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PART VI. 


NUMBER I. 
PARISH OF FRASERBURGH. 


(PRESBYTERY OF DEER, SYNOD AND COUNTY OF 
ABERDEEN, ) 


By the Rev. Mn. ALEXANDER SIMPSON« 
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Name, Extent, c. 
b antient name was Philorth, concerning whoſe ety- 
mology little except conjecture can be advanced. In 
the middle of the 16th century, a town was erected upon 
the eſtate of Sir Alexander Frafer of Philorth, which, from 
the name of the ſuperior, was called Fraſerburgh; and ſoon 
became a place of conſiderable trade. From it aroſe the 
preſent denomination of the whole pariſh ; which, at an ave- 
rage, is about 34 miles in breadth from eaſt to weſt. The 
diſtance between the northern and ſouthern extremities, is a- 
bout 8 miles; but the pariſh of Rathen interſects, and di- 


„ r 3 miles long. 
Vol. VI. A The 
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The meaſurement exceeds 10,000 acres. — Along the ſhore, 
to the extent of a mile into the country, the ſoil is generally 
good, partly clay, partly loam, or mixed. In many other 

places, are rich and fertile fields of a ſimilar ſoil. The reſt 
of the pariſh is more gravelly : The arable land, eſpecially in 
the upper diviſion, is intermixed with moſſes and muirs, co- 


vered with heath or coarſe graſs. 


Sea Coaſt, Rivers, Fiſheries. —The ſea coaſt extends about 
4 miles; nearly two of which, to the ſouth of the town, are 
low and ſandy, bounded by hillocks overgrown with bent. 
The reſt is rocky and flat; except Kinnaird's-head, a high 
land projecting into the ſea, thought to be the Promontorium 
Taixalium of Ptolomy, being the turning point into the 
LEJtuarium Vareris, or Murray Firth. From it the land tends 
due weſt on the one hand, and makes a curve to the ſouth- 
eaſt on the other, forming a part of the bay of Fraſerburgh.— 
On this coaſt, conſiderable quantities of ſea-weed, cut off the 
rocks, are manufactured into kelp. The ſea has receded 
from the land in ſome places, and encroached on it in others. 
— Weſtward of Kinnaird's-head, is a ſtony beach, evidently 
thrown up by the ſea, 3o ells from, and 3 ells above, the 
preſent high water mark. Many of the benty hillocks, which 
ſkirt the bay, ſtand upon moſs or clay ; 'and in 1760, a tree 
with roots and branches, and a ſtem 20 feet long, was found 
entire, under the ſand within the high flood mark. By a 
ſtrong ſouth eaſt wind, the ſands on this ſhore, if dry, arc 
drifted; and if not intercepted by the bents, would overſpread 
the adjacent fields. Bent ought, therefore, carefully to be 
preſerved ; eſpecially a very fine fort, which has lately ap- 
peared in this bay, reſembling the river bulruſh in length of 
joint, thickneſs of reed, and largeneſs of leaf and top. It in- 
creaſes in quantity, and grows down to high water mark. 

mum Cod, 


of Fraſerburgh. 3 
cod, ling, ſkate, turbot, whitings, haddocks, macka- 
rel, lobſters, and many other kinds of fiſh, all of the beſt qua- 

lity, and often in great quantities, are caught here in their ſea- 

ſons. A great part of the cod and lobſters is bought up for the 

London market. — The Dutch are in the practice of fiſhing 

in ſummer on this coaſt; and in 1786, came ſo near as to 
preclude the inhabitants from their uſual ſtations. This 

practice has been long followed by them : and there is a tra- 
dition that, in the beginning of the laſt century, their buſſes 
| frequented the loch of Strathbeg, about half way between 

Fraſerburgh and Peterhead. Strathbeg at preſent, has no 
navigable communication with the ſea, there being a bar of 
ſand and bent, nearly a mile in breadth, between them; and 
an Engliſh gentleman is now attempting to drain that loch. — 
A rivulet, called the water of Philorth, ſeparating the pariſh- 
es of Fraſerburgh and Rathen, abounds with trout, eſpecial- 
ly that ſpecies called the phinnick, of a fine flavour. A ſal- 
mon fiſhing has alſo been attempted at its mouth, and along 
the bay, but has for ſome time been given up. 15 

Climate, Woods, Hills, Sc. — The climate is dry; and ſo 
healthy, that more than 20 perſons are now living, above 80 
years of age, and ſome above go. Continued great froſts are 
rare. Snow ſeldom falls before Chriſtmas, and does not lie 
long on the ground. This pariſh appears to have a- 
bounded with wood. Large roots of trees, moſtly oak, re- 
main ſtill in the mofſes. About Philorth houſe, the ſeat of 
Lord Saltoun, is ſome old timber; and ſeveral plantations 
have been lately made there. His Lordſhip and other neigh- 
bouring gentlemen, have alſo planted ſome hundreds of acres 
of heath, or land, which produced poor crops of grain, with 
various kinds of trees, which promiſe to be of great benefit, 
as well as highly ornamental, to the country. The on- 
A 2 ly 
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Iy hill in the vicinity of Fraſerburgh, is Mormond, covered with 
moſs and heath, elevated 810 feet above the level of the ſea; and 
the more conſpicuous, as the country on every ſide for many miles 
1s low and champaign. Here, as at the Wrekin of Shropſhire, 
ce all friends around,” is no unuſual toaſt. In different 
places, are fine mineral ſprings. An excellent one, of a cha- 
lybeate nature, reſembling the waters of Peterhead, but rec- 
koned by judges more fit for weak conſtitutions, was diſcover- 
ed, a few years ago, on the ſouth eaſt corner of the town. 
A well of freeſtone has been built, and a neat houſe erected 
over it, for the accommodation of thoſe that chuſe to drink 
A lime-ſtone quarry among the rocks at 
Broadſea, was formerly wrought, and not being exhauſted, 
may be opened again. The vein of lime-ſtone runs ſouth ; 
and, in the ſame direCtion, there are quarries for many miles, 
at ſhort diſtances from each other ; one, of an excellent qua- 
lity, is on the banks of the water of Philorth. Plenty of gra- 
nite is found in the upper diviſion, Ironſtone, of a good qua- 
lity, abounds among the rocks ; but the ſcarcity of fuel pre- 
vents its being wrought, Very particular attention has 
been paid, of late years, to the roads in part of this diſtrict. 
They are made, and kept in repair by the ſtatute labour, 
which the people perform perſonally, or by commutation, 
But a more proper and efficient plan, it is thought, might 
be adopted. Were turnpikes eſtabliſned, the roads would be in 
a better ſtate. Many wiſh for this alteration ; while others 
imagine that ſuch a plan is ſcarcely praQticable in the preſent 
ſtate of the country *, 


Proprietors, 


It is contended for, by ſome reſpectable proprietors in this part of Scot- 
land, that there is an abſolute neceſſity either to eſtabliſh turnpikes, or to 
make an alteration in the nature of the ſtatute labour.— They propoſe in 
each pariſh a commutation into money, ſomewhat nearer to the preſent va- 

| tu: 
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Proprietors, Rental, and Agriculture. There are four he- 
ritors, one of whom reſides, in the pariſh, beſides many feuars 
in the town of Fraſerburgh. The valued rent is L. 3000 
Scotch. It is difficult to aſcertain the real rent, great part be- 
ing paid in meal and bear, which vary in price ; and ſome 
ſervices are performed, though this cuſtom is wearing out.— 
The farms are very different in ſize, from the rent of L. 5 to 
upwards of L. 100. In the neighbourhood of Fraſerburgh, 
land rents ſo high as two guineas per acre. Agriculture 
has advanced conſiderably, more particularly within theſe few 
years; and the face of the pariſh is much improved. Oats, 
barley, beans, and peaſe, are the moſt common ſpecies of 
grain. Green crops of potatoes, turnips, and cabbages, are 
introduced; alſo clover, rye-graſs, and fallow. A little 
wheat and flax is raiſed. All the lands to the weſt and ſouth 
of Fraſerburgh, to the diſtance of a mile and a half, are in- 
cloſed and well cultivated. New incloſures, drains, and o- 
ther improvements, are making every year. In ſome other 
parts the land is in the ſame ſtate, and managed in the ſame 

manner, 


lue of labour for the 6 days, which are appointed to be annually wrought 
upon the roads z and that the whole ſhould be levied in money only, and 
not, according to the preſent ſtatutes, in perſonal labour at the pleaſure of the 
individual ;—That an aſſeſſment on the valued rent ſhould take place for the 
ſupport of bridges over the county :— That every one ſhould contribute in 
proportion to the uſe he made of the roads; —and that none ſhould be ex- 
empted from the amount of the ſix days commutation, (ſay 8d. 10d, or 18. 
ſterling, per day), whether landholder, commiſſioner, &c.—That the horſes, 
carriages, carts, &c, of the proprietors, farmers, &c. ſhould pay a certain 
ſum yearly z—and that the fund be managed as at preſent, by the commiſ. 
ſioners within each diſtrict, and ſhall be laid out in the different pariſhes, ac- 
cording to the ſum they pay reſpectively. This plan contains hints well eu- 
titled to the conſideration of landholders, in the northern, and, perhaps, 
even in the ſouthern parts of Scotland. 
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manner, and tolerably weighty crops are raiſed. — The 
pariſh not only ſupplies itſelf with proviſions, but annually 
exports a large quantity of barley, oats, meal, beans, and 


potatoes, of the beſt kind. 


The improvements are, in a great daſhed, to be aſcribe 
to the heritors, who, defirous of promoting the intereſt and 


happineſs of their tenants, have bound the latter to incloſe 


their farms, and to build good houſes ; and, for their encou- 
ragement, have either given immediate pecuniary aſſiſtance, 
and deductions of rent for a limited time, or engaged for cer- 
tain allowances at the expiration of their leaſes. But though 
conſiderable improvements have been made, much remains to 
be effeted. The diſtinction of infield and outfield has not 
ceaſed, and of conſequence, an equally regular rotation of 
cropping ground has not taken place; nor are the habitations 
of all the farmers well conſtructed and convenient. It cannot 
be expected that people ſhould depart, all at once, from eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtoms. The beſt concerted plans are effected only 
by degrees; but the ſpirit of induſtry, which has begun to o- 
perate, if duly cheriſhed, will expand itſelf. The advan- 
tages, viſibly ariſing from well cultivated lands, will at length 
overcome former prejudices, eſpecially when the means of 
improvement are at hand. An inexhauſtible ſhore of very 
fine ſhell-ſand and ſea-ware, are on one fide of the pariſh, 
and lime is on the other : All theſe are much uſed in manuring 
the ground, and found very profitable in raiſing crops. 
Many cattle are reared in the pariſh, and ſome fattened and 
ſold at good prices. A few hogs alſo are reared. The num- 
ber of horſes is diminiſhed, but their ſize is encreaſed, ſeveral 
farmers now uſing only two in a plough inſtead of ſix or eight, 
as was cuſtomary ; and oxen are again, of late, more gene- 
rally employed in doing the work on the farm. A few years 
ago, there was ſcarcely a farmer who had not a flock of ſheep; 
| but 
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but now only three or four have any at all. This is principal- 
ly owing to the introduction of turnips, ſown graſs, and plant- 
ing, and the want of winter herding. 
moſtly laboured by ſervants engaged for the half year. Day- 
labourers would be more for the advantage of farmers, could 
they be readily got, when wanted. 'The wages of men ſervants 
per year, beſides victuals, are from L. 4 : 10s. to L. 6 ſterling; 


of women, from L. 2 to L. 2: 10s. Of men, for ſhearing in 


harveſt, from L. 1 to L. 1 : 108. of women, for ditto, from 
15s. to L. 1. Of men ſhearing per day, 8d. of women, dit- 
to, 6d. Day-labourers, without victuals, gd. 


Ecclefiaflical State, Poor, School. — There are two clergymen, 


2 | the miniſter of the eſtabliſhed church, and that of the Scotch 


Epiſcopal church. The ſtipend is two chalders of bear, and 
L. 61 : 2: 24 in money, including 100 merks for communion 
elements. The glebe conſiſts of 4x acres ; beſides which, there 
is an allowance of L. 1: 14 : of for graſs. Lord Saltoun is 
patron. The manſe was built in 1758, and was repaired 
lately. The church was erected about 1575. It is in the 
form of a croſs. Thoſe of the Epiſcopal perſuaſion have late- 
ly built a very neat chapel. Their congregation is made up 
from this and ſome of the neighbouring pariſhes. 

The number of poor perſons receiving charity, is about 86. 


4 The amount of the collections and funds for their ſupport, is 


at an average, annually about L. 50. The year 1782 added 


ſeveral to the liſt, whilſt it diminiſhed the public funds. 


The failure of the crop, that year, was ſeverely felt in this 
pariſh ; but the effects of it would have been more heavy, had 
not the heritors, and gentlemen of the town and vicinity, 
contributed largely, along with the church ſeſſion, for the re- 
lief of the neceſſitous, and likewiſe imported flour and grain, 


which they ſold out, often under prime coſt. It is pleaſing 


3 0 
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to obſerve that the people have almoſt entirely recovered the 
effects of that baneful ſeaſon. 
In 1735, Dowager Lady Saltoun mortified 1000 merke for 


the benefit of three old perſons. The intereſt is applied ac- W 


cording to the will of the noble donor. 
A few years ago, an excellent ſchool-houſe was built, with 


lodgings fit for accommodating the ſchool-maſter and ſeveral il 


boarders. On the front of the houſe is placed a good carving | 3 


of Moſes and the ten commandments, on free- ſtone, found 


in the college of Fraſerburgh, and ſaid to have been intended 
for the altar - piece of its chapel. 
and other emoluments, including thoſe of the ſeſſion clerk- 
ſhip, may amount to L. 30. There are from 40 to 50 ſcho- 


lars, who are taught Engliſh, Latin, writing, arithmetic, book- 


keeping, and navigation. 


Fuel and Manufacture. One great diſadvantage, under : : ö ' 
A leat of 


which this pariſh labours, is the want of fuel. 
peats, meaſuring 24 feet in length, 12 in breadth at bottom, 
and three at top, and twelve feet in height, will coſt the con- 
ſumer in town upwards of L. 5. Coals are proportionably 
gear *. ' * 


The 


® This is in a great degree owing to the coaſt tax. Were that tax diminiſh- 
ed, or commuted, or altogether taken. off, it would be a great relief to 
the people. The extenſion of manufactures would be much encouraged. The 
farmers, inſtead of ſpending the ſummer, as at preſent, in preparing and 
bringing home peats, would have leiſure to attend to manure for their land; 
and the almoſt exhauſted moſſes in the low country would be eaſily turned 
into graſs or arable land Were the practice introduced of preparing peats 
in theſe moſſes, by perſons who could- make it their employment, and who 
would bring them* down to farmers, and to the inhabitants of towns 
and villages, for ſale, the great inconveniencies of the ſcarcity of fuel, or 
the loſs of time to the induſtrious on the coaſt, would in ſome meaſure be 2 
voided; 


The ſchool-maſter's ſalary, | 


wa 
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The only manufacture is linen yarn. Dutch flax, to the 
value of from L. 1500 to L. 2000, is annually imported for 
that purpoſe. The greateſt part of the yarn is exported to o- 
= ther places, and wrought up there, which is a ſtrong proof 
of the cheapneſs of labour; a circumſtance which affords the 
DX bet grounds to hope, that whatever new manufaQtures may 
pe introduced here, will have a very fair chance of ſucceed- 
ing. 


Population. ——Population has been increafing ſenſibly for 
more than ten years paſt. In 1780, there were about 2000 
ſouls in the pariſh z at preſent the number amounts to about 
2200. Of which, about 1000 reſide in the town, 200 in the 
fiſhing village of Broadſea, and the reſt in the country part of 
the pariſh. The return to Dr. Webſter, in 1755, was 16823 
conſequently there has been an increaſe ſince that period of 518 
ſouls. Since 1784, at an average, the baptiſms have annual, 
ly been 37, the marriages 14, and the deaths rg *. 

VoL. VI. B Town 
voided; and the proprietors of theſe moſſes would thereby acquire a market 
for an article, at preſent of little value, and even cumberſome to their pro- 
perties. This is alſo probably the caſe in other parts of Scotland. 


* Antiquities —— In the pariſh are the ruins of two chapels ; one, proba- 
bly, a ſeminary of learning of conſiderable repute; as it is called the college 3 
at which ſome monks, belonging to the abbey of Deer, reſided, Near this 
is a well, where the ſuperſtitious prattice of leaving ſome trifle, after diink- 
ing of its waters, ſtill exiſts, In the weſt end of the town of Fraſerburgh 
is an old quadrangular tower of three ſtories, a ſmall part of & large build - 
ing, intended for a college, by Sir Alexander Fraſer, who, in 1592, obtained 
a charter from the crown, in which, powers were given to erect and endow 
» college and univerſity, to appoint a rector, à principal, a ſubprincipal, and 
all the profeſſors for teaching the different ſciences they ſhould think proper and 
neceſſary; to make laws for the preſervation of good order, and to enforce them, 
Every immunity and privilege of an uni verſity is granted, as the charter rans, 
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Town of Fraſerburgh.— This town, ſituated on the ſouth 
kde of the point of Kinnaird's head, is nearly of a ſquare fi- 
gure, moſt of the ſtreets croſſing each other at right angles. 


The houſes are neatly built, and covered with ſlates or tyles. 


Many new houſes have been erected within theſe few years, 
and ſeveral of them finiſhed in an elegant manner. There 
are about 100 tenements, each of which contains 22 falls; 
the original price of each lot was L. 16: 13: 4 ſterling, or 
L.1666: 13 : 4 in whole, beſides an annual feu-duty of 4s. 54d. 
cach. The old public buildings and works, viz. the tolbooth 
and town-houſe, the croſs, and the harbour, were erected by 
Sir Alexander Fraſer, the ſuperior, and diſponed to the feuars 
by the charter of ereCtion; which is dated in October 1613. 
The croſs is reckoned a fine ſtructure. It is a hexagon, with 
three equidiſtant angular abutments ; the area of the baſe is 
goo feet; by 9 intrenchings the top is contracted to 23 feet, 
on the middle of which is raiſed a ſtone pillar 12 feet high. 
The Britiſh arms, ſurmounting the armorial coat of Fraſer of 


- Philorth, adorn the ſummit. Under the croſs is a jail. — 


The 


4 Tn ampliſſima forma, et modo debito, in omnibus reſpeRibus, ut conceditur et dat ur 
« cuicungue collegio et univer ſitati intra regnum noſtrum erefto ſeu erigend:.” 
In 1597, the general aſſembly recommended Mr Charles Farme, miniſtcr 
here, to be principal; but it appears nothing further was done.——On the 
point of Kinnaird's- head, ſtands another old tower, called the Vine Tower, 


ſimilar in form, built on a rock over-hanging the ſea, There is no commu- 


nication between the loweſt and the ſecond ſtorey ; an outer door opens into 
the third, from which there is a paſſage, through the floor, down to the ſe- 
cond; no veſtige of a ſtair,, within or without, is viſible. Under this tower 
is a cave, penetrating into the rock more than loo feet.— In this pariſh 
are ſome ruins of Daniſh, or Pictiſh houſes, as they are called, by the coun- 
try people. Theſe ate about 10 feet ſquare, with a door, and hearthſtone 
evidently marked with fire; and, though infignificant in themſelves, ſerve 


to demonſtrate that the inabitants of Buchan were, at one time, of Scandi- 
navian origin. = 


of F raſerburgh. 11 


The harbour is ſmall, but good. According to the tide, there 
are from 11 to 16 feet water within the harbour, and above 
20 feet immediately without, at ſpring tides. Veſſels of 200 
tons burden enter at preſent. Contiguous to the harbour, is 
a tolerable road for ſhipping, in a bay nearly a league in 
length, and half a league broad, with good anchoring ground. 
Seven veſſels, from 50 to 100 tons, employed both in the 
coaſting trade and in the foreign, belong to this place. Ship- 
building has been attempted here, and has ſucceeded well, eſ⸗ 
pecially ſince the peace of 1783. 
Fraſerburgh is well ſituated for trade. In the beginning of 
this century, its commerce was equal, if not ſuperior to that 
of any other town on the coaſt, between Aberdeen and Inver- 
neſs. At preſent it requires only encouragement to render it 
again a port of ſome conſequence. Were the harbour en- 
larged, and the piers extended a few yards forward to the 
rock called the Ellie, there would be an increaſe of five feet 
water in it; there would thereby, alſo, be ſecured about 8 feet 
water at low tide, within the pier-heads. This improvement 
would probably be expenſive : but wind- bound veſſels, and o- 
thers, of conſiderable burden, would thereby find eaſy acceſs, 
and be ſheltered in ſtormy weather when they could not reach 
any harbour in the Murray Firth. Having two channels of 
entrance, one of them, from their ſituation, could always be 
taken. Another uſeful improvement upon its preſent ſtate, 
of ſmall expence, and in ſome degree connected with former, 
would be to erect a breaker on the rock called the Inch, 
which lies a little way without the harbour, It is obſerved 
that, in whatever weather, there is no run within the har- 
bour until this rock is covered by the flowing tide : Therefore, 
were this breaker to be raiſed as high as the tide flows, it is 
ſuppoſed that all run into the harbour would thereby be pre- 
vented, It does not appear that the expence of this breaker 
| B 2 would 
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nually to L. 60, and are under the management of the ſupe- 73 


under conſideration, with this fund, to bring water in pipes, 
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would exceed L. 300, Fiſhing banks, for cod, commence 
right off Kinnaird's-head, about 10 leagues out at ſea; and 
the herring ſhoals paſs every year cloſe under the coaſt, 
Fraſerburgh, therefore, would be an excellent ſtation for veſ. 
ſels and men employed in theſe fiſheries. The country adja» 
cent is populous, and proviſions are plentiful.— It has been 
long in agitation to amend and enlarge this harbour, but the 7 
want of money has hitherto prevented it. The town's people 1 
would chearfully contribute ſuch a proportion as they can al. 
ford, if they had hopes of obtaining aſſiſtance from Govern» WM 
ment, the royal burghs, or elſewhere. b 
Fraſerburgh is a burgh of regality. The government of ü 
is veſted in Lord Saltoun, (the ſuperior), two baillies, a dean 9 
of guild, a treaſurer, and a council. His Lordſhip has the 3 
Tight and authority of provoſt, with powers to nominate and 2 1 
appoint yearly the new magiſtrates and council, by the advice 
and conſent of the old. By the charter of erection, the feuars 


are conſtituted burgeſſes of the burgh, and incorporated bre- B 7 5 


thren of the guild thereof. Thoſe admitted to its liberties may 1 £ 
exerciſe all kinds of trade and merchandize : Such as are not 
freemen may be debarred from a participation of that privi- 
lege. A power, however, which is not enforced. The I . 
feuars are obliged to uphold the public works of the town. 7 | 
But for doing this, the cuſtoms of the markets, and the har. 
bour dues, were granted to them. Theſe may amount an- WM 


rior and council, — By a late tranſaction between Lord Sal- 
toun and the town, the feuars, in lieu of ſome privileges and 1 
claims over commonable lands, which they gave up, obtain- 
ed, in property, lands which rent at L. 23. Of this the feu- 1 
ars, at large, have the ſole diſpoſal. And they have it now i 


into the town, for the uſe of the inhabitants. 25 
| Almoſt 


of Fraſerburgh. 13 

| Almoſt adjoining to the weſt end of Fraſerburgh, is the f6ſh- 
ing village of Broadſca. Seven boats belong to it, Theſe 
boats are let to a tackſman. The fiſhermen inhabit geed 
houſes covered with tyles : to build which, they receive an 
allowance from the proprietor. They are tenants at will, 
paying annually a {mall quit rent. 

A few yards weſt of the Wine Tower, (wentioned in-the 
note, page 10), ſtands the caſtle of Kinnaird's head, built a- 
bout the year 1600, in the form of a parallelogram, 39 feet by 
27, ſtill entire, ſtrong, and lately repaired. Being, on an 
= eminence, and four ſtories high, it commands an 'extenfive 
IX proſpect. On the top of this caſtle, Gavernment, a fow years 
2 ago, erected a light-houſe, containing 20 lamps with reflec» 
tors; which, it is believed, will tend materially to the preſer- 
vation of the ſhipping engaged in commerce upon this coaſt, 

9 6 | Kirinaird's-head being generally the firſt land made by ſhips 
coming from the north ſea to the eaſt coaſt of Scotland, and 


1 


1 


dom the eaſt ſea to the Murray Firth, and to the weſt of 
1 Scotland and Ireland by the Orkneys. It is alſo taken as a 
point of departure; and the light is ſeen a great way off from 
me weſt, north, and eaſt, by which veſſels are enabled to 
I haul their wind in time, to avoid the danger of a lee ſhore. 
'The inconvenience of being obliged to ſend to Aberdeen, 
at the diſtance of 44 miles, moſtly by expreſſes, for all cuſtom- 
houſe diſpatches, is ſeverely felt by the trading part of the 
community *. Another great inconvenience is felt, from their 
being 


®. It will not, it is hoped, be deemed improper to ſuggeſt, before quitting 
this ſubj ect, the propriety of introducing into burghs of regality, or of ba- 
rony, advantages fimiliar to thoſe enjoyed by the inhabitants of burghs royal, 
in the cheapneſs attending their ſeifins on property within burgh. and moderate 
fees on recording theſe deeds by the town clerks, Nor is the practice with- 
in royal burghs, with reſpect to the ſpeedy diſpoſal of fallen or ruinous 
feus, 
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being no poſt going directly from the town to Peterhead and 
Banff; the letters, for both theſe places, going round by Aber 
deen. | 


fues, by ſtatute 1663. c. 16. leſs requiſite to be extended to thoſe towns and 
villages ; ſince nothing can prove a greater bar to ſtrangers from ſettling in 
them than the diſguſting appearance they exhibit. - Theſe ſeiſins might 
be recordable, at a ſmall expence, in the ſheriff clerk's office of the county, 
and the infeftments taken by the town clerks of the burgh of barony: An 
action might alſo be maintained in the ſheriff court, in name of the communi. 
14 ty, for the ſale of fallen and ruinous feus. At preſent theſe actions muſt be 
i had by declarator of non-entry, at the inſtance of the ſuperior,before the court 
of Seſſion: A mode too expenſive for the value of theſe properties in gene- 


ral It may farther be obſerved, that a more extenſive ſcale of police, 
1 than at preſent exiſts, is requiſite in villages and towns which are not burghs 
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NUMBER II. 


PARISH OF RAT H E N. 


esxszrrzxr or DEER, SYNOD AND COUNTY or 
7 ABERDEEN.) ' | 


By the Rev. Mn. WILLIAM CUMINE. 


x Name, Situation, &c. 

a A CCORDING to a current tradition, Rathen is derived 
2 from Ethernan, the name of an old ſaint, who is ſaid 
to have reſided in the pariſh, —It is three miles diſtant from 
Fraſerburgh, extending upwards of two miles along the ſea- 
coaſt betwixt that town and Peterhead; from thence it runs 
inland, in a ſouth-weſt direction, to the extent of 7 miles: 
The breadth is two miles at an average. About a third part 


of Mormond-hill, (mentioned in the preceding account of 
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3 4 Fraſerburgh), is comprehended in the pariſn; this hill, its en- 
XT virons, and ſeveral patches of moſs, are good for little except 
affording fuel, The ſoil, through the reſt of the pariſh, is 
very various: There are ſome deep rich fields; others are 
light, and ſandy but generally productive under good treat- 
ment; and others gravelly and ſtony, ſeveral parcels of which 
never have been broken up. The water of Rathen, or Philorth, 
| dividing this pariſh from Fraſerburgh, drives ſeveral mills ; 
| and 
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and has ſeveral fields of good meadow on its banks. Abou: 
the half of the ſea ſhore in the pariſh is plain and ſandy, the 
reſt rocky, but low. Green links, and ſome patches of bent, Wi 
lie immediately above the whole courſe of this coaſt z which 5 
affords ſome kelp, and abundance of ſhell-ſand and ſea-ware, A 1 
for manure. On it ſtand two fiſhing villages, employing 6 or I | F 
7 boats each. The fiſh caught here are the ſame ſpecies men- *z 
tioned in the account of Fraſerburgh, and diſpoſed of in the 
ſame manner. 'The air is ſharp, though the people in 3 ; 
general cannot be ſaid to be unhealthy. Putrid and nervous 
fevers have of late cut off ſeveral perſons, moſtly of middle 
age. Formerly inflammatory fevers prevailed more. Not 50 
years age, the rheumatiſm was little known; now, there are few 
grown perſons altogether free from it. Some of the people are 2 X 
reconciled to the practice of inoculation ; ſo the ſmall-pox does 4 # 
not make ſo much havock as uſual, except among the fiſher, 
who will not adopt that preventive mode. = 


Rent, Cultivation, &c.——The pariſh belongs to ten diffe. 8 
rent proprietors, whereof two are reſident. The valued rent 
is L. 35 20 Scotch; the real about L. 2000 ſterling, paid par: 
in money and part in victual, with ſome cuſtoms, bondages, b 
and perſonal ſervices, though the three laſt are gradually l«{- 
ſening here. The inhabitants in general, except the fiſher- · £ 
men, and a few old and decayed perſons, who reſide in ſoli- 
tary cottages, are all, in ſome degree, farmers. The ſeveral 
tradeſmen, and others of different employments, poſſeſs each 
-a field, which they generally improve. Upwards of three - 
fourths of the pariſh, however, is occupied by real farmers, * 
who of late, having adopted a better mode of culture than 
what prevailed formerly, liave improved their poſſeſſions con- 
ſiderably. Yet ſtill much may be done. Near the coaſt, the 
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principal part of the crop conſiſts of barley, or, what is called, 
ware-bear o, peaſe, and beans Farther inland, oats and barley, 
potatoes, turnips, kail, and ſown graſs, are alſo raiſed, more or 
leſs on every poſſeſhon ; likewiſe ſmall parcels of flax on ſome, 


but no wheat. The barley raiſed in this diſtri is of three 
different qualities; true barley, weighing from 19 to 20 ſt. 


the boll; common country bear, or big, weighing from 
17 to 18 ſt. and ware · bear, from 16 to 17 ſt. all Amſterdam 
weight, and Aberdeen meaſure: The oats raiſed here are 
good, eſpecially on the coaſt, weighing, on well managed 
farms, 16 ſt. Some brocked, but little, if any, ſmall oats are 
now raiſed. Lime has been uſed here as manure, during the 
courſe of 80 years, though, for a long time, very improperly ; 
its application now being better underſtood, it is attended with 


X good effects. There are ſeveral veins of limeſtone in the 


pariſh; one is of a ſuperior. quality to any in this corner of the 


country: its produce is carried inland to a conſiderable diſ- 
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tance for the purpoſe of building. Sea ware, and, of late, 

ſhell ſand, are uſed as manure. ——Servant's wages are in- 

creaſed to about double what they were 30 years ago, and ate 

every year augmenting; as is the price of labour of every kind. 

he numbers of the cattle maintained in the pariſh, 
in 1792, is as follows: 


Horſes 463. Black cattle 1248. Sheep 602. 


Church, Poor, &c.— The pariſh church is the only place 
where divine ſervice is publicly performed in the pariſh, Its 
fabric, the miniſter's manſe and offices, are all in good repair. 


The miniſter's ſtipend is a chalder of ware-bear ; another of 
Vol. VL C | 


meal; 


* When bear or big is manured with ſea ware, the crop is very abiundand, 
but the grain is very ſmall, and is known by the name of Mare. bear. 
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meal; 700 merks Scotch money; 100 merks Scotch, for 
communion elements; and L. 4 ſt. for firing; the moſs, whence 


the miniſter uſed to be ſupplied with peats, being lately ex- 
hauſted. Beſides the above, the miniſter poſſeſſes about 6 


acres of ground, (glebe and graſs); which, together with the 
manſe and offices, would ſet to nogreat account without pri- 
vilege to-moſs. Lord Saltoun is patron. The ſchoolmaſter's 
ſalary is very trifling. 

'The poor of the pariſh are ſupplied in their own houſes, 
Very few go a begging, and that only occaſionally. The 
funds. under the management of the church ſeſſion, ariſing 
from ſome mortified money lent out, the weekly collections 
in the church, and ſome other ſmall emoluments accruing to 
the ſeſſion, afford them about L. 30 ſterling yearly. There are 
uſually from 3o to 40 on the roll, beſides ſome neceſlitous per- 
ſons that occaſionally need ſupply. The inhabitants in gene- 
ral are charitable ; and the poor are often privately aſſiſted 
by their neighbours, eſpecially by the families of diſtinction, 
whoſe benevolence, indeed, is not confined to their own neigh- 
bourhood, The pariſh could, with eaſe, ſupport its own poor, 
but is harraſſed with vagrants. The failure of crop 1782 was 
very diſtreſſing; and the ſucceeding one afforded little relief; 
the poor people's money being then gone : Had not crop 1784 


proved uncommonly productive, great numbers would have 


been ruined. 

Population, — During the laſt 20 years, the inhabitants 
have increaſed conſiderably. It is ſaid, by ſcarcity, owing to 
unfavourable ſeaſons, during the 7 laſt years of the preced- 
ing century, called here, the / hear, they were greatly dimi- 
niſhed. In 1755, the number was 1527. The preſent num- 
bers of all ages and religious profeſſions, are, | 

I | Inhabitants 
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Z Inhabitants | 1730 Bereans 9 
IE Families 401 Seceders 2 
2H Mas 86x Roman Catholic 
3B | Females 869 Reſident in the two fiſhing 


Under 10 371 villages 401 
From 10 to 20 378 The oldeſt perſon in the 

— 20 to 50 640 pariſh is 92 
— o to 70 241 Average of baptiſms in the 

Above 50 199 regiſter 35 
Preſbyterians 1487 
Epiſcopalians 231 


of marriages 12 


of burials 31 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations . — The people of this pariſh are 
general ſober and induſtrious, and live comfortably, at leaſt 
ſuch as are well diſpoſed and attentive. By a better mode of 
farming, and greater diligence than formerly prevailed here, 


C 2 ID they 


Autiguities. There are few remains of antiquity inthispariſh. The moſt re- 
markable are three old cairns which were very large, till of late that great quan- 
tities of the ſtones have been taken away from two of them. They ſtand near 
one another upon an extenſive plain; and are thought to be monuments of 
the burials of ſome eminent men. The remains of human bones were lately 
found in one of them, The tradition, which is all that can be learned of them 
here, is, that the Danes landed on the eaſt coaſt, at a place called Cruden, a- 
bout ſix miles ſouthward from Peterhead ; that the inhabitants attacked and 
drove them from their ſhips ; whereupon, flying towards Moray, where a co- 
lony of their countrymen were eſtabliſhed, the Scots came up with, fought and 
beat them on the plain where the cairns ſtand; and that they contain the 
graves of ſome chiefs that fell there. | 

There are two old caſtles in the pariſh both in ruins, Cairnbuilg and Inver- 
allochie, which ſeem to be places of conſiderable ſtrength, eſpecially Cairnbuilg; 
the walls of which are almoſt entire, and of prodigious thickneſs. It was the fa- 
mily ſeat of Lord Saltoun's predeceſſors; and called Philorth, till ſold by Sir A- 
lexander Fraſer, An.161 3, to Fraſer of Durris, whenits name was changed to Cairn- 


builg : 


* 
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they have in general increaſed their little ſtocks : Yet unhap- 
pily, too many by a more expenſive mode of living and dreſs, 
lately introduced, have hurt themſelves very much. Even ſer- 
vants, both male and female, though their wages are almoſt the 
double of what they were ſome time ago, expend ſo much on 
dreſs, that they are in general poor. No natural wood grows 
here; but the moſſes abound with oaks of a large ſize; ſome 
in ſuch a ſtate of preſervation as to be fit for many uſeful pur- 
poſes. Some ſmall plantations of wood have been made here 
ſince the commencement of this century; and in theſe the 
aſh, in particular, is of an excellent quality.— A very ex- 
traordinary land flood happened on the 18th of July, 1789; 
ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned by a water ſpout breaking 
upon Mormond-hill, and ſwelling the water of Rathen to a 
pitch that was not remembered by the oldeſt perſon in the pa- 
riſh. Several bridges were broken down ; and ſundry patches 

of meadow buried deep under ſtones and gravel. 
NUMBER 


builg : And Sir Alexander then transferred its former name to another houſe 
that belonged to him, about a mile to the weſtward, which it ſtill retains; and 
has been the ſeat of the Saltoun family ever ſince. 
| Inverallochie appears to be inferior in ſtrength to Cairnbuilg. No date is 
ſeen about either of them. Till of late a ſtone above the entry to Inveral- 
lochie bore, with the Cumine's arms, the following inſcription + © I Jordan 
« Cuming gat this houſe and land for bigging the abbey of Deer.” 

There are alſo two mounds, or hillocks of earth, near the church, and not 
a mile aſunder, that ſeem to have been formed-by the hands of men. They 
are nearly circular, and ſlope towards the top, forming there an horizontal 
plain, ſomewhat circular alſo, of bout thirty yards diameter, Both are pretty 
ſteep all around; except that acceſs to the top is tolerably eaſy on one 
quarter of each, by means of the riſing ground adjoining. The one is called Tre- 
for hill, and the other St Oyne's. Some think they have been old encamp- 
ments. 


NUMBER III. 


PARISH OF CAERLAVERO C. 


(PRESBYTERY, COUNTY, AND SYNOD OF DUMFRIES.) 


By the Rev. Mr. William M Mongixx. 


Name, Situation, e. 

CCORDING to Baxter *, Caerlaverock ſignifies the caſ- 
tle cloſe upon the ſea. The pariſh is a kind of penin- 
ſula, formed by the Solway Firth, the river Nith, and Lochar- 
water; reſembling a cornucopia, (a juſt emblem of its fertili- 
ty); having its mouth towards Dumfries, into which it pours 
a conſiderable part of its produce; and the convex fide towards 
Nith and Solway. The middle and upper end of the pariſh 
is high, with gently riſing hills, and compact; it bends, 
and is lengthened to a point, eaſtward, and this part is low 
and level. The higher ground is generally a light, dry, and 
tolerably fertile loam ; interſperſed, however, with many a- 
cres of wet, ſhallow, ſtony, mooriſh ſoil, (producing nothing 
but heath and ruſhes), lying for the moſt part in the vallies; 
| | which, 


 * Gloſſary of Britiſh antiquities, under the word Uzela, Mr Groſe thinks 
Caerlaverock ſignifies the caſtle of Lewarch Og, who was the ſon of Lewarck 
Hen, a celebrated Britiſh poet, and founder of the caſtle, 
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which, even after it has been limed and tilled, but ill rewards 
the labour of the huſbandman. 'The low and level point is of 
various ſoils. The whole ſtands on a red freeſtone bottom, 
which, in the higher land, is at no great depth from the ſur- 
face; and is a ſoft, eaſily wrought, though pretty durable, 
Kone, uſed for building in the vicinity. Some of it has of 
late been manufactured into flags, and exported to Dublin 
and Liverpool. — In the Nith, excellent flounders and ſal- 
mon are caught“ by the farmers and cotters; and either con- 
ſamed in their families, or carried to Dumfries. In the 
Lochar, are found pikes, roaches, and eels, in abundance, 
like wiſe a few trouts : and, near its mouth, ſalmon and floun- 
ders are ſometimes, but rarely, caught. — In the pariſh are 
two harbours, Keltown and Glencaple. At the former, the 
tide riſes 15 feet; and at the latter, 12 feet, at the full and 
change of the moon. The yeſlels belonging to Nith, are from 
30 to 80 or go tons burden; chiefly employed in bringing 
lime and coals from Cumberland; and from Liverpool, ſuch 
grocery goods as are conſumed in the neighbourhood ; and 
in exporting potatoes and grain. Of late, rum, fruit, and 
Port wine, have been imported; and a conſiderable quantity 
of timber is annually brought from Memel and Riga: but 
the veſſels employed in theſe voyages are generally obliged to 
unload at the Carſe, 6 miles below Glencaple Key. 


Extent, Proprietors, Rent, Oc. —The pariſh is 6 miles long, 
and no where more than two miles broad, containing about 4640 
Scotch acres; whereof, 59 are wood, about 60 moſs, and 
the reſt arable, with the exception of nearly 40 acres of mca- 


dow liable to be overflowed by Lochar; and a ſtill greater ex- 


tent 


The various modes of fiſning practiſed here, are deſcribed in the account 


of the pariſh of Dornock, vol. 2d. 
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tent of marſh ground expoſed to the fame accident from the 
ſea, The whole pariſh is the property of William Hagger- 
ſtone Maxwell Conſtable, Eſq. of Nithfdale, excepting about600 
acres belonging to three different heritors, only one of whom 
reſides. The old croft land is ſet at one guinea per acre ; the 
other arable land, from 21 s. to about 10 8. the unimproved 
paſture and moor ground, of which little now remains, from 
is, 6d. to 7s. the marſh and meadow from 10s. to 128. Leaſes 
are commonly granted for 19 years, and no more. The real 
rent of the pariſh is at preſent L. 2151: 8:9. This rent has 
been doubled ſince 1776, and more than tripled fince 1756. 
Such is the rapid progreſs of improvement, that nearly 1s. 5d. 
per acre, more rent is laid on the land, in thoſe leaſes which are 
juſt now about to be renewed *. The tenants pay none of the 
public burdens, except the road money (L. 14 per annum), the 
victual ſtipend, the tithes of fiſh due to the miniſter, and an 
acknowledgement of 18. 64. to the landlord, from every perſon 
who uſes the haf-net. The valued rent is 2597 merks. 


- Produce, Cultivation, &c. -The produce may be thus 
ſtated: | 5 £208 | | 


Acres. Produce Value. Total Total value, 
per acre. | produce. | 


Wheat 193 31 Win. b. 38. 4d. 5983 bſh. L.159g 9 4 
Barley 200 33 do. 28. Gd. 6600 bh. 825 0 0 
Oats 773 35 do. 18 11d. 27055 blh. 2592 15 © 
Potatoes 138 7 tons. 238. 4d. 966 tons. 1127 Q © 


— — 
— 


1414 acres. Iotal value L. 6138 4 4 
There 


How far this may be carried, would be hazardous to conjecture; but, in the 
| « mean 
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4 


© There are alſo about 30 uae, and do uu 
. 4 


= 2 0 -. 


The live bock have been numbered and may be valued 
a nearly as follows: 


173 Horſes, at L. 4 each — L. 2422 


© © 
784 Cows of one year old and upwards, 

| at L. 4 - - - 3136 © © 

190 Calves of the preſent year, at L. 1: to 285 © © 

300 Sheep, at L. 1 - - - 300 © o 

100 Swine, worth when fat, L. 2: 10 250 0 6 


Total value of live ſtock L. 6393 0 0 


Lime is univerſally uſed as a manure. The firſt time 
ground is limed, it is uſual to lay on each acre, from 50 to 70 or 
even, 80 meaſures, more or leſs, in proportion to the heavineſs 
or lightneſs of the ſoil *. Sleech, or ſea ſand, is uſed as a ſub- 
Kitute for lime, by thoſe neareſt the ſhore: 


7 The 


| 2 HY | | | | 
mean time, it gives the friend of the huſbandman pleaſure to obſerve,that hither- 
to, with the advancement of his rent, the price of the productions of the ſoil, his 
activity, his intelligence, and his happineſs, ſeem to have advanced. 


Upon lamd that has never been plonghed before, the lime is not laid un- 


til it be firſt broken by the plough and harrows ; but, if it has been tilled be- 


' fore, it is thought better to ſpread it on the graſs ſurface; and experience 
proves, that it is advantageous to allow the lime to lie a year on the ground, 
before ploughing it down, If it be ploughed down immediately, the farmer 
reaps no benefit from the lime for the firſt crop. 


We. 


e fy © was 
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The following rotation of crops is purſued with little varia- 
tion. The ground is broken up for oats, two crops of which 
are taken in ſucceſſion. Then follows a green crop, general- 
ly potatoes ; ſeldom turnips, peaſe, or naked fallow. After 
this the ground is ſown with clover and rye-graſs, and is then 
mown for the firſt year, paſtured for the two, and ſometimes 
three following years : After which, it is again broken up to 
undergo the ſame courſe of tillage. Where the ſoil is not fit 
for wheat or barley, two or three crops of oats are taken after 
the lime is laid on, and then the ground is laid out for paſture; 
in which ſtate, it is allowed to lie ſtill, in order to ſubdue the 
ruſhes, heath, and moſs which ſoon grow up, and the farmer is 
again called upon to lime and plough it. The farms are ge- 
nerally ſmall, from L. 40 to L. 70 per annum, of rent, and 
ſeveral pay much leſs; two only, pay above L.100 a year. In the 
pariſh there are upwards of 90 carts, and about 70 ploughs, 
both of the Scotch and the Engliſh-form ; the latter is uſed in 
the low land, which is entirely free of ſtones, and the former 
in the dry and ſtony land. The horſes are all of the Scotch 
breed, and employed in agriculture only. A few young ones are 
reared annually, either for ſale, or to ſupply the place of thoſe that 
wear out in the ſervice. The cows are moſtly of the Galloway 
kind. Few of them, even when well fattened, will weigh more 
than 40 ſt. The ſheep are of the Engliſh mugg, the Bakewell; 
the Scotch, or moorland kind. Part of the ſwine are conſumed in 
the pariſh, and part killed and ſalted for the Engliſh market. A 
conſiderable number of young cattle reared in the pariſh, are 
every year ſold in the Dumfries market. All the wheat is car- 
ried thither, and part of the barley produced here; part is 
exported to Whitehaven and Liverpool ; to which ports, to 
Dublin, and ſometimes even to Briſtol, the potatoes, after the 
yery conſiderable conſumption of the * is Os are allo 


ſent. 
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FS * Nr | | | 0s : 
Population. — According to Dr Webſter's report in 1755, 
the number of inhabitants was - - 784 
By a liſt made up in 1777, there were in the pariſh 449 


„ males, and 553 females 


— 91 


Total 902 


In 1791, the population was as under: 


Total 935 Ship carpenters and fai- 
Males 454 lors 25 
Females | 301 Houſe do. and wrights 7 
Pnmarried males, who Maſons 3 
| keep houſe 5 Quarrymen 2 
Under 10 230 Smiths 5 
Above ge 2 Shoe-makers 9 
Families of farmers 66 Weavers 20 
—— of labourers and Taylors 5 
. _ tradeſmen 166 Annual average of births 
Total families 222 in 1740 15 
Roman Catholics, indivi- Average for ſome years 
- . duals 3 paſt | | 25 


Families of diſſenters 3 Born in 1790 and 1791 60 


The average number in each family is under 45, owing to 
the number of poor people who live in houſes by themſelves. 
Almoſt all the inhabitants are employed in agriculture z even 
a great part of the tradeſmen occaſionally take up that em- 


ployment, particularly in harveſt time. The labour of culti- 
vation is, however, chiefly performed by the farmers them- 
_ (who do not difdain to follow the plough), and by their 


families, 


un dhe regiſter are entered the names of ſeveral who died in the 95th and 
— te one is ſaid to have reached 100 years. 
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families, cottagers, and ſervants, though only a few of the laſt 
claſs are required *, 


Keclefiaflical State, Poor, c. The ſtipend is L. 52 ſter- 
ling in money; 236 fl. of meal; 88 pecks of bear ; the tythes 
of Townhead and Byres, paid in kind, on an average L. 12; 
the tiend of fiſh, which is 1 s. from every man who uſes the 
haf-net, valued at L. 3; a glebe of 21 acres, valued at L. 143 
amounting in whole to L. 110 per annum. The manſe was 
built about 1708, by Dr John Hutton, a native of this pariſh, 
and is yet in decent condition. The Duke of Queenſberry is 
patron, 3 

In the pariſh are four ſchools, at which no leſs than 150 
boys and girls are inſtructed in reading, writing, and arith» 
metic ; and at one of them a few boye's are 2 5 Latin and 
Greek, 

In x708, Dr Hutton, above-mentioned, eres L. 1000 
ſterling ; the intereſt of L. goo of which was deſtined for 
ſupport of the native poor of the pariſh, payment of ſchook- 
maſters, maintaining burſars at the ſchools, and repairing the 

D 2 mV 9:0 1 church 


* The wages of à man ſervant who is maintained inthe fatnity; is from L. 6 
to L. 8; thoſe of a woman, about L. 3. The former, while, he remains 
ſingle, if he be frugal, may live decently ; but the latter, who. receives {0 
much leſs for more inceſſant,  thongh Gmewhat caber ahour, fs s be barely able to 
ſupport herſelf on her wages. The married day labourer who receives 
1s. per day, without victuals, and 8 d. with them,” eanYeartdy mtälhftäin His 
generally numerous family. He can earn no more tha L225 14, per unn. 
even were he not to remain idle ene day, Yet ſüch is the happy frugality and 
induſtry of this claſs in Scotland, that there are many families, conſiſting of a 
wife and 7 or 8, and even more children, 4 of whom, at leaſt, can do nothing 
for their own ſubſiſtence, ſupported by the labour of one man : And, what 


| the luxurious will ſcarcely believe, they mY be talernbly Sal Gothog ond 
fed, contented and bappy. | | 


* 
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church and manſe. The intereſt of the remaining L. 100 


Was allotted to defray the eæpence of management; which, by 
the feed of mortiſication, is intruſted to the ſeſhon of the 
Paxidhy. whoſe accounts are e audited vey 5 preſ· 
bytery of the bounds. un 

The whole ſum of L. 1000, il after i came into the 


hands of the ſeſſion, laid out in the purchaſe of the barony of 


Barclay, in Colvend, which now yields an annual rent of 
L. 183. The pariſh afterwards received L. 310 more in dona- 
tions from different perſons; L. 1 ro of which was laid out to 
improve Barclay, and the remaining L. 200 is lent out at L. 5 
fer cent intereſt; ſo that the whole annual income of the pa- 
rim is now L. 193, which is thus an. 


n IL. 30 


0 0 
e e e e e 
To ditto at Highmains 7 0 © 
A Keltown = — 7 © 0 


10 * maintainance, of ſix poor. boys a8 burſars;. at 
the ſchool of Bankend, each of whom receive an- 
-:nually L. 3: 426 for four years — 19 7 © 
After they leave ſchool, they receive each 78. 6d, 
fora years more, to aſſiſt in the payment of ap= 
_ , premice: fees, if bound to any trade = 2 £. 0 
Privately, diſtributed in terms of a donation &...0-:.0 
Publicly diſtributed at three different terms annually, 
mort or leſs according to circumſtances, but on 
en average 7 hob; - 3 80. © © 


os Total L. 161 12 © 


The occaſional expences for the management of the funds 


do not amount te more than L. 2 annually z what remains of 
the 
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the income, is devoted to the buying of books for the ſchools, 
and poor ſcholars z building and repairing ſchoolhouſes, 
church, and manſe ; and relieving accidental diftreſs. The 
collections, at the church door, amounting to L. 4 per annum, 
are deſtined for the ſupport of thoſe who, not having been 
born in the pariſh, have no right e e in the benefit of 
Dr Hutton's fund“. 


Eminent 


* If the ſituation, circumſtances, and manners of the inhabitants of Caer- 
laverock are conſidered, it ſhould ſeem that a fourth part of the ſum, allotted 
to the ſupport of the poor, might be ſufficient for all the purpoſes of real and 
uſeful charity. And, indeed, an attentive obſerver will reckon it a matter of 
doubt, whether the greatneſs of the pariſh funds be productive of moſt good 
or evil. The moraliſt has ſome canſe to complain, that it dries up the ſources 
of private charity, and renders the poorer people leſs willing to aſſiſt their old and 
needy relations. Theſe, they ſeem ſometimes diſpoſed to abandon to the care of 
the ſeſſion, who cannot, by the ſmall allowance they beſtow, make up to them 
the want of that tender aſſiduity, which proves the cordial of age and poverty, 
and which natural aſfection alone can adminiſter, | 

The farmer with ſtill greater reaſon complains, that the idea of a plentiful 
fund eſtabliſhed for their ſupport, fills the pariſh, in ſpite of. every effort to 
prevent it, with the idle, infirm, and indolent ; and renders it difficult for him to 
obtain day-labourers. In fine, the poor themſelves are far from being con- 
tented with their reſpective proportions of the funds, which are, notwithſtand- 
ing, diſtributed with great impartiality. They are accuſtomed to lean too much 
to them, and to depend too little upon their own exertions : Nay, it is ſaid, 
that a querulous habit is acquired, and even infirmity feigned, in order to ex- 
cite compaſſion, and to obtain a more liberal ſbare of charity. 

In the oppoſite ſcale of good, theſe effects of the funds are to be thrown : 
Firſt, The ſupport of convenient ſchools ; Second, That no diſtreſs ariſing 
from poverty occurs, which obtains not a prompt relief, without any expence 
to the inhabitants of the pariſh, But, though none of the poor of Caerlave- 
rock are under the neceſſity of begging from houſe to houſe, the pariſh is as 
much as any other in this quarter, peſtered with vagrants, and as liberal to 

From theſe facts and obſervations then, as it has occurred to every man who 
* turns 
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+ Eminent Men. Dr John Hutton, whoſe benefactions have 
been juſt now mentioned, was born in this pariſh; and, for 
ſome time, herded the ſheep of the Epiſcopal miniſter of this 
Charge. From this humble ſtation he was removed to be a 
companion to a gentleman's ſon, who had taken a fancy to 
him ; and along with this perſon he acquired the rudiments of 
a liberal education. At Edinburgh he ſtudied phyſic; and, 
going abroad in purſuit of that ſcience, happened to be in 
Holland a little before the Revolution, While in that country, 
it happened that Mary, Princeſs of Orange, being thrown 
from her horſe at a hunting party, Hutton was the firſt to 
preſent himſelf, when a ſurgeon was wanted to bleed her, 
This put him in the road to preferment. He came over at the 
revolution; Was made firſt phyſician to King William and 
Queen Mary, and phyſician general to their armies and hoſ- 
pitals: In which ſtations he acquired an ample fortune, and 
died in 1712. Beſides theſe benefactions, he bequeathed his 


library 


* (ery | C 44 

turns his attention to the Tolution of this important queſtion, How ought 
the poor to be ſupplied,” it may be inferred ; 

That diſtreſs and poverty multiply in proportion to thoſe funds that are 
created to relieve them. Where the carcaſe is, there the eagles will de g- 

« thered together.” 

0 That the meaſures of charity ought to remain ia: ke, till the moment when 
it is neceſſary that they ſhould be diſtributed. © 

That in the country pariſhes of Scotland, in general, dal, Gecaſional, o- 
lantary, collections are ſufficient. 

That the legiſlature has no occaſion to interfere to augment that ſtream 
which is already copious enough, though not * from its prope 
Re, or confined to its proper channel. 

In fine, that the eſtabliſhment ee Wed be, ay unneceſ- 


iy, but hurtful, ee 
relief to the por. 


: =» 
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library to the preſbytery of gr which" town he repre- 
— in parliament. o e don Het use 
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Miſcellaneous Olfervations*.-_.The lights of Caerlaverock 
are in general plain, honeſt, ſober, induſtrious, and charitable. 
From their vicinity to Dumfries and the ſhore, they are more 
poliſhed and liberal than ſome of their inland neighbours. 
The farmers, though none of them rich, are yet, in general, 
in comfortable circumſtances. This they owe to their own 
frugality, ſkill, and induſtry ; but, in ſome meaſure, alſo to the 
advantages of being near a conſiderable market town z the vi- 
cinity of two ſea-ports; and the circumſtances of their bor- 
dering upon Lochar moſs, which ſupplies them with abun- 
dance of fuel; though, at the ſame time, from the great 
„ precious to the huſbandman; 

| which 
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* Antiquities On the ſouth ſide of the pariſh, not far from the ſhore, 
are ſcarcely to be traced the veſtiges of a moated triangular caſtle ; probably 
that from which the name of the pariſh is derived, and ſuppoſed to be the 
Carbiintorigiim of Ptolemy. A little to the north-eaſt of theſe remains, ars 
to be ſeen the ſtill more venerable ruins of another and more modern caſtle, of 
ſimilar ſhape, but much larger dimenſions ; long the principal reſidence of the 
noble family of Maxwell; which has been ſo well deſcribed by Groſe and Pen- 
nant, as to render any particulars here unneceſſary. Not far weſt of this caſtle 
riſes the hill Wardlaw ; on the top of which, are yet viſible, the yeſtiges of 2 
Roman incampment, conjectured to be the Uxe/a of Ptolomy. 'The hill after» 
wards ſerved as a watch-tower to the caſtle; for which purpoſe it was well fit · 
ted, commanding a very extenſive proſpect in almoſt every direction On 
the borders of this pariſh is a mount, called the Bailey Know, one of theſe en- 
campments called moats ; near which, ſome iron hoops and chains were found. 
——A little below Glencaple Key, cloſe by the ſhore, was a cell or a chapel, 
dedicated to St Columba ; near this is a well, of which no perſon was permit« 
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which procuring peats, eſpecially in rainy ſeafons, occaſions, 
they earneſtly join in the general complaint of this part of 
Scotland, againſt the partial and abſurd duty which is laid up- 
on coals imported into this partof the kingdom. To caſt, dry, and 
cart home all the peats conſumed in the pariſh, would occupy 
for one day 4762 perſons, together with 1382 horſes and 
carts, whoſe labour ought to be rated at L. 376. A few 
coals alſo are uſed by. thoſe that are at a diſtance from the 
moſs. — Another great, though precarious advantage, is, 
that the farmers of this pariſh, in general, hold their farms 
of a landlord, whoſe wiſe and good maxims, in the ma- 
nagement of his eſtate, have hitherto been, not to over- 
rate his land, nor to remove his old tenants, ſo long as they 
are diſpoſed-to keep their farms, whilſt they continue to be in- 
duſtrious, and while there is even a probability that they 
ſhall be able to pay their rent. The leaſes on the Nithſ- 
dale eſtate are always offered again to the old tenant, and 
renewed at leaſt two years before their expiration : a practice 
well worthy the regard of all thoſe landholders, who do not 
mean, by encouraging a competition of bidders, to ſtir up en- 
vy, and to raiſe their land above its juſt value. 

The farmers of this pariſh, and indeed, generally ſpeak- 
ing, almoſt all its inhabitants, are natives of it. Excepting 
two Iriſh families, alſo, they are all of Scotch extraction. Here 
the fathers, for ſome generations back, have poſſeſſed the 
ſame farms which their children now cultivate. The te- 
nants value themſelves as much on this antiquity of poſſeſ- 
fion, as if *they were hereditary proprietors, and not with- 
out reaſon, as it {till has been a claim to the landlord's favour ; 
and we truſt, that we ſhall not be accuſed of carrying our 
ſpeculations too far, when we venture to aſſert, that the per- 
| Nur of * which the farmers enjoy, is not only 
I mts favourable 
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fayourable to their happineſs, but alſo to chat with which” it 
is eſſentially connected, their virtue. The love of eſteem i is 
a moſt powerful principle of goodneſs ;' and ſurely men 
will be more anxious to obtain the good opinion of thole, 
among whom they have been born, and with whom they haye 
long aſſociated, than of thoſe who are but the acquaintance 

of a day, and from whoſe neighbourhood they are ſoon £ per- 


haps, to remove, Fx . 5 
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"NUMBER IV. 
PARISH OF NEWHILLS. 


(couNnTY, SYNOD, AND PRESBYTERY OF ABERDEEN.) 


: 


By the Rev. Mu. Jonx Brown. 
—— — — —— — 


| Name, Situation, &c. 

I 1663, the lands of Capelhills were mortiſied for the main - 
tenance of a miniſter, and a church was built upon them, 

by George Davidſon of Pettans“, burgeſs of Aberdeen; in con- 
ſequence of which, the ſouth eaſt corner of the extenſive pariſh 
of St Machar was erected into a ſeparate pariſh in 1666. Theſe 
lands of Capelhills, (probably derived from Capella, a chapel), 
now aſſumed the name of Newhills, and from them the 
whole pariſh was denominated.—— The pariſh forms an irre- 
gular hexagon, about 5+ miles in diameter; is in general hil- 
1y, and, towards the weſt end, may be called mountainous. 
The ſoil in the north-eaſt part, which is low, is a deep rich 
mould on a good loamy bottom, producing early and luxuri- 
ant 


9 


A very benevolent character. He erected, at his own expence, a bridge 
upon the great north road, over the Buxburn, a rapid ſtream in this pariſh 
where he had been witneſs to ſome perſons periſhing in the water. He alſo 
mortified his lands of Pettans, in ny, for the ſupport of the miniſters 
of Abeddeen. 
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ant crops, inferior neither in quantity and quality to any in 
the country but, in the far greater part of the pariſh, the 
ground is black, light, ſhallow, and ſpungy ; incapable of re- 
ſiſting violent impreſſions either of heat or cold; not reten- 
tive of moiſture in the droughts of ſummer, and apt to eject 
the roots of tender plants in the intenſe froſts of winter. 
The air is extremely ſharp and piercing. The moſt prevalent 
diſtemper is the rheumatiſm ; commonly attributed to the in- 
fluence of the eaſt wind, which blows here with unuſual keen- 
neſs, — The river Don *, which forms the north-eaſt boun- 
dary of the pariſh, is well known for its excellent ſalmon, 
which would be more abundant here, were it not for the cruives 
placed a little farther down the river. Pike and trout are alſo 
found in the Don, which is not navigable. There are alſo 6 
rivulets abounding with ſmall trouts and eel ; ſeveral chaly- 
beate ſprings ; and three very copious ſprings of water of A 
moſt excellent quality i in — Farin. 


Produce, Rent, c. — The principal vegetable productions 
are oats, barley, ſown graſſes, turnips, and potatoes. About 
two thirds of the arable ground are annually cropped with 
oats and barley ; and large quantities of graſs and turnips are 
raiſed upon the more extenſive and improved farms in the pa- 
riſh. 80 ſenſible are the people, i in general, of the 1 
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About 1750, in a fine ſummer morning, between 5 and 6 o'clock, the 
ded of this river, for the ſpace of 3 miles below the church of Dyce, was found 
entirely empty; and was paſſed and repaſſed by ſeveral perſons who gathered 
the fiſh that lay ſprawling in the bottom. No perſon obſerved the commence- 
ment of this uncommon phenamenon. About half an hour after its.diſcovery, 
the water came down the channel again in a full body. 'This was occaſioned 
probably by a chaſm formed by ſome internal commotion of the earth, Ach 
' was ſenſibly felt by ſome perſons, 0 
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of the latter crop, for feeding their cattle, that even the ſmal, 


leſt tenants have a portion of their ground in turnips. Pota- 
toes have likewiſe been employed of late for the ſame purpoſe, 

A few peaſe and a ſmall quantity of flax are raiſed. Seed- 
time commences about the middle of March, and harveſt ge- 
nerally begins the 6th of September. Upwards of a third- 
part of the pariſh remains uncultivated, producing little elſe 
except heath. That it is ſuſceptible of improvement, the ad- 
jacent farms, which 20 or 30 years ago were in the ſame con- 
dition, ſufficiently evince. About 200 acres are covered 


with plantations ; and there is a nurſery of foreſt timber and 


fruit trees upon the lands of Auchmull. The foil is found very 
well adapted to the raiſing of ſeedlings z and the ground never 
having been dunged, the plants are hardy, and thrive re- 
markably in England and the ſouthern parts of Scotland, from 
whence there is a large demand. The pariſh cannot be ſaid 
to ſupply itſelf with proviſions : for, though it exports a conſi- 
derable quantity of barley to the breweries about Aberdeen, and 
a great deal of milk, butter, and eggs, is daily carried from 
it to that eity for ſale, yet ſo numerous are the labourers, 
mechanics, and manufacturers, whoſe ſuſtenance comes en- 
tirely from Aberdeen, that the import of meal alone more 
than overbalances exports of every kind. There are 21 heritors, 
3 of whom conſtantly reſide. About 40 years ago, the pa- 
riſh contained 50 plough- gates of land, each occupied by one 
tenant, and yielding about L. 10 of yearly rent. They are now 
ſubdivided into at leaſt four times as many ſmaller farms; the 
value of each of which, at an average, may be calculated at 
L. 8 fer annum. There are likewiſe 14 large farms in the 
pariſh, moſt of which are in the natural poſſeſſiom uf the pro- 
prietors, The greater part of theſe has, within a few years, 
been gained from the ſurrounding muirs; and each of them 
would, if let, now yield a rent of from L. 60 to L. 1co, 

3 The 
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The valued rent of the country part of the pariſh, (for part, 
belonging to, or held of the town of Aberdeen, has no valuas' 
tion), is L. 1313 :6:8 Scotch. A kind of valuation, ſuppoſ-' 
ed to have been the real rent of the pariſh, amounting to 
L. 4653: 6:8 Scotch, was given in to the preſbytery of A- 
berdeen by the heritors, in 1679. The mean rent of land is 
about 1 58 per acre; but, it muſt be obſerved, that every farm 
has a proportionable quantity of paſturage and moſs annexed 
to it, the benefits of which, the tenant enjoys without any ad- 
ditional expence. Some of the beſt land is let at L. 2 per acre. 
The large farms are all incloſed with ſtone fences: the Eng- 
liſn plough is uſed on them, and is drawn by 2 or 4 horſes. 
The principal manure is ſhell lime, brought from Aberdeen; 
from whence, likewiſe, conſiderable quantities of ſtreet dung 
are procured. Improvements upon one farm, which produ- 
ces great crops, have been made by means of ſoap aſhes, and 
other manure of a ſaponaceous nature. The ſoil alſo requires 
to be frequently laid down in graſs, that it may acquire a con- 
ſiſteney or body. This, however, proves no unprofitable ma- 
nagement, as the graſs fields are rented by butchers at a very 
high price. The leſſer farmers till employ the Scotch plough, 
to which they frequently yoke oxen and horſes together, 
Their infield, which is ſeldom allowed to remain in graſs, is di- 
vided into three portions, which alternately receive the ma- 
nure : barley is always ſown in that part which is dunged, 
and the other two are eropped with oats. There are 88 
ploughs in the pariſh z of which, 49 are drawn by horſes, ) 
by oxen, and the reſt by both. 'The number of carts is 139 *. 

WV. | Manufadtures. 


* A male labouring ſervant receives L. 2 : 10; a female ſervant L. 1 the 
half year. Common labourers are hired at 9d. a day, in harveſt at 15. 
and in time of mowing hay, at 18. 6d. Many earn 18. a day by working in 
the quarries, and in making ſtone fences, being paid by the piece. The day 

wages 
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Manufacturer. The principal article of trade, in the pa- 

riſh, is the cutting and preparing ſtones for the London mar. 
bet. Upon the lands of Auchmull, are 4 quarries; from 
whence are exported, annually, upwards of 45,000 ſquare feet 
of litter ſtones, and ſome years above 15,000 tons of caufe. 
way ſtones. On another eſtate is a fifth quarry, from which, 
it is ſuppoſed, between 3,000 and 4,000 ſquare feet of litter 
ſtones, and ſome thouſands of the fmaller ones, are yearly 
exported. All the quarries afford a very good kind of granite, 
* exceedingly durable, and capable of a fine poliſh. About 50 
men are employed in the ſtone trade, partly common labour- 
ers, hired by the day, —the reſt are paid by the piece. Ma- 
ſons who dreſs litter ſtones receive 2d. the ſquare foot; thoſe 
who make the cauſeway ſtones, 18. 6d. per ton. The car. 
riage of the ſtones to Aberdeen forms an article of confidera- 
ble proſit to the farmers in the vicinity, who almoſt conſtant- 
ly employ their horſes and carts in that way. Upon the Don, 
is a paper mill, containing two vats, and employing 16 hands; 
alſo a mill for teaſing, carding, and roving wool, and for 

waulking cloths. In the pariſh are 5 mills for grinding grain. 


Population T able. 


Inhabitants in 1755 959 Under 10 182 

| in 1769 859 Between 10 and 20 238 
in 1792 1153 20 and 30 316 

4 | ; -” Between 


wages of a maſon are 18. 6d. of a joiner and gardener, 1s. and of a taylor, 6d 
None of the above, except the laſt mentioned, and thoſe hired by the half- 
year, have victuals furniſhed by their employer. The annual expence of 
a married labourer, with three or four young children, cannot be eſtimated 
at leſs than L. 15 ſterling, The price of proviſions is always regulated dy 
the Aberdeen market, | | 


Between 40 and 60 303 Maſons 8 
60 and 80 104 Weavers 6 
80 and 90 | 3 Shoemakers | s. 

Above 90 2 Taylors 7 
n 38850 Butchers | 2 
Females ._ 6503 Epiſcopalians : THEE / þ 
Married perſons 384 Seceders _ 10 
Widowers and widows 435 Quakers I4 
Single perſons 724 Yearly average of baptiſms 21 
Born in the pariſh WY © of marriages 8 
in other diſtricts 735 Black cattle 900 

Male ſervants 86 Sheep n 600 
Female, do. 46 Horſes. 230 
Blackſmiths 6 Carts I / 
Joiners, | 8 S 


Stipend, Poor, c. The ſettlement for the miniſter, made 
by Mr Davidſon, was all in land, and now conſiſts of 110 acres 
of infield, 250 acres of fold, 100 acres of paſturage, and 203 
acres of hill and muir ground, together with the privilege of 
moſs and paſturage; worth in whole L. 140 per annum. Be- 
ſides this landed property, the miniſter receives about L. 7 
ſterling, for communion elements, &c. The Earl of Fife is 
patron. The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary is L. 100 Scots; he has a- 
bout 40 ſcholars in winter, and 20 in ſummer. The number 
of poor on the roll, is 18; the amount of the collections at the 
church door for their ſupport, and the intereſt of a ſmall fund 
laved therefrom, is L. 18 “ 


Miſcellanesus Obſervations.—There are three annual fairs 
held 


* In the pariſh is a cairn 108 feet long, by 38 feet broad; many tumuli, 
on the top of one of which is a ſmall monument, made of dreſſed ſtones well 
cemented 
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held at Greenburn in this pariſh, for the ſale of cattle, hor. 
ſes, and different kinds of hard- ware. There is plenty of fuel, 
not only for conſumption, but alſo for ſale.—The people are 
well entitled to the character of induſtry, ſobriety, and tem- 
perance, Of their moral and religious character, a fa- 
vourable idea may be formed from their regular and de- 
cent attendance upon divine worſhip, There are 3 ale- 
houſes, chiefly frequented by travellers, upon the two public 
roads that run through this pariſh, which are kept in excel- 
lent repair. 


cemented with lime, 8 feet long, 5 broad, and 4 in height ; ſome remains of 
a druidical temple ; the veſtiges of an old chapel : and in one of the dens of 
the hill of Elrick, is to be ſeen the mouth of a cave, ſuppoſed by the vulgar to 
penetrate for miles under ground, and celebrated in their legends as the reſi- 
dence of a noted robber and his gang. He was lain by an anceſtor of the 
Johnſtons of Caſkieben ; and the weapon employed upon that occaſion till 
makes a part of the arms belonging to that family, The cave is now ſhat up, 
in order to prevent its harbouring foxes and other ravenous beaſts, 
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NUMBER V. 
PARISH OF LESLIE. 


(PRESBYTERY OF KIRKCALDY, SYNOD AND COUNTY 
OF FIFE.) 


By the Rev. Mn. GeonGs Willis. 


Name. 


6 ans original name of this pariſh was Fetkill ; but when 

the family of Leſlie, Earls of Rothes, became the 
principal proprietors, they gave their own name to their 
poſſeſſions here, and the whole diſtrict came at laſt to be 
known by the ſame appellation. | 


Surface, Soil, Rent, &c.— The pariſh is in general flat, but 
riſes gently from the banks of the river Leven, which forms 
the ſouthern boundary. It is almoſt wholly an arable diſtrict. 
The foil is in general good The real rent is not known. 
The valued rent is L. 4561 Scotch. The parks of Leſlie are 
let annually by auction, and generally taken by the town's 
people of Leſlie, who pay, at an average, from L. 1: 15 to 
L. 2 per acre. As they are paſtured by milch cows, and as 

Vol.. VI. | — | about 
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about L. 2 is paid for a cow's graſs, it is neceſſary to keep as 
good cows as poſſible; and, indeed, more good ones are tobe ſeen 
in Leſlie, than perhaps in any town of its ſize. 'They commonly 
bring from L. 7 to L. 10, and are all of the Fife breed. Some 
Dutch cows were tried, and ſome of the Iriſh and Lancaſhire 
breed; but they did not anſwer, as the firſt were expenſive to 
keep up in winter, and the laſt did not yield much milk. Almoſt 
all the lands of the pariſh have been cultivated; and by far the 
greateſt part of them are either under crops of grain, potatoes, 
turnips, and flax, or in ſown graſs. The farmers now deal 
more in rearing cattle, and in general plough leſs ground, 
but, at the ſame time, raiſe more corn than formerly. While the 
farms were unincloſed, and little or no ſown graſs raiſed, the 
cattle gathered a miſerable ſubſiſtence on bare leys; which, 
after reſting ſeveral years, were broken up, and cropt, year after 
year, till they ſcarce produced double the ſeed. The land is 
now plowed by one man commonly with a pair of horſes, 
inſtead of four oxen with two horſes and a lad to drive them, 
as was formerly the caſe *. 


ManufaRures, In the town of Leſlie the weavers are the 
moſt 


* Prices of Labour and Provi ſiont.—In 1159, a day labourer's wages were 
gd. without victuals. If he was employed during the winter and ſummer, he 
got only 6d. The yearly wages of a man ſervant were then from L. 2 : 10, 
to L. 3, ſter. and thoſe of a maid ſervant, from L. 1: 10, to L. 2. But a 


ſufficient man ſervant cannot now be got under L. 5: 10 or L. 6, nor a 


maid ſervant under L. 2: 10 or L 3, a year. A common labourer now 
gets Is. a day. In 1759, beef could have been bought, between Michael- 
mas and Martinmis, at 2s 8d. per ſtone; it is now 5s 4d. The price of 
fowls and eggs is doubled. A good fowl is 18, and a dozen of eggs, 4d.— 
Butter was 5d. now it is 8d. a pound. Milk was 1d. pint, now it is 2d, 
Coals were 4d, a load, now they are 7d. Salt was 4d. a peck, now 6d. 
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moſt numerous ſet of handicraftſmen, no other claſs of me- 
chanics bearing any proportion to them. Their principal em- 
ployment is weaving plain linen and cotton checks, by which 
- moſt of them can earn from 14d. to 18d. or 20d. a day. 'The 
chief employment of the women is ſpinning lint and tow. 
About 30 years ago, when they univerſally ſpun with one 
hand, a heſp or flip, which 1s the fourth part of a ſpindle, 
was thought a ſufficient day's work for a woman; and miſtreſ- 
ſes required no more of their maid-ſervants when they ſat the 
whole day at the wheel. After they had ſpun their heſp, the 
reſt of the time was their own. Before 1770, a wheel for ſpin- 
ning with both hands was unknown in the pariſh, now almoſt 
none Elſe are to be ſeen it. The manufacturers uſed to give 
only 10d. for ſpinning a ſpindle of yarn, ſo that, at that rate, 
a woman earned only 15d. a week; but now the manufactur- 
ers pay 18. for ſpinning a ſpindle, and a woman can ſpin 24 
ſpindles a week, which makes 25. 6d. 


Stipend, —— The ſtipend conſiſts of 42 bolls of oat-meal, 8 
Dutch ſtones to the boll; 22 bolls of barley, Linlithgow 
meaſure; and L. 50 ſterling in money. The manſe was 
built in 1687, and repaired in 1989. The glebe is very in- 
different. It is ſurpriſing to ſee ſome miniſters eſtimating 
their glebes, and adding their value to the livings; for there 
1s ſcarcely a miniſter who would not give his glebe to any 
man that would drive his fuel, furniſh his family with milk, 
and a horſe to ride on when he is neceſſarily called from home: 
and, if the miniſter hath any tolerable ſkill in arithmetic, he 
might give the man, who would ſupply him with the above 
conveniencies, 5 guineas a year along with glebe ; for in that 
caſe he would ſave the expence of 'a man ſervant, which, as 
times go, is at leaſt L. 12 or L. 14, and the riſque of loſing a 
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horſe or a cow, which are fully as liable to morally in the 
poſſeſſion of a clergyman, as-in other hands * 


Poor, 


* The following obſervations on the ſtate of the clergy, tranſmitted by Mr 
Willis, tho' not immediately within the ſcope of this work, yet are here in- 
ſerted, on account of their connection with the ſituation of ſo AT 
and fo uſeful a part of the community. 


Patriots, and friends to mankind would wiſh to know how to ameliorate the 
condition of every uſeful claſs of men in the kingdom. With regard to the peo» 
ple at large, their condition and circumſtances are every day becoming more 
comfortable and afluent ; while thoſe of the clergy are every day declining, 
verging to poverty, and its uſual concomitant, contempt. 

Nil habet infelix pauperies dutius in ſe, 
% Quam quod ridiculos homines facit.“ 

We all eaſily find out ways and means for the relief of the diſtreſſed, when 
we ourſelves are well and at our eaſe, Some will ſay, that the clergy ſhould 
return to that plain and homely fare and clothing, which their predeceſſors 
uſed at the beginning of the century, Not to mention other anſwers to this 
advice, even to live in that manner now, would coſt double of what it did then, 
The boys in Heriot's Hoſpital live upon the ſame kind of food, and have the 
ſame kind of cloths, as they had an hundred years ago ; and yet, I ſuppoſe, 
it will be found, that the expence of their maintenance and clothing is now 
double of what it was then, Others will ſay, that the clergy ſhould take 
farms; not conſidering how difficult they are to be got. Beſides, where one 
miniſter will gain by farming, nineteen in twenty, or rather 99 in 100, would 
probably loſe by it; as they cannot always be at the head of their labouring 
ſervants ; nor are they, in any way, a match for horſe-cowpers, cow-cowpers, 
brewers, and butchers, the people that farmers have to deal with. Gentle- 
men farmers are on the ſame footing as a clergyman would be; and ſure I am, 
that there are not many inſtances of their meeting with much ſucceſs. 

There are two difficulties in the way of applying for an augmentation of 
Nipends. The certain and almoſt unlimited expence of ſuch an application, (if 
the heritors vigorouſly oppoſe the meaſure, as they often have done,) and the 
abſolute uncertainty of obtaining it, as the courts of law are veſted with arbi- 
trary powers to give or to refuſe. © Arbitria judicum pro legibus ſunt,” If it 

| be faid, ls not the victual, of which part of our ſtipends often conſiſts, more 
valnablo 
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Poor, Funds, 69%. —— - The collections at the church doors 


amount, on an average of the laſt 10 years, to L. 18 per an- 
num; 


valuable in this century than in the laſt ? I ſuppoſe if you will pitch upon any 
20 years of the laſt century, and compare them with the 20 correſponding 
years in this, you will find the difference next to nothing; for beſides, that 
from the improvements in agriculture, by which grain is raiſed in greater 
CHOIR e 9 
falls ſo low as formerly. 

There ſeems to be but one way, in which Get ct rats to 
ameliorated, with the leaſt loſs to the public at large, and to the feweſt indi- 
viduals, In Scotland, the tithes of ſeyeral pariſhes, which belonged to religi- 
ous houſes are veſted in the Crown, and are let in leaſe for two or three lives ; 
for which the tenant is bound to pay a certain annual ſum to the Exchequer, 
At the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Preſbyterian form of church government 
here, the biſhops rents alſo were veſted in the Crown, I have no doubt, from 
counter-revolution being not only poſſible but probable ; and which aQuaily 
took place. Again, at the Revolution, theſe were in like manner veſted in 
the Crown, and for the ſame reaſon : for if King William had been as well 
aſſured of the ſupport of the Epiſcopal clergy, as he was of the Preſbyterian, 
the form of church government had not been altered at that time. So that 
theſe unalienated tithes and biſhops rents are the patrimony of the church, and 
ſeem to have been veſted in the crown as a depoſit ; for they were never forfeited 
by rebellion or otherwiſe; and were lodged there, as a proviſion againſt an event, 
which now, by the treaty of union, and the king's coronation oath, never can 
take place, It is greatly to the honour of the legiſlature, that it has reſtored 
their family eſtates to men whoſe anceſtors had forfeited them by rebellion ; 
and hence, I ſhould think it very unhandſome, upon a proper application, to 
refuſe to their very beſt and firmeſt friends that part of their patrimony, from 
which they are excluded on account of no rebellion or forfeiture whatever, 
Suppoſe this reſtored, who would ſuffer any lofs ? As to the loſs to the Exche- 
quer, what a trifle is it to an empire which has ſuch revenues as ours? As to 
the loſs to the collectors, it would be a very ſerious one, and a mighty hard- 
ſhip indeed, to extinguiſh no leſs than about a dozen of finecure places. With. 
regard to the tackſmen, whoſe tacks are good for their term of years, would it 
make any difference to them, to pay the tack-duty to the church, in place of 
paying it to the exchequer ? 

I ball mention but one conſequence, if the incomes of the clergy be not. a. 

meliorated, 
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num; the hire of the mortclotlis to L. 3: 10; and the inte- 
reſt of principal ſums belonging to the pariſh to L. 25, mak - 


ing 


meliorated, the decline of learning will follow. This muſt infallibly be the caſe 
in any ſtate, where there is not a rank which requires a conſiderable degree of 
learning, where there is not room for a conſiderable number of the learned to be 
employed in it, and where that employment does not entitle them to a decent 
degree both of profit and of reſpect. Suppoſe the ſtipends of Scotland to fall as 
much in their value for half a century to come, as for half a century paſt, how 
few clergymen, who are enabled to give their ſons ſuch an expenſive educati- 
on, as a miniſter ſhould have, would breed them to a profeſſion where they 
cannot gain ſo comfortable a ſubſiſtence as many mechanics can earn ? With 
what kind of young men would gentlemen be ſupplied as tutors in their fami- 
lies, and who are now ſo well ſupplied, by preachers and ſtudents in divinity? 
Though a Dionyſius might make it worth the while of a Pythagoras, to come 
from Greece to Syracuſe, to inſtru himſelf and his courtiers, I ſuſpect, that 
when Scottiſh lairds muſt ſend to Oxford and Cambridge for tutors to their 
children, few will be ſent for, and fewer come to a country, where they can 
look for no farther preferment. England, I think, will continue to be the 
ſeat of learning ; till ſuch time as the livings of the dignified clergy of the 
church there, ſhall be reduced to as low an ebb, as at preſent are the livings 
of the dignified clergy in France, 

I have ever been of opinion, that the downfall of the church will bury learn- 
ing in its ruins; and this ſeems to be warranted by the hiftory of all nations, 
That body of men, who are now ſneeringly called Prieſts, their office Prieſt- 
hood, and their employment, Prieſtcraft, and which I ſhall call, the Clerical 
order eſtabliſhed by law, have been in all ages and nations of the world, the 
repoſitories of learning. In our own country, at the firſt appointment of the 
Court of Seſſion, there was ſuch a penury of the learned laity, that they were 
obliged to the church for one half of the judges. Wherever the clerical order 
has been creditable and reſpectable, light and learning have ſhone forth. 
Whence proceeded the firſt birth of learning, but from the prieſts of Egypt! 
Whither did the Grecian ſages travel but into Egypt and the Eaſt ? Were not 
the Brahmins, the Gentoo clergy, who were, and ftill are, of high eſteem, 
thoſe whom Pythagoras wiſhed, and travelled to learn from ? Were there not at 
Rome a Caius Julius Cæſar Pontifex Maximus, and a Marcus Tullius Cicero 
at the head of the college of Augurs ? Was ever virtue, and piety, and learn- 
ing more nobly ſupported than in the writings of the divines of the church of 


England? 
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ing a total income of L. 46: 10. Of which, L. 4: 14 is paid 
for ſeſſion clerk's and officer's ſalaries, quarter fees of poor 
ſcholars, houſe rents and clothes for the poor. About L. 41, 
on an average, is diſtributed among 33 penſioners, of whom 
zo reſide in the town of Leſlie. The diſtribution is made 
weekly; none get above 18. nor any leſs than 6d. This is a 
much better mode than that followed by moſt of the kirk- ſeſ- 
ſions in the neighbourhood, who make their diſtributions 
monthly, thus occaſioning the poor to live plentifully one week, 


and 


England ? I have not heard, indeed, whether the Hottentots, the Cherokees, 
the Chitaws, the Eſquimaux, &c. ever had any clergy ; and as little have I 
heard of the learned productions of thoſe ornaments of human nature. 

Upon the whole, I cannot help thinking, it would be bad policy in any 
ſtate, to ſuffer a body of men, who, firſt and laſt, have been of no ſmall uſe 
to the intereſts of learning and of virtue, to languiſh in poverty, and dwindle 
into contempt. No doubt, the art of printing, and the eſtabliſhment of uni- 
verſities, have contributed, as well as the clergy, to the increaſe, and to 
the diffuſion of knowledge; but the clergy diffuſe knowledge, and the beſt 
kind of knowledge, to all men, high and low, to the cobler as well as to the 
king, While the ſchools of the philoſophers of old, thought it a profanation 
to enlighten the vulgar, the fiſhermen of Galilee, and their ſucceſſors, have 
initiated the vulgar in the moſt ſublime doctrines, and the pureſt morality ; 
have ſuggeſted to them the moſt noble conſolations, and have drawn them 
forth to action, by the moſt exalted hopes. And who are the men, who pro- 
vide ſociety (I do not ſay with the neceſſaries and comforts of life only), but 
with all its elegancies, with all its ſuperfluities, with all its luxuries ? Who 
but the vulgar ? They bear all its burdens, and I am ſorry to ſay, ſuffer all its 
hardſhips. And can juſtice or gratitude, can humanity and compaſſion, leave 
them to drudge in this world, like beaſts of burden, cut them off from all conſo- 
lation here, and leave them deſtitute of all rational hopes of enjoying a better 
condition hereafter? That, however, muſt be the caſe, if they are deprived alto- 
gether of the inſtructions of their beſt friends, and thrown into the hands of 
perſons who may be as ignorant as themſelves, - 5 


* 
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and beg or ſtarve the reſt of the month ., No diſtinction be. 
tween the poor of the diſſenters, and the poor of the Eſtabliſh- 
ed Church is allowed. 

For 17 years preceding 1781, the collections, on an average, 
were L.15:10; the hire of the mortcloths amounted to 
L. 3: 5 and the ſums diſtributed * the poor, to about 
L. 30 annually. 

Since 1759, no perſon in this pariſh hath periſhed by hun- 
ger, nakedneſs, or want of lodging; nor have any taken to 
begging. During this period, it muſt be mentioned, that 
the heritors of the pariſh have not given one farthing to the 
poor, offerings at the church door excepted; and even theſe came 
only from one family, all the other proprietors being non- reſi- 
dents +. 


OUTS. 


8 ene fays Mr Wills, ſhould be treated like young birds, give them 
kttle at a time, but often. 


+ Many plans for the ſupport of the poor have been projected: this only 
ſeems certain, that wherever poors rates have been adopted, they have generally 
been found very expenſive. The philoſophers of the preſent day, inſtead of 
thinking, © whatever is, is right,” ſeem to think, © whatever is, is wrong.” 
Many new plans have been propoſed, and no one agreeing with another, 
I have always thought, that it is better to begin with amending an old plan, that 
has proved not to be very bad, that to take all at once a new one, however 
finely fpun. I will venture to ſay, with reſpect to our old plan, that, of all the 
public funds of Europe, none are managed at ſo little expence to the fund it- 
ſelf, none ſo frugally, none ſo impartially, and none laid out more to the pur- 
poſe for which they were raiſed, than the poors funds under the care of the 
Eirk- ſeſſions of Scotland. Never, perhaps, will Scotland find a more proper 
jury to determine the objects of public charity, nor the quantum neceſſary for 
their ſupply. Two amendments may be ſuggeſted : The firſt is, to protect 


theſe funds againſt the burden of natural children being brought upon them, 


which could be done by altering the preſent law, and making the oath of the 
woman father all baſtards, as is the practice in England. The oath of that 
3 , | | party 
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Population. When the returns were made to Dr Webſter, 

in 1755, the number of the inhabitants of this pariſh 
was ſaid to amount to — - - 1130 
| In 1756, the total number of ſouls was = - 1096 
| Of which in the town of Leſlie - 732 
; ——— in the country part of the pariſh 364 
In 1769, The number of ſouls in the whole pariſh I165 
— in the town — 1786 
ö — — in the country - 379 
In 1775, In the whole pariſh - Woody 1189 
5 In the town = 8 - 786 
: — males N SIS 
. females o 
In the county - - - 403 
L males 3 — 215 
— — females - - — 
n ' In 


party ſhould certainly be preferred who hath the leaſt temptation to perjury. 
The woman in all ordinary caſes of this kind has none: the man has a dou- 
ble temptation to perjury ; for firſt, he gets clear of the cenſure of the church, 
and next, which to him is a matter of greater conſequence, he frees himſelf 
of the expence of the maintenance of the child. 

In the next place, it were to be wiſhed, that the gentlemen in Scotland, be- 


by 


, fore it be too late, would voluntarily give leſs or more for ſupporting the kirk- þ 
1 ſeſſions, and enabling them to maintain the poor; for ſhould kirk-ſeſſions give 
” up their laborious and painful taſk, the gentry, who now give next to no- 
5 thing, if they once came to be taxed by law for the maintenance of the poor, 
" will find their rate operate -pretty much in the ſame way as an heritable bond 
: of the ſame extent, upon their lands. If every heritor, reſident, and non-re- 
C ſident, were to give in as much to the kirk-ſeſſion, as it may reaſonably be 
: ſuppoſed, his tenants and their families in that pariſh give, which may be. 2d. 
x | or 3d. each Sunday, even that ſmall help would keep the poor from begging or 
Wy ſtarving. Suppoſe the heritor has ſix tenants, it certainly would not be an 
- exceſs of generoſity to give at the rate of a ſhilling each Sunday for the ſupport 
: of the poor. The expence of maintaining the poor in England is well known. 
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In 178, In the whole pariſh nnn 1211 
In the town - - „% 

— — males - - — 338 

. — females ON ‚ EE 3 

In the country - S 3.74 - . 406 

— males - . - 202 

— — females - - - 204 

In 1785, In the whole pariſh = a 
In the town - - - 806 
. males — - - 8344 
— — ſemales - - - 462 

In the country - E 

— — males — — - 211 
——— females - 7 2,40 5 19 

Heritors 


In London, in the pariſh of St. Martins in the Fields, the poor's rates, at 13 
the pound upon the houſe rents, amounts to L. 10,000 per ann. and many 
pariſhes in London pay more than 18. the pound. Many particular inſtances 
might be mentioned. At Alnwick it is faid, the poor's rates amount to 
L. 600 per ann. while the pariſh of Alnwick is not more populous than ſome 
pariſhes in this neighbourhood, which have not L. 50 to ſapport the poor. 
Yet very many of the gentry of Scotland will contribute almoſt nothing, which 
may render a compulſary law at laſt neceſſary. Is it not a ſhame, that ſo ma- 
ny gentlemen (beſides never entering a church-door) never give a ſhilling from 
one end of the year to the other towards the ſupport of the poor ? When the 
heart of an heritor is indeed ſoftened, and his hand opened, he may give once 
or twice in his life ſome carts of coals or bolls of meal to the poor; but it is 
to them no more than a feaſt at the time, and is ſoon done ; whereas half the 
ſum delivered to the kirk-ſefſion, and given out by them in ſhillings and fix- 
pences would be of much greater ſervice to the poor, who, as I have ſaid above, 
can bear no wealth. Upon the whole, the proper way to maintain the poor, 
is to give them what is neceſfary to preſerve them from ſtarving, but not ſo 
much as to damp their induſtry, or encourage idleneſs; and even that little, 
they ought to receive, not as a right, but purely as charity; and I am per- 
ſuaded, that all theſe purpoſes have been in general ſerved by the 9 
ment of the kirk- ſeſſions. 
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Heritors - - 5 p a 4 
Houſes in the country ak, 3 - - 34 
Families in ditto. - - - - 84 
Houſes in the town of Leſlie - - -= 129 
Families in ditto 6 - Sf: 5:46" "YO 


Since 1785, the population has not materially altered. 


The great diſproportion between the males and females in 
the town, and the difference in the country part of the pariſh, 
will appear ſtrange, but may thus be accounted for : In the 
town, the number of maid-ſervants is greater than that of 
men-ſervants, and the reverſe, in the country. Another rea- 
ſon may be, that the farmers in the neighbourhood purchaſe 
houſes in Leſlie for their wives to inhabit, after their death, 
and to which they come with their unmarried daughters. Be- 
ſides, in the country part of the pariſh, the farmers have no 
more dwelling-houſes than are ſufficient for themſelves and 
their ſervants : when, therefore, a cottager dies, his cottage 
muſt be let to another man to carry on the work of the farm, 
and the widow of the former, in that caſe, unleſs ſhe hath 
a ſon to ſupply his father's place, or a married daughter to 
whom ſhe might go to live with, rents a houſe in Leſlie, that 
ſhe may get coals driven for hire, and ſuch other things to 
buy as are neceſſary for her ſubſiſtence: and, beſides all 
theſe, ſome old women get houſes in Leſlie that they be near 
the church and the meeting-houſes, of which there are two 
in town, one of the ſe& of Seceders, called Burghers, and 
the other Antiburghers. The town is choakfull of people, 
and has neither an empty nor ruinous houſe in it. 

The increaſe of inhabitants in the country part of the pariſh, 
from 1759 to 178 5, is probably occaſioned by the eſtabliſh- 
ment of two bleachfields; for the farmers in general keep 
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ſewer ſervants than formerly, owing to a greater proportion 
of their farms being incloſed, and laid down with fown graſs, 
than heretofore. | 

From 1780 to 1789, both incluſive, 321 baptiſms are en- 
tered in the regiſter, whereof 168 were males, and 153 fe- 
males; 231 were baptiſed by the eſtabliſhed miniſter, and 
90 by Seceders. This, however, is no proper way of judg- 
ing of the real number of births, as the regiſter of baptiſm 
is kept both inaccurately and irregularly, ſince 1732, when 
the Seceſſion began. Some poor people, to ſave the trifling ex- 
pence of 10d. omit to regiſter the names of their children; 
and the Seceders, ſome through poverty and others out of 
ſuperſtition, do not regiſter theirs. Some of the latter car- 
ry their ſuperſtition ſo far as to pay the dues, and yet forbid 
the regiſtration. | 


Mzſcellaneous Olſervations*, —2—n>The river Leven, which ſe- 

parates 
* Ant'quities, In the pariſh is the old caſtle of Strathendrie, which for- 
merly belonged to a family of the ſame name, of no ſmall note in Fife. A 
battle has, probably, been fought near it, as 4 large ſtones, ſimilar to thoſe 
uſually ſet up at the graves of perſons of renown, who had fallen in battle, 
would ſeem to indicate. Near theſe ſtones ſtood a round hillock, called the 


| Gallant Know; which, being ſuppoſed to conſiſt only of gravel, was made uſe 


of a few years ago to repair the roads: But in the center of it was found a 
piece of pavement, ſurrounded with large ſtones, containing ſome bones; and 
two ſpear heads of copper, the one like the head of an officer's ſpontoon, and 
the other, in the upper part, like a maſon's chiſel. A ſtone coffin and urn 
were found near the Gallant Know, beſide one of the 4 ſtones, about 1760. 
The old houſe of Pitcairn, which belonged to the well known Dr Pitcairn, 
is in this pariſh, but now in a ruinous ſtate, Near it ſtood a tumulus, in the 
center of which, about 1770, was found a ſtone cheſt, full of human bones, 
(in particular ſeveral entire jaw bones), ſtanding eaſt and weſt. At the eaſt end 
were found two urns of bluiſh clay, full of bones evidently calcined, and white 
as chalk, - 
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parates this pariſh from that of Kinglaſſie, abounds with 
trout; and, about Michaelmas, great numbers of eels are 
taken in their paſſage from Lochleven to the fea. On 
this account the lands of Strathendrie in this pariſh, were, 
before the Reformation, ſubject to an annual tax of ſome thou- 
ſands of eels to the abbey of Inchcolm. 

There are in the pariſh quarries of whin-ſtone, but very 
hard, and expenſive to oy alſo ſome coal mines and lime- 
works. 

The parochial choolmate beſides a houſe, has an annual 
ſalary of L. 5: 11: 14. The ſcholars, at an average through- 
out the whole year, are 80 in number. The fees of teaching 
are very low. 

There are 6 houſes where ale is fold ; but not one perſon 
or family ſupported by the profits of a public-houſe, all having 
ſome other employment. 

Leſlie-houſe, a magnificent ſeat, built by the Duke of 
Rothes, round a court like the abbey of Holyroodhouſe, with 
a gallery three feet longer than that in the abbey, hung on 
one ſide with portraits of the conneCtions of the Rothes fami- 
ly, and on the other ſide with thoſe of contemporaries and 
friends of the Duke, was burnt to the ground on the 28th 
December 1763. The fore-ſide of the ſquare was repaired 
by the late Earl of Rothes, in 1767. 


Character of the People, and their Manner of Living. 
There is not, in Britain, a pariſh of the ſame extent, in which 
the people are more ſober, honeſt, and induſtrious, nor among 
whom there have been fewer groſs crimes committed, than 
that of Leſlie. Their manner of living is greatly altered: a 
remarkable inſtance af which is, that for ſeveral years after 
1760, the preſent incumbent got all his wheaten bread from 
Edinburgh, and afterwards from Dyſart, rolls only being bak- 
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ed at Leſlie; whereas now there are 3 bakers in this town alone, 
Their clothing and furniture are alſo much better than former. 
ly. In the church of Leſlie no perſon is ever ſeen in rags, 
The young men wear coats of Engliſh cloth, fancy veſts, &c. 
and the young women, printed and white cottons, filk cloaks 
and bonnets, &c. The dreſs of the maid-ſervants makes no 
inconſiderable addition to the expence of a family in the arti- 
cle of waſhing. 'Their furniture alſo is much better. About 
30 years ago, when the preſent incumbent was ſettled, there 
was not 6 clocks in the pariſh, and now there is not a houſe 
in Leſlie where there is not either a clock or watch. 
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NUMBER VI. 


PARISH OF KINCARDINE O' NIEL. 


(PRESBYTERY OF KINCARDINE, SYNOD, AND COUN= 
TY OF ABERDEEN. ) 


By the Rev. Mr. William MoRRicCE. 
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Statiflical Table. 


1 in Engliſh 
miles 7 
Breadth 5 
Population about 1720 3183 
in 1755 1706 
in 1791 2075 
Males 893 
Females 1182 
In villages 100 
In the country 1975 
Under 10 417 
Between 10 and 20 297 
— 20 and 50 786 
— — 50 and 70 465 
— 70 and 80 76 
—— do and 90 34 


Families 500 
Inhabited houſes 500 
Married perſons 800 
Children, at an average 

from each marriage 5 
Twins &c.born in the pa- 


riſh for the laſt xo years 20 


Unmarried men above 


50 12 
“ women above 
45 69 
Widowers I2 
Widows 25 


Average of births for 6 


years preceding 1791 35 
Of the Eſtabliſhed church 204 1 
TOs Seceders 
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Seceders 10 Capital of the ir funds L. 40 


Roman Catholics 4 Annual income L. 10 
Proprietors reſiding 5 Stipend (glebe included) L. 80 
— not reſiding 7 New houſes built within 
Clergyman | x theſeio years J 
Surgeon 1 Old do. pulled down 63 
Schoolmaſter 1 Scholars taught Engliſh 
Farmers under L. go per and writing 240 
annum GO —— — Latin 4 
Shop- keepers 10 Acres of arable ground 5560 
Innkeepers 3 Carts 72 
Smiths | 6 Ploughs | 110 
Maſons | 2 Valued rent Scotch L.367; 
Carpenters 17 Real rent, 1750, ſter. L.1225 
Weavers 17 — 1791, do. L.1874 
Shoemakers 14 RentsſpentinthepariſhLi234 
Taylors 20 Value of cattle, ſheep, 
| 8 horſes, and grain, 
J exported L. 400 


2 Salt, iron, ſoap, and o- 
Female domeſtic ſervants 12 ther neceſſaries, im- 


Poor F 3 ported L. 300 
Produce. 

Oats 4600 acres. 13280 bolls. 108. per boll. L. 6900 

Bear 800 3200 11428. 1920 

Potatoes 50 600 88. 240 

Turnips 60 1800 1 360 

Sown graſs 50 7500 ſtones. Gd. per ſtone, 187 


Total value of annual produce L. 9607 
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Value of Stock. 


230 Horſes, at L. 5 each - L. 650 o 0 
Soo Beſt cattle, at L. 5 — 3000 © o©o 
1200 Inferior, do. at L. 3 - 3600 0 0 
3000 Sheep, at L. 5 8 750 © o 


Total L. 86600 o o 


Miſcellaneous Remarls.— The wages of a common labourer 
are rod. a day. Beſt male farm- ſervants draw from L. 5 to 
L. 6 per annum, the ſecond ſort from L. 3 to L. 5; and beſt 
female farm ſervants from L. 2 to L. 3. 600 women are em- 
ployed in ſpinning of lint, and knitting of woolen ſtockings ; 
at which they earn from 28. to 28. 6d. per week. The price 
of all ſorts of proviſions is double of what it was 40 years ago. 
he fuel commonly uſed 1s peat, turf, and wood: the 
former, which is found in the pariſh, coſts about 1s. per cart 
load when carried about 2 miles ; the turf 6d. per load. The 
people in general are economical enough; nothing could 
contribute more to meliorate their condition than the en- 
couragement of induſtry. There are about 500 a- 
cres planted with wood, in a thriving way: on one eſtate a- 
lone about 3oo acres are planted.—Some free-ſtone is carried 
ſo far as Aberdeen, 20 miles diſtant. 
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NUMBER VII. 


PARISH OF MIDDLE BIE. 


(PRESBYTERY OF ANNAN, SYNOD AND COUNTY OF 
DUMFRIES.) 


By the Rev. Mx. Aeranan Niviso. 


Name, Extent, c. 
18 — conſiſts of three pariſhes, Middlebie, Pen- 


nerſaughs, and Carruthers, now united into one. In 

the Saxon language, Bie or Bee, it is ſaid, ſignifies a ſtation ; 

and the addition, Middle, has been given' to this place from 
the circumſtance of being the middle ſtation between Nether- 

bie in Cumberland, and. Overbie, or. Upperbie, in Eſkdale- 

muir; at both which places, as well as at Middlebie, are 

plain veſtiges of a Roman work. .- This diſtri& is 9 miles 

in length, and 44 in breadth, though of a very irregular form, 

interſected in ſome places by the neighbouring pariſhes. 

The ſurface is flat, with gently riſing hills interſperſed. The 

* ſoil is very various; moſtly ſtrong, deep, and wet, upon a 

cold tilly bed, but fertile upon the whole. The air is general- 


ly moiſt : After a long courſe of rainy weather, putrid fevers 
prevail much. 


Natural 
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Natural Productions, &c.—The pariſh abounds with free- 
ſtone of a reddiſh colour, and with limeſtone, which is uſed 
both in building and for manure. About 30,000 Carliſle 
buſhels (each equal to 3 Wincheſter's) are annually fold 
from the limeſtone quarries, at 11d. the buſhel when drawn 
from the kiln. Many acres are employed in raiſing oats, bar- 
ley, potatoes, turnips, rye, wheat, and flax. Oats are the 
moſt common crop. 'Tutnips, rye, and wheat, are far from being 
general. The pariſh ſupplies itſelf with proviſions, and ex- 
ports a conſiderable quantity of oats, barley, and bacon.— 
Great numbers of cattle, (which are generally very handſome, 
and without horns,) are annually bought by drovers, and car- 
ried into England. It is a common practice, among the farm- 
ers, to buy young ſheep in Auguſt, and diſpoſe of them the 
following ſpring. The ſheep are of the long Engliſh kind, 


with white legs and faces. Harveſt generally begins about 


the 1ſt of September, and is not concluded till November. 
The rent of the beſt arable land is about 20s. the acre ; inferior 
land lets at 8s. 9s. or 108. The general ſize of farms ſeems 
to be 100 acres, and the average rent about L. 50 or L. 60. 
Property is not often changing; but when it _ the land ſells 
at from 20 to 25 years purchaſe *. 


Stipend, Poor, We, —The living, as augmented 1792, con- 
H 2 fiſts 


* The preſent price of butcher meat, butter, cheeſe, and grain, is much the 
ſame as in the Edinburgh market, and in the three Lothians. A gooſe ſells at 
2s 6d. or 38. a duck at 8d. a hen at 7d. or 8d. So late as 1760, oatmeal, which 
now ſells for 2s. ſold at 8d. the ſtone. The daily wages of labourers are 
9d. or 10d. with victuals, or 18. 3d. or 1s. 4d. without them of maſons rs. 
in the former caſe, and 18. 6d. in the latter ;—of taylors, who never work a- 
broad without victuals, 8d. The wages of male ſervants vary from L. 7 : 10 
to L. 10 per ann. and female ſervants receive half of theſe ſums. This high 
rate is to be attributed to the vicinity of England, where the wages of ſervants 
are ſtill higher than here. | 
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ſiſts of a manſe, a glebe of 12 acres, 5 chalders of victual, 
L. 66: 13:4 in money, and L. 5 for communion elements, 
ſo that it is altogether worth L. 150 per annum. The Duke of 
Queenſberry is patron. The amount of the collections at the 
church-door, fines, &c. is about L. 17; which, added to L.s, 
the intereſt of a legacy, makes the whole annual income of 
the poor L 22.— There has been no ſchool here for 40 years 
paſt 3 but the legal ſteps for having a ſalary fixed on a ſchool- 
maſter will be ſoon taken. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations.» A woman died ſome years ago 
at the age of 109. The principal diſadvantages are the ſcar- 
city of fuel, and the wetneſs of the ſoil. Some of the heritors 
are making trials for coal, of which there is a favourable ap- 
pearance. The fuel commonly uſed is peat and turf; ſome 
coals are brought from Canonbie.——Near the church are the 
veſtiges of a Roman work, ſome account of which may be ſeen 
in Pennant's tour; and ſeveral coins have been found here. 
—- The people in general ſeem to be economical, and con- 
tented with their ſituation, though it cannot be ſaid that they 
enjoy in a great degree the comforts and advantages of ſocie- 
ty : there are many means by which their condition might be 
meliorated.— The roads were originally made and kept in 
repair by ſtatute labour, which is now commuted, The turn- 
pike road from Glaſgow to Carliſle paſſes through the pariſh, 
in which is a toll-bar, lately let at L. 116 per annum. 
Theſe are ſome ſmall tippling ale, or rather whiſky, houſes, in 
this diſtrict, moſt hurtful to the induſtry, health, and morals 
of the people. 


Statiſtical 


Population in 1755 991 
in 1785 1356 

— in 1791 1404 
Males 696 
Females 708 


Annual average of births 48 
of deaths 25 


— 


— of marria- 
ges 13 
Under 10 360 
From 10 to 20 340 
— 20 to 50 483 
— 30 to 70 18 5 
— 70 to 100 36 
Farmers and their families 705 
Weavers 20 
Taylors 6 
Joiners 8 
Blackſmiths 6 
Maſons 4 
Millers 4 
Shoe-makers 2 
Cloggers * 3 
Male farm-ſervants 69 
Female, ditto 80 
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Merchants 2 
Born in England and Ire- 

land | 3 

Lawyers and writers 3 

Surgeon _ K 


Of the Eſtabliſhed Church 307 
Seceders 


97 

Average number of child- 

ren produced by each 
marriage 5or6 
Inhabited houſes ' 297 
Horſes 251 
Milch- cows 639 
Other cattle, about 1278 
Sheep 3940 
Swine 594 
Real-rent, ſterling L. 3730 
Heritors reſident 23 
—— non: reſident 14 
Poor 20 
Small Engliſh ploughs 46 
Scotch, ditto 63 
Chain, ditto 4 
Carts | 167 


* Perſons who make ſtrong ſhoes with thick wooden ſoles; very mn. 
and comfortable in a moiſt climate and deep wet ſoil. 
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NUMBER VIII. 


PARISH OF FOVERAN. 


(PRESBYTERY OF ELTON, COUNTY AND SYNOD or 
ABERDEEN.) 


By the Rev. Mr. William Dorr. 
— ——oc—o— — — — — —ͥ — 


Name, Extent, Oe. a 


IoOVERAN, in the Celtic, is ſaid to ſigniſy a Place of 
Springs, or of Water; though the pariſh poſſeſſes no re- 
markable peculiarity with regard to the number or nature of its 
ſprings.—lIt is bounded on the eaſt by the ſea, on the north-eaſt 
by the river Ythan, which divides it from Forvie, (the antient 
name of a pariſh now wholly overblown with ſand), on the 
north by the burn of Tipperty ; and extends 4 miles in length 
from eaſt to weſt: the greater part of the pariſh is 2 miles in 
breadth. The nature of the ſoil is various, but for the moſt 
part fertile : next the ſea it is ſandy, next to that a fine deep 
loam, generally on a bed of clay; a conſiderable part conſiſts 
of ſtrong clay, ſome of which is cold, wet, and ſpouting. 
Scarcely any part of the pariſh is not arable. The corn fields 
are for the molt part cloſe and contiguous, as well as fertile; 
compenſating in ſome meaſure for the want of trees, of which 
very few are to be ſeen here, though ſeveral plantations have 
been 
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been lately made. The ground riſes by a gradual aſcent from 
the ſea, but in no place to any great height; and the pariſh, 
though not flat, is rather plain than hilly. The air is ſome- 
what ſharp and penetrating, eſpecially when the wind blows 
from the eaſt ; it is however abundantly wholeſome. Vegeta- 
tion is remarkably quick and ſtrong; and the crops of ſown 
graſs, in particular, are generally early and luxuriant. 


Rivers, Villages, c. The river Ythan abounds with 
ſalmon, trout, and flounders. In it are innumerable beds of 
muſcles; which are ſent to Aberdeen, and fold at 1s. 8d. the 
peck, not only for the table, but for bait to the fiſhers, though 
the latter have of late diſcovered a reluctance to purchaſe them, 
as they have riſen in the courſe of 12 years to double their 
former value. The bait, however, which they uſe as a ſub- 
ſtitute for muſcles, not having anſwered ſo well, it is believed 
they will be obliged to comply with the demands of the tackſ- 
man. Pearls are found in the bed of the Ythan; and, a 
few years ago, were pretty ſucceſsfully ſearched for, three or 
four miles up the river. 

At the mouthof the Ythan, is the village of Newburgh, a 
very dirty place, in a pleaſant and commodious ſituation. 
This village, though lying in a good corn country, half way 
between Aberdeen and Peterhead, and exceedingly conveni- 
ent for importing lime, coals, &c. and exporting grain from 
all the neighbouring pariſhes, has been unaccountably much 
negleCted : it formerly contained about 200 inhabitants; but 
the number is now conſiderably reduced from want of proper 
encouragements and regulations. Within the memory of 
many perſons in the pariſh, 7 fiſhing boats belonged to this 
village, now the number is reduced to one only, and even 
that is chiefly uſed for piloting veſſels up the river. There is 
no harbour in the Ythan; an advantage which, conſidering 
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the great number of ſhips that frequent the river, is much 
wanted, and which it is ſuppoſed could be obtained at a mo. 
derate expence, The Ythan is navigable for about 3 miles 
from its mouth: ſhips of 100 to 150 tons burden can come a 
mile up. | 

In Newburgh are 6 or 7 ale-houſes ; chiefly frequented by 
ſailors, ſmugglers, and fiſhermen. In the country part of the 
pariſh is only one ale-houſe. 


Rent, Agriculture, c. — There are about 50 farms in the 
pariſh, ; ſome of them large, extending from 200 to 1200 a. 
cres, ſome of a moderate ſize, and ſome very ſmall, beſides 
ſeveral crofts of from 4 to 12 acres. One farm of 1200 acres is 


rented at L. 200 per annum; another is let for L. 130; ſeve- 


ral from L. 60 to L. 80; others from L. 20 to L. 40; and a 
few from L. 15 to L. 20, converting the victual-rent at 
138. 3d. per boll. Beſides the rent, the tenants are bound to 
perform ſeveral ſervices; particularly that arbitrary exaction, 
known by the name of bonnage , to which ſome of thoſe who 
have lately taken farms, have refuſed to ſubmit. The infield 
near the coaſt, which is in general the beſt ground in the pa- 
Tiſh, is let from 20s. to 3os. per acre.— The valued rent is 
about L. 4000 Scotch; the real rent extends from L. 2400 to 


L. 2600 ſterling, including the ſalmon and muſcle-fiſhings, 


which let at about L. 220 ſterling. 

Within theſe 14 and 15 years, agriculture has made very 
rapid advances in this diſtrict ; and the method of cultivation 
has undergone a very remarkable change. Before that period, 
the lands were neither drefled, nor had any intervals of reſt, 
but carried perpetual crops of grain, to the utter impoveriſh- 
ment of the ground. Now a great quantity of lime is uſed for 

| manure 3 


#* Vide Vol. I. p. 433. 
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manure ; large fields of ſown graſs and turnips are to be ſeen; 
and conſiderable numbers of cattle are fed on theſe green 
crops. The grain uſually ſown is bear, oats, and peaſe. On 
two or three farms, wheat has been tried with ſucceſs, which, 
it may be preſumed, will tend to promote its more general 
cultivation. Harveſt begins about the middle or end of Auguſt. 
In the pariſh there are about 300 horſes; 1500 cattle ; and 
an inconſiderable number of ſheep ; the nature of the ſoil and 
the mode of agriculture generally purſued, not being favoura- 
ble to the rearing of flocks. 


Trade and Manufaftures.-——The only trade that deſerves 
to be mentioned, carried on here, is the importation of lime, 
coals, and wood, (with which laſt 3 or 4 veſſels are commonly 
freighted yearly from Norway or Garmouth ;) and the exporta- 
tion of grain and meal. The demand for lime has, within the 
laſt 7 years, increaſed in an aſtoniſhing degree: at leaſt 30 car- 
goes having been imported this year. It is only about 26 years 
ſince the firſt cargo of that valuable ſpecies of manure, which 
was given gratis by one of the heritors to his tenants, in order 
to convince them of its advantages, was imported into this 
pariſh. . 

The ſtocking manufacture is carried on here, by the Aber- 
deen merchants, to a conſiderable extent; but ſince the im- 
provements which have taken place in the ſtocking · looms, the 
price of knitting them has fallen ſo low, that the women who 
continue to knit can with difficulty earn a ſcanty ſubſiſtence. 
As the practice of ſowing lint begins to gain ground in this 
country, it is hoped that the ſpinning of linen, by which a 
good deal more can be earned, will likewiſe gradually pre- 
vail &. | 

Vol. VI. * Population, 


* The wages of ſervants are triple what they were 40 years ago. Male 
; ſervants 
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Population, &c.— The population has of late conſiderably 
decreaſed, owing in ſome meaſure to the decline of the fiſhe. 
ry, but chiefly to the practice of uniting ſeveral ſmall farms 
into one. On a farm of 1200 acres there are not now 7 or 8 
houſes where 24 formerly were, and ſeveral emigrations have 
taken place from it. 


Number of ſouls in 1955 1981 Carpenters and wrights 6 
Above 7 years of age, in Taylors 5 
1775 1150 Shoemakers 7 
in Weavers 3 
17% 1025 Maſons 6 
Number of ſouls in 1792 1243 Shopkeepers 6 
Males 580 Yearly average of births 
Females 663 for 3 years 27 
Farmers 50 — — of deaths 10 
Cottagers 137 of marri- 
Male-ſervants 97 ages | 6 
Female-ſervants 124 Average of children pro- 
Grooms 2. duced by each marri- 
Gardeners 2 age | 4 
Houſe-ſervants, male 2 Methodiſts 50 or 60 
— female 2 Seceders 9 
Smiths 6 Epiſcopalians | 7 


Kcclefraſtical State, School, P cor .m——— I he ſtipend, including 
: 4 
ſervants commonly receive from L. 5 to L. 6; and female ſervants from L. 2 ; 6 
to L. 2: 10, a year. Day-labourers are hired at 6 d. a day, with their vic- 
tuals, or xod, without them, The price of proviſions is regulated in a great 
meaſure by the Aberdeen market : Beef and mutton fell from 3d. to 4d. per. 
pound ;—hens from 18. 4d. to Is. 64.—and chickens from 4d. to 6d. the pair, 


* Several are above 80; and one man in the g6th year of his age. 
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a glebe of 5 acres, is L. 95 ſterling.— The king is patron. 

The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary is 100 merks, and L. 3:6: 8 ſter- 

ling. The funds for the ſupport of the poor ariſe from the 

intereſt of a capital of L. 210 ſterling 3 a mortification of 
L.1:6:8 per annum; and the collections at the church - doors; 
which laſt, at an average, may amount to L. 20 per annum, 
excluſive of the annual collection for the infirmary at Aberdeen. 
The number of poor who receive alms (not including fuch as 
are occaſionally relieved), is about 40; and each of theſe re- 
ceive from 28. to 58. every quarter, for the diſtribution is made 
quarterly. 

In 1782, the wants of the pariſhioners were, in a great mea- 
ſure, ſupplied by the importation of 4 cargoes of grain from 
England, which ſold at about 28s. per boll. As this price 
was too high for the poor to pay, the heritors contributed 
L. 20, the tenants L. 20, a third L. 20 was taken from the 
poor's funds, and L.20 more was borrowed, making in all 
L. 80; with which the ſeſſion bought oat and peaſe meal: the 
former they ſold at prime coſt, 18. 3d. per peck; and with e- 
very peck of oat-meal ſo ſold, they gave 2 pecks of peaſe-meal 
gratis; by which means the poor had their meal altogether at 
5d. the peck, and their wants were ſeaſonably and effectually 
ſupplied. One of the tenants not only advanced the laſt L. 20 
without charging intereſt, but ſold a conſiderable quantity of 
meal to the poor at 1s. per peck, when it had riſen to 1s. 6d. 
in the market, as an evidence of his gratitude to Providence 
for bleſſing him, amidit the general ſcarcity, with a plentiful 
crop. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations *.—— The people are civil and 
I 2 | hoſpitable 
* There were in the pariſh 2 druidical temples, one of which was very 


complete, but both are now entirely deſtwoyed. Near Newburgh, are the ruins 
of 
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hoſpitable to ſtrangers, charitable to the poor, humane and 
compaſſionate to the ſhip-wrecked, when ſuch accidents hap- 
pen; and, in general, juſt and honeſt in their dealings. Smug- 
gling, however, is frequently carried on, and tends in no in- 
conſiderable degree to corrupt the morals of the people : but 
this contraband trade ſeems, through the ſalutary meaſures a» 
dopted by government, to be at preſent on the decline; and 
its total annihilation is devoutly to be wiſhed for by every friend 
to virtue and induſtry.— The mode of living has undergone 
a great alteration of late. The tenants in general are in good 
circumſtances, live comfortably, and maintain a decent ap- 
pearance. A taſte for finery in dreſs has pervaded all ranks, 
— The principal diſadvantage. is the ſcarcity of fuel: peat 
is moſt commonly uſed, but procured with difficulty, owing 
to the ſcarcity of moſs. The heavy duty on coal prevents its 
being more generally made uſe of, notwithſtanding the facility 
of procuring it. The roads in the pariſh, which are tolera- 
bly good, are made by ſtatute-labour. Many of the tenants 
wiſh for turnpikes, being fully ſenſible of the advantages a- 
riling from them. 


Hints for the Melioration of the Situation and Circumflanicet 
of the People. As proprietors, who reſide upon their eſtates, 
have daily opportunities of obſerving the wants and ſufferings 
of their tenants, whom it is equally their duty and intereſt to 
protect and encourage, they might probably, in a great mea - 

ſure, 


of an old chapel, called the Red Chapel of Buchan. About half a mile from 
Newburgh, the ruins of the old caftle of Knockhall, one of the ſeats of the 
family of Udny, pleaſantly ſituated, ſtrikes the eye of the ſpectator. Some 
remains of another caſtle belonging to a family of the name of Fiddes, now 
extinct, are ſtill to be ſeen ; and there are ſeveral tumuli or cairns in the pa- 
riſh. | 
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ſure, ſupply the one and relie ve the other, by adopting ſome 
ſuch plans as the following: | 

iſt, To let their lands at moderate rents and grant long lea- 
ſes to their tenants z with ſuitable encouragement for making 
improvements on their farms, (either by clearing the ground 
of ſtones, draining, incloſing, or bringing muirs and waſte land 
under cultivation and paſture), and by allowing them a rea- 
ſonable compenſation for what they have judiciouſly expended 
on ſuch improvements. 

2dly, To aboliſh all perſonal ſervices, eſpecially during ſeed- 
time and harveſt, together with miln-multures, allowing the 
miller only payment for his trouble in grinding the corn to the 
tenants. 

3dly, To let farms of a moderate fize to ſober and induſtri- 
ous tenants, even in preference to thoſe who promiſe a larger 
rent, which, after all, they may not be able to pay. | 
4thly, To prevent, by proper reſtrictions, in the leaſes they 
grant to their tenants, as well as by their own example, al! 
unreaſonable and extravagant exactions of rent, as well as of 
perſonal ſervices from ſub-tenants; who too often feel the 
ſcourge of thoſe petty oppreſſors, to whoſe tyranny they are 
ſubjected, when they are not reſtrained by prohibiting clauſes, 
enforced by proper penalties in their leaſes. For inſtance, a te- 
nant might be prohibited, under the penalty of forfeiting his 
leaſe, from letting land to cottagers above a certain ſum, 
(which muſt, no doubt, vary according to the nature of the 
foil, and the fituation of the place), as well as from demand- 
ing any of thoſe feudal ſervices, which are only ſo many bad- 
ges of ſlavery. 

5thly, and laſtly, It might be advantageous, in, an age ſo 
famed as the preſent for aſſociations, to inſtitute parochial 
clubs, conſiſting of the proprietors, miniſter, and ſuch farm- 
ers of the pariſh, as chooſe to become members, to mect twice 
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a year, in ſpring and autumn; when the former would haye 
opportunities of inquiring into the plans adopted by the latter, 
in the management of their farms, and of giving ſeaſonable 
advices to the flothful, and ſuitable approbation and encou- 
ragement to the induſtrious. At theſe meetings, at which 
the proprietors and miniſter might officiate in rotation, as pre- 
fidents, a collection ſhould be made by voluntary aſſeſſment, 
according to the different circumſtances and inclinations of the 
members, out of which, after defraying the expences of the 
meeting, which ſhould never exceed 18. 6d. each, the ſurplus 
ſhould be converted into a fund for encouraging induſtry a- 
mong the cottagers. Out of this fund, ſmall premiums from 
58. to 10s. might be diftributed to 4 or 5 cottagers yearly, 
who ſhould raife the beſt turnips or graſs upon not leſs than; 
of an acre each. Bya judicious andimpartial diſtribution of theſe 
ſmall premiums, a fpirit of induſtry and emulation would be ex- 
cited among the cottagers; their crops of grafs and grain would 
be more plentiful, and their fituation and circumſtances would 
become much more comfortable. By ſuch periodical meetings 
landlords would become thoroughly acquainted with the fitua- 
tion, management, and conduct both of the tenants and cot- 
tagers; thoſe ties which unite men to men would be drawn 
tighter and cloſer ; ſentiments of reſpect and gratitude—of at- 
tachment and confidence, would ſpontaneouſly arife and ex- 
pand, in the hearts of the tenants towards their landlords, 
whom they would thus be induced to conſider as their patrons 
and proteCtors ; and, by this primitive and patriarchal kind of 
Intercourſe, ſo agreeable to a benevolent mind, the general 
harmony and happineſs of ſocial life would be improved and 
augmented. 
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NUMBER NX. 


PARISH OF DAMELINGTOUN. 


(coUNTY AND PRESBYTERY OF AIR, SYNOD OF 
- GLASGOW AND AIR.) 


By the Rev. MR. Duncan MMyxx. 


Name, Seil, Climate, &c, 

J bony true orthography of Damelingtoun is ſaid to be 

Dame- Helen's-town, after a lady of rank and fortuna, 
of the name of Helen, who built a caſtle near this place. 
The pariſh is about 8 miles long, and between 2 and 3 in 
breadth. The ſoil in the lower parts, lying upon the river 
Doon, is a ſtrong, rich, deep clay: around the village of Da- 
melingtoun, it is dry and gravelly ; and towards the hilly parts, 
hard and racky. About a mile below the village is a large 
moraſs *, which formerly rendered the climate very unheal- 
thy, particularly to children; but fince it has been drained, 
and two ſmall ſtreams carried through its centre, the climate 

is 


An experiment was tried to improve this large tract of uſeleſs ground, by 
covering it thick with water gravel, which had a wonderful and immediate ef- 
feft; but the expence was ſo great, that it was found neceſſary torelinquiſh 
the ſcheme, 4 Res 
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is become more ſalubrious, the children are ſtout and health. 
ful, and there are now many inſtances of longevity in the pa. 
Tiſh... Immediately beyond this large moraſs, runs the river 
Doon, where there is perhaps the largeſt tract of natural mes. 
dows that is to be found in any part of Scotland. Theſe fine 
meadows are apt to be overflowed, by which their graſs is fil. 
led with ſand and rendered hurtful to cattle; and often, in 
great ſpeats, a great deal of hay is carried away. In order to 
prevent this damage, the proprietors cut through a very high 
and ſolid rock at the foot of Loch Doon, (from whence the ri. 
ver flows), but the event did not anſwer their expectations 
Loch Doon is a beautiful piece of water, 9 miles long, abound. 
ing in trout, with a hard rocky coaſt. On an iſland are the 
remains of a fine old caſtle, and there was a beautiful naturil 
caſcade at the foot of the loch, before the cut was made. 
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| Minerals. —The pariſh is full of fine coal, and freeſtone, in 
almoſt every corner of it. 'Theſe two uſeful articles terminate 
here, there being none to the ſouthward beyond this pariſh, 
Coal is carried from hence, to the diſtance of 30 miles, into 
Galloway. There is alſo iron-ſtone to be found in the pariſh, 
and lead in ſome of the hills. Near the village of Dameling- 
toun is the cheapeſt and beſt coal that is to be found in the welt 
of Scotland. 


Population, &c.—The following table will exhibit the ſtate 
of the pariſh, as to population, rent, &c. 


Population in 1755 739 Annual average of births 

in 1792 G81 for 2 years 25 
Above 12 years of age 472 ———= of buri- 
Below 12 209 als Dl 

| 2 Rent 
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an L. 170 Sheep 8000 
Black-cattle 800 Heritors reſident I 
Horſes | 50 — non-rehdent 3 


The population, in the country part of the pariſh, has con- 
fderably diminiſhed, owing to the monopolizing of farms, or 
conjoining a number of poſſeſſions into one; but it has in- 
creaſed in proportion in the village of Damelingtoun, which 
contains about 500 inhabitants. Seven fairs are held in it e- 
very year; and it has 5 or 6 public houſes, kept by people of 
good character. Near the village are two large commons, let 
at a reaſonable rate to the inhabitants, for feeding their 
cattle upon. Each common may feed 25 or 30 cows. There 
is plenty of coal, freeſtone, and good water, all around; fo 
that, upon all theſe accounts, Damelingtoun is particularly well 
ſituated for a woolen manufactory, eſpecially as it is in the 
neighbourhood of numerous and fine flocks of ſheep. Ac- 
cordingly, a few public-ſpirited men propoſe immediately ro 
eſtabliſh both a woolen and a cotton manufactory here; which, 


in time, will probably be productive of the happieſt effects; 


as the inhabitants of the village are a ſober, induſtrious, re- 
gular, and well-informed ſet. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations. The ſtipend is 1200 merks 
Sc. all in money; with a glebe of 11 acres. — The ſchool. 
maſter's ſalary is L. 100 5c. ———— The average number of 
poor is 27, maintained by weekly collections, and the intereſt 
of a capital ſtock of L. 110. The monopolizing of farms, 
and the cheapneſs of houſes and coal in the village, has con- 
tributed much to increaſe the number of the poor ; but they 
are very diligent and induſtrious, —— In the pariſh are the re- 
mains of 3 old caſtles, one of them on an iſland in Loch 
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Doon, before-mentioned. A beautiful moat, furrounded 
with a deep dry foſſe, ſtands immediately above the village 
of Damelingtoun ; and large cairns of * 
in many places. 
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NUMBER X. 


PARISH OF CULTER. 


U 
(exxszyrERT OF BIGOAR, SYNOD OF LOTHIAN 
AND TWEEDALE, COUNTY OF LANARK.) 


By the Rev. Ma. WilLiaM STRACHAN- 


Name, Extent, Surface, 

Couren: is a Latin word, fignifying a Coulter or Plough 

ſhare, though it is uncertain upon what account this 
pariſh was ſo named. The length of the pariſh is about 8 
miles; and the breadth varies, but is at an average about 4 
miles. The level or lowland part of the pariſh, which is well 
cultivated and improved, is about 2 miles broad from the banks 
of the Clyde, which ſeparates this from Symington pariſh, to 
the foot of the hilly ground on the ſouth. The ſituation is de- 
lightful ; and the proſpect, though not extenſive, is beautiful, 
the ground being moſtly either well incloſed with ditch and 
hedge, or covered with thriving plantations, which contri- 
bute greatly to adorn the country. Part of the ground is ſo 
plain, that an avenue to a gentleman's ſeat in this pariſh, 
though upwards of a mile in length, is perfectly level. The 
ſouthern diſtri&t conſiſts chiefly of high mountains, called 

K 2 Clulter-heighis 
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Culter-heights and Culter-fell “, (which laſt rivals Tinto. 
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hill in height), partly green, and partly covered with 
heath and coarſe graſs, well adapted to the breeding and 
feeding of ſheep. There are 4 pretty large ſtore- farms 
in the pariſh, (though not without a confiderable proportion 
of arable land in them, producing excellent crops} one rent- 
ed at L. 70, another at L. 120, and the third at L. 240; the 
fourth is occupied by the proprietor. The number of Engliſh 
acres in the whole pariſh amounts to about 7377 ++ 


 Whods, Soil, Productions, &'c.—— One of the hills is cover- 
ed on one ſide with a large wood, conſiſting chiefly of fir, oak, 
aſh, &c. part of which is natural. Many thouſands of trees 
have alſo been planted in different parts of the pariſh, within 
theſe 7 or 8 years; and the whole diſtrift is ſo much improv- 
ed by art, as muſt impreſs one with a favourable opinion of 
the good taſte of the proprietors, who ſeem to vie with each 
other in improvements. 'The foil of the lower part, though 
m general naturally light and fharp, when juſtice is done to it 
in cultivation, ſeldom fails to make rich and early returns of 
oats, barley, potatoes, turnips, flax, or rye-grafs and clover. 
Incloſed land lets at an average from 30s to 40s the acre; out- 
field land lets at various prices. Paſture-parks rent amazing- 


ly high : one of the proprietors finding this ſcheme advantage- 


ous, has let out a great part of his eſtate for paſturage, for 
ſome years paſt. The valued rent is L. 1600 Scotch, and the 
real rent nearly,L. 1600 ſterling. —'Fhe number of heritors is 


77 


* It is worthy of remark, that on the morning of the 13th of [Jon 1791, 
this hill was quite covered with ſnow. 


+ Mr Strachan certainly means that part of the pariſh which has been 


meaſured, not the whole diſtrict. 


— 


7; of whom 3 reſide principally in the pariſh. The people 
are in general commodiouſly lodged, the proprietors having 
built ſubſtantial farm-houſes for their tenants. More flax is 
raiſed here than in any part of the neighbouring coun- 
try, and the ſoil is very proper for that crop. People from a 
conſiderable diſtance will chearfully pay 28. 6d. for as much 
land as is requiſite for fowing a cap - full, or forpet of ſeed, 40 of 
which meaſures are allotted to an acre: each forpet generally 
produces from 12 to 25 Ib. of dreſſed flax from the mill.— The 
harveſt is in general earlier by a week than in other pariſh in 
the vicinity. The air in the ſouthern part of this diſtri, is 
very ſharp in winter, the hills being generally covered with 
ſnow ; while the inhabitants in the lowland places enjoy a clear 
and dry air. Culter-water, which falls into the Clyde, after 
biſecting the pariſh, abounds with trout. 


Population, &c.—'The ftate of the pariſh, as to population, 
and in other reſpects, will be ſeen from the following table: 


Number of fouls in 1755 422 Relief Seceders 39 
— in 1791 326 Burgher ditto 8 
Males 147 Births from September 
Females 179 1785, to April 1791 40 
Under 10 70 Marriages, ditto 5,0 
From 10 to 20 69 Deaths, ditto 30 
— 20 to 30 64 Maſons 4 
— 30 to 40 49 Wrights 3 
—— 40 to 50 32 Weaver T 
— 50 to 66 26 Shoemaker ü 
— 60 to 70 12 Smiths 2 
— 70 to 80 3 Miller I 
At 80 | x Ploughs x 22 
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_ Catts gr Cows 181 


Sheep 4610 Horſes | 8: 


The horſes, which are generally bred here, or in the vici 
nity, are ſtrong made, capable of enduring much fatigue, and 
have lately advanced in value. A good many ſheep and black. 
cattle are fattened by the gentlemen, and ſome of the farmer, 
who find a ready ſale for them, purchaſers appearing from La. 
nark, Hamilton, and even from Glaſgow. Numbers are noy 
alſo fold into Biggar z where, for ſome time paſt, has been a 
excellent market for butcher meat of all kinds. 


Stipend, School, and Poor.—— The ſtipend is L. 41 : 13:4 
ſterling, (including 50 merks Scotch for communion ele- 
ments), 2 chalders of oatmeal, and 1 of bear. The glebe 
conſiſts of 84 acres, and may be rated at L. 10.—Sir Charles 
Roſs of Balnagowan is patron.—-..The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary 
is L. 8:6:8, with a houſe and garden, and other emoluments, 
amounting to about L. 5 more. The collections at the church 
doors amount to about L. 8 per annum, a large ſum, conſider- 
ing the ſmall number of inhabitants, but owing chiefly to the 
liberal offerings of ſome genteel families reſident here. This, 
with the intereſt of L. 103, the capital of the poor's funds, 
is diſtributed once a fortnight among the enrolled poor, who 
are 7 in number ; and part is employed in relieving the occa- 
onal diſtreſſes of others, and in paying the fees of poor ſcho- 
.krs. No beggars are to be ſeen in the pariſh. 


H1:ſcellaneous Remarks. The people are healthy, being 
moſtly employed in active occupations, and are ſober and ex- 
emplary. Rheumatiſms and colds are the moſt prevalent diſ- 
caſes. There are in the pariſh four encampments, all of 
a circular figure, called rings by the common people: likewiſe 

2 2 
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ſmall circular artificial mound of earth, on the banks of the 
Clyde, within view of two others at a conſiderable diſtance, 
——— The principal diſadvantages are the diſtance from coal, 
which is brought 11 miles from Douglas, and the want of a2 
bridge over the Clyde, which is often impaſſable. There are 
few peat · moſſes here, and not many people who dig more fuel 
than is neceſſary for drying their grain for the mill. There are 
ſome mineral ſprings, impregnated with iron; and iron-ſtone, 
ſaid to be of an excellent quality, is found in great plenty, in 
different parts of the pariſh. 15 
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NUMBER XL. 


PARISH OF MARYCULTURE. 


(PRESBYTERY AND SYNOD OF ABERDEEN, COUNTY 
OF KINCARDINE.) 


By the Rev. Mr. Jonx GrENNIE. 


Name, Extent, Soil, Rivers, c. 


* original orthography of this pariſh ſeems to hare 

been Marie cultura. It is of an oblong form; 6 
Engliſh miles in length, and 2 in breadth; extending from 
the river Dee to the Grampian mountains. 'The ſoil on the 
river ſide is naturally thin and ſandy ; on the riſing midland i 
| becomes deeper and blacker, with a bottom of clay in ſome 
parts; and more ſouthward, the ground turns ſwampy, turf, 
and moſſy. The extremities of the pariſh are in ſome place 
rocky hills and moſſes ; in others, green hills with large ſtones, 
ruſhy muirs, and heath. Indeed the whole diſtrict is rocky 
and ſtony, except ſome ſmall haughs and dales on the river 
fide 3 and thoroughly to improve, incloſe, and render tolers- 
bly fertile, a piece of waſte ground here, may be almoſt tern 
ed a new creation, The old farms extended acroſs the whole 
breadth of the pariſh, from the Dee to the Grampians, by which 


mcans every tenant had a portion of all the different ſoils. 
The 
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The Dee, which waſhes the north fide of the pariſh for a- 
bove 6 miles, is famous for its ſalmon, which are caught by 
flat-bottomed ſkiffs and nets. 'There are 5 ſalmon-fiſhings in 
the pariſh. This ſtream frequently overflows its banks, 
particularly in May and June, after a ſnowy winter, which 
often damages the ſown land : but the moſt hurtful floods u- 
ſually happen in September, when they carry off great quan- 
tities of cut grain, and level the ſtanding corn among the ſand. 
A remarkable flood occurred on the 17th September, 1768, 
by which many ſuffered conſiderably. ——There is a ferry for 
horſes, carriages, &c.. oppoſite to the manſe. 


Rent, Natural Productionc, Cc. Including the farms in 
the poſſeſſion of the heritors, and the fiſhings, the rent of the 
whole pariſh will amount to L. 1000 ſterling. There are 28 
ploughgates of land in this diſtrift ; 20 of which belong to 
one heritor, and other two gentlemen have 4 each. Black 
cattle have been fed here, that fold from L. 20 to L. 25 each. 
The produce of the pariſh more than ſupplies the inhabitants 
with proviſions. The old rents were made up of money, meal, 
bear, ſheep, hogs, lambs, poultry, butter, eggs, and manual 
ſervices; but, of late years, thoſe called igſa corpora are all 
converted into money.—Red and white clover and rye-graſs 
are ſold by many of the farmers, as alſo turnips. Some of 
the beſt arable land is let at 20s. and ſome of the worſt paſ- 
ture at 5d. per acre.——In the miniſter's glebe is a quarry of 
granite. A large portion of the pariſh is covered with wood. 
In Kingcauſie- wood are ſome deer of the roe kind, of a ſmall 
ſize, increaſing in number every year.— The pariſh in general 
is unincloſed. The people are convinced of the advantages of 


incloſing, but have neither money, nor length of leaſes, ſuffi- 
cient for that purpoſe. 


Vol. VI. ; L Manufactures. 
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ManufaFtures. — Spinning and knitting worſted ſtockings 
is the general employment of all females from 7 years old and 
upwards. 'The combed wool for that purpoſe is given out by 


hoſiers from Aberdeen, in different parts of the pariſh, on cer- 


tain days, called Factory Days, on which alſo the wrought 
ſtockings are received. Each pair coſts, for ſpinning and knit- 
ting, from 18. to 3s. 6d. the cheapeſt are accounted the moſt 
profitable, both to the worker and the merchant. The com- 
mon fuel is peat and furze, but the peat-moſſes are now quite 
exhauſted. Peats are bought in Fettereſſo pariſh, at the rate 
of 1s. a ſmall cart load: coals can be got cheaper in Aber. 
deen *, 


| Population —The ſtate of the pariſh, as to population, is as 
follows: 


Number of ſouls in 1 755 745 Diſcharged ſoldiers 3 


— — 1790 630 Chelſea penſioners 2 
Males 280 Roman Catholics 25 
Females | 350 Epiſcopalians 8 
Taylors 4 Seceders 2 
Weavers 10 Annual average of births 16 
Wrights 2 3 — — of deaths 11 
Norfolk plough-wright 1 —— of marti- 
Sailors 4 ages 5 
Shoemakers 4 Married men 120 
Gardeners 4 Batchelors and widowers 14 


Inhabited 


The prices of proviſions are the ſame as at the Aberdeen market. The 
day's wages of a common Jabourer are from 8d. to rod; of houſe carpenters, 
rod. to 1s; and of taylors, 6d. and victuals. Male ſervants receive from L. 5 
to L. 6; female ditto, L. a, and upwards, per. ann. Male ſhearers, from 208. 
to gos. female ditto, from 15s. to 20s for the harveſt ſeaſon, 
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Inhabited houſes 145 Coach 2 
Ploughs 36 Heritors 3 
Carts 40 to 50 Miniſter's family (not in- 

Waggon 1 cluded above) 34 


This pariſh was more populous 70 or 80 years ago than it 
is at preſent. This decline of population is owing to the 
failure of peat and turf for fuel, and the removal of ſeveral 
perſons from hence to Aberdeen, with the view of getting 
conſtant employment. 


Stipend, School, Poor. —— The value of the living will be 
from L. 70 to L. 75 ſterling, including a glebe, 10 acres of 
which have been rendered arable by the preſent incumbent, 
at a great expence.——'The miniſter, for ſome years paſt, 
has kept an academy, taught by two of his ſons ; at which are 
uſually from 20 to 26 young gentlemen, ſome from the Weſt 
Indies and America, and others from England. _— The poor 
receiving alms conſtantly, are from Zo to 35, and ſeveral are 
occaſionally relieved: the ſum of collections, annual-rents, 
and penalties, for their uſe, is from L. 30 to L. 38 per annum, 
of which about L. 4 is collected for, and given to the infir- 
mary of Aberdeen. In 1782 and 1783, many lived very 
ſparingly and hardly in this. pariſh : the kirk-ſeſhon bought 
meal and peaſe repeatedly at Aberdeen, when they could be 
got, and diſtributed or ſold them out at reduced rates; but 
the people have not yet recovered the extraordinary ſtreſs and 
expence of theſe years. The heritors are always doing good, 
and contributing to the relief of the diſtreſſed. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations. The people are generally ſo- 
ber and induſtrious z and muſt be ceconomical, as they can- 
LS * not 
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not afford luxuries. Some are 6 feet 2 inches in height; and: 
man who died lately, was 6 feet 7 inches high. A widoy 
woman died laſt year aged 102, and a man lately at the ad- 
vanced age of 104. — Potter's-earth is found in the pariſh, 
Ihe road along the ſouth fide of the Dee is in general 
good. The ſtatute labour is both exacted in kind, and com. 
muted for money,—-No turnpikes are needed or wiſhed for in 
the pariſh, 
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NUMBER XII. 


PARISH OF DAVIOT, 


(PRESBYTERY OF GARIOCH, COUNTY AND SYNOD 
OF ABERDEEN, ) 


By the Rev. Mx. RoBtxT SHEPHERD. 


Extent, Surface, and Soil. 

os on pariſh of Daviot, ſtrictly ſo called, extends to about 

3x miles in length, and 2 in breadth. But ſeveral 
lands in the pariſhes of Chapel and Fyvie, were, in the end of 
laſt century, annexed to it, quaad ſacra, by act of Aﬀembly ; 
ſo that the whole, under the miniſter's charge, is nearly 5 
miles in length and 4 in breadth. The ſoil of the pariſh is 
various, conſiſting partly of ſtrong clay, partly of rich loam, 
but in general fertile. Its expoſure is chiefly to the 8. and 
8. E. and there are few hills in the pariſh, 


Number of Inhabitants. The return to Dr Webſter in 
1755, was 975 ſouls; the number of inhabitants in the pro- 
per pariſh of Daviot is nearly 700, but in the whole pariſh 


under the miniſter's charge, 900: of theſe, 40 are Epiſcopa- 
lians. 


Rent 
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Rent and Size of Farm. The whole rents of the pari 
are above L. 950 ſterling. The valued rent is L. 2250 Scotch, 
The rent of the farms is from L. 10 to L. 60 ſterling ; ini 
the ſize from 20 to 100 acres, There are above 500 acre 
incloſed. The new huſbandry begins to take place of the oli 
but a regular rotation of crops is not yet eſtabliſhed. One d 
the heritors buys yearly from the Weſt Highlands a good my 
ny cattle, which turn out uncommonly well when put int 
his rich incloſures. Owing to this circumſtance, however, i 
is impoſſible to give an exact number of the cattle, as this flue 
tuates very much, there being at preſent not 40 cattle when 
there were about 300. There are about 20 acres of turnipz 
and 300 acres of ſown graſs, ſome of it very old and rich, 
The inhabitants raiſe a good many potatoes for private uſe, 
Ihe time of ſowing oats is from the middle of March to 
the end of April; of ſowing bear, from the middle to the end 
of May; and of ſowing turnips, the firſt three weeks of June: 
flax of late has been introduced, and is ſown in the beginning 
of May.—Harveſt continues from the middle of Auguſt to the 
middle of September. The principal manure uſed in this 
diſtri is lime, which is partly Engliſh lime, from Aberdeen 
and Newburgh, and partly Scots, from Udny and Pitmed- 
den. | 


Manufafures, &'c.——There is a licenſed diſtillery, and: 
flax, malt, and barley-mill, all which have good employment; 
and the knitting of ſtockings is general in the pariſh... There 
are few good houſes in the pariſh, but ſome good houſes hare 
been built for the diſtillery and mills before-mentioned. — 
The principal fuel is peats from the moſs, and turf from the 
muir. There are two Druids temples, one of which makes 
part of the church yard. 


Heritari. 
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Heritors.— There are 4 heritors in the pariſh ; of whom one 
eſides. 


Fecleſraftical State. — This pariſh was formerly a parſonage 
or prebend in the dioceſe of Aberdeen, and was given as an 
alm's gift by Malcolm Canmore to the Biſhop of Aberdeen. 
The ſtipend was lately augmented, and is now three chal- 
ders of victual, and L. 53: 6:8 ſterling. 


Miſcellaneous Remarks. —The people are in general ſober, in- 
luſtrious, and peaceable, and contented with their ſituation. 

The advantages are early harveſts, good ſoil, and the induſ- 
ry of the people; the diſadvantages are ſhort leaſes, diſtance 
from lime, (from Aberdeen twenty Engliſh miles), and want 
of encouragement to improve on any large ſcale. 


Longevity. One perſon in this pariſh died at the age of 113; 
her ſon is now 100, and in good health. The late incumbent 
at Daviot was about 56 years miniſter. At the time he was 
50 years miniſter of this pariſh, there were four elder mem- 
bers in the preſbytery of Garioch, the eldeſt of whom was in 
the Giſt year of his miniſtry, and other two lived till they 
were 60 years miniſters of the Eſtabliſhed church. It is ſtrong 
evidence of the healthy climate of the Garioch, that out of 
15 members of preſbytery, the 5 oldeſt upon the roll lived to 
be all of them nearly, and ſome of them above 60 years mi- 
niſters, and from 80 to 90 years old. | 
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NUMBER XIII 
PARISH , OF BALQUHIDDER. 


(PRESBYTERY OF DUMBLANE, SYNOD OF PERTH 
AND STIRLING, COUNTY OF PERTH.) | 


By the Rev. Mu. Duxcan STEWART. 


* Extent, and Soil. 


Porn DDER, in the Celtic language, means: 

Village upon which five Glens open; or a Village in 
the centre of five Glens. It is an inland and highland px 
riſh of about 15 computed miles in length, lying from E. 8. 
to N. W. and the greateſt breadth is about 9 miles. The 
moſt conſiderable part of the pariſh confiſts of hills, which in 
general are very ſteep and high, partly covered with heath, 
but moſtly green, the heather of late years having been much 
deſtroyed by the ſheep manure. The ſoil upon the declivii 
of the hills is for the moſt part deep and dry, and produces ex- 
cellent paſture for black-cattle and ſheep, but from the height 
and ſteepneſs of the hills, ſeems particularly fitted for the lat 
ter. Part of the hill ground is ſwampy, producing ſprots and 
ſtrong graſs, fit for ſtanding winter ſtorms. The flat part of the 
pariſh is narrow; the ſoil of which is partly a light loam made 
up of ſand and clay, carried down with great rapidity by the 

3 torrents 
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torrents from the adjacent hills, and partly ſour and moſſy, 
which is very level, a great part of it being covered by three 
lakes. 


Lakes, Inundationt, and Fiſh. The lakes are Lochdoine, 
Lochvoil, and one half of Lochlubnaig. In time of floods, 
the intermediate grounds, both meadow and arable, are al- 
moſt wholly inundated, ſo as to form one continued . ſheet 
of water about 12 miles in length. There are, perhaps, 
10 or 12 ſuch floods in a year. When any of them happen 
in the months of Auguſt or September, which is often rhe 
caſe,” they occaſion very conſiderable damage. "Theſe lakes 
are connected by the river Balvag, and are one of the ſources 
of the Teith, which paſſes through Callendar of Monteith, and 
runs into the Forth near Stirling. Theſe lakes and river abound in 
common-trout, bull-crout, and jar, all of an excellent quality; 
a few ſalmon appear in the proper ſeaſon, and great numbers 
in ſpawning-time. The trout is in greateſt perfection in A» 
pril and May; the jar in Auguſt. There is a conſiderable fall 
at a ſmall diſtance from the foot of Lochlubnaig, where, by 
cutting ſome feet of rock, carrying forward the level, deep» 
ning a few fords, and ſtraighting the courſe of the river, it is 
likely a conſiderable quantity of ground might be gained from 
the lakes, the overflowing be greatly prevented, or at any rate 
more ſpeedily carried of Mr Buchanan of Achleſhie, a con- 
ſiderable heritor in this pariſh, and an enterpriſing and ſuc- 
ceſsful improyer, has this ſeaſon begun to cut the rock near 
the foot of Lochlubnaig : if all the other heritors concerned 
will heartily co-operate, it is to be hoped the good effects will 
ſoon be viſible on theſe often deluged lands: The plan pro- 
poſed ſeems rational and equitable, viz. that the different pro- 
prietors upon the ſides of theſe lakes and river, ſhould bear tha 
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crue to dach. The only other lake in the Pariſh is the hea 
or welt end of the beautiful Lochearn. 


Hills, Woods, c. — The hills in the N. E. and W. end oſ 
the pariſh are partly rocky, but, upon the whole, it cannot be 
ſaid that much ſurfaee is loſt either by rocks or barrenneſs of 
foil. The higheſt hills are the ſouth point of Benmoir, which, 
according to Mr Stobie, is 3903 feet above the level of the ſea, 
and the welt ſide of Benvoirlich, 3 300 feet in height. 

According to tradition, all the lower groumds, and the fort 
of the hills in this pariſh, were formerly covered with woods, 
And in the moſſes there have been found large trunks of oak, 
aller, and birch. There is now little more of oak and birch 
than ſerves the inhabitants for roofing their Houſes, and for 
the utenſils of huſbandry. At the laſt cutting, the oak-wood 
ſold at L. 1400 ſterling, chiefly for the ſake of the bark. 

There are ſome appearances of lead-ore, on the property of 
Mr Drummond of Perth, in this pariſh : ſeveral trials hare 
been made, but no proper vein diſcovered. ' There is abut- 
dance of limeſtone of eaſy acceſs, in different parts ; but fue 
n an 


— 


Climate and Diſeaſes. —The air is moiſt, the climate being 
very rainy, owing to the great height of the hills which break 
the clouds, though at a conſiderable diſtance from any ſez. 

The heavieſt rains come by the 8. and 8. W. winds in ſumme! 
and harveſt; and the ſevereſt ſtorms in winter and ſpring are 
from the N. E. The moſt frequent diſeaſes are fevers and 
rlieumatiſms, probably owing to the variable climate, (the 
tranfitions from heat and cold being ſudden and irregular), to 
' ſcarcity of fuel, damp houſes, and the people wearing the ſame 
kind and quantity of clothes in ſummer as in winter. After all 
the climate cannot be called 6— There are ſeveral in the 
* 1 | pariſh 
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pariſh juſt now above 80 years of age, and there have been 
eee eee e 


bove 90 years old. 


Number of Horſes, Cattle, Sheep, c. The number of 
horſes is about 170 3 of black cattle, about 800; and of ſheep, 
18,000. The ſheep are moſtly of the ftrong black faced ſouth 
country breed. The fize and hardineſs of the animal ſeem to 
have been more attended to than the quality of the fleece, the 
wool being long and coarſe. The average price of white wool 
unwaſhed, for ſome years paſt, is 7s. 3d. per ſtone, tron 
weight, and of the layed or tarry wool, 5s. 3d. per ſtone. If 
the quality of the wool could be improved without diminiſhing 
the ſize of the animal, or making it leſs able to endure cold in 
any period of its exiſtence, it would greatly increaſe the value 
of lands in this pariſh. The only objection, which ſeems well- 
founded, to an attempt towards meliorating the wool in this cli- 
mate, ariſes from this circumſtance, that all the fine-woaled 
kinds of ſheep are bare or ſhort in the pile when dropt as lambs. 
The month of April and the beginning of May, which is the 
lambing ſeaſon, are in this climate cold and often rainy; whence 
it is believed, that the rough or coarſe wooled lambs alone 
could ſtand the weather. It will not be proper to have the 
lambing ſeaſon more advanced in ſummer, becauſe neither the 
lambs nor their dams will, in that caſe, be ſufficiently ſtrong and 
hearty to bear the ſeverity of the enſuing winter. The car- 
caſe of a wedder, when three years old, commonly weighs a- 
bout 40 lb. Dutch weight, and has from 4 lb. to 6 Ib. of tal- 
low, when fit for ſlaughter, towards the end of September. 


Population, &c, According to the returns to Dr Webſter, 
the number of ſouls was 1 592 z at preſent it has decreaſed to 
about 1300. The annua] OP of baptiſms for 6 years, 

; | preceding 
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preceding 1790, was 543 of burials, 25; and of marriageg 


13. The natural ſmall-pox was very mortal in winter 1786 and 
1787. Five children in one family were cut off by this dread 
ful malady in the courſe of one week : this havoc alarmed the 
neighbourhood, and introduced in6culation with fuccefs, 
There are 14 heritors, of whom 6 for the moſt part reſide 
The number of ploughgates of old extent is 60 16 of which, 
both hill and dale, are now let in ſheep-walks to 8 tackſmen 
theſe were formerly occupied by 50 tenants, befides a number 
of cottagers; the remaining 46 ploughgates are divided among 
a number of ſmall tenants, 3 and ſometimes 4 to each plough, 
Upon each farm, beſides the tenants, there are one or two 
cottagers, conſiſting of weavers, taylors, dyke-builders, and old 
women *. There is 1 writer in the pariſh 3 and 3 ſtudents d 
philoſophy from it attend the college of Glaſgow. 


Villages. There are two villages in their infancy, one nex 
the head of Lochlubnaig, and the other at the head of Loch- 
earn, both upon the military road leading from Stirling to 
Fort William. The laſt is extending rapidly; the houſes of it are 
all built with ſtone and lime, by the ſides of the road. Each 
Houſe-holder has a few acres of land, partly arable and part) 
in a ſtate of nature, capable of being made arable : theſe the 

different 


| * Moſt of the tenants keep à maid-ſervant for the purpoſe of ſpinning 
woolen and linen yarn, for cloathing the family, and for ſale ; and for out- 
work in the ſeaſon of peats caſting, and of hay and corn-harveſt, whoſe yea 
ly wages are about L. 3 ſterling. There are few men- ſervants employed, ex- 
cepting herds, who, beſides their maintenanoe, are allowed for their wages @ 
fee to keep from 40 to 60 breeding ewes with their maſter's flock ; the pro- 
fits of which are from L. 8 to L. 15. ſterling commonly. The wages of men 
labourers per day, are from 10d. to 15d. without meat, and from 6d. to 9d. 
3 with meat; Er Is. 2d. 9 es 
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different poſſeſſors are induſtriouſly improving, by draining, 
blowing, and digging up large ſtones to be uſed in incloſing 
their different lots. This muſt ſoon produce a different face 
to theſe lands, and, in the meantime, gives the traveller the 
pleaſant idea of the progreſs of cultivation in this quarter. 


Diviſon of Lands, Rent, and Crops.—There is no part of 
the pariſh in common; the marches of each proprictor are 
known, and, with few exceptions, the marches of each farm 
are diſtinctly marked. Every farm.has what is called a head- 
dyke, which divides the hill-paſture where the horſes, yeld- 
cattle, and ſheep of the farm, range, from the, arable and 
meadow ground, and paſture of the milch-cows. Moſt of 
the farms are divided from each other by march-dykes ; theſe, 
with a head-dyke on one fide, and the lake or river on the other, 
compleatly incloſe the farms : ſome of them are ſub-divided. 
The rent of the hills is from 18. to 38. for the graſs of every 
ſheep. Where there are ſeveral ſmall tenants upon one farm, 
the farm is (what they call) ned; which means, that the 
number of cattle it can properly maintain or paſture, is aſcer- 
tained, that none of the tenants may exceed his juſt propor- 
tion, nor over-ſtock the farm. The rule in fouming is, 4 
ſheep equal to 1 cow, and 8 ſheep equal to 1 horſe. The 
meadow and arable land lets from 58. to 15s. per acre. The 
rent of the whole pariſh is L. 2600 ſterling, The extent of 
the arable and meadow grounds, bears but a very ſmall pro- | 
portion to that of the hills. The crops are oats, bear, pota- 
toes, and flax. The returns from oats are very inconſiderable, 
generally 2, ſeldom 3 or 4; of bear, from 4 to 6; of flax, about 
+ of a ſtone, tron-weight, from a lippie of ſeed, allowing 
it 200 ſquare Scotch yards of ground. The returns from po- 
tatoes are from 15 to 20 bolls, Moſt of the inhabitants ſubſiſt 
for breakfaſt and ſupper upon this uſeful root for at leaſt 6 

months 
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months in the year: they commonly eat it with milk, and dt. 
it for bread to dinner with beef and mutton, | 

There are 4 mills for dreſſing fax ; che average dreſt fe 
6 years paſt, is about 600 ſtones. 

No green crops are raiſed, excepting upon the farm of L. 
dinample, by the proprietor, who farms, according to ſyſtem, 
an excellent ſoil, lying upon limeſtone. The crops raiſed in 
the pariſn are by no means ſufficient for the conſumpt of the 
inhabitants: about one-fifth part of the oat-meal uſed, is im- 
ported. The price of provifions is regulated by the Stirling 
market, rn and 1 
ray, of e Onan 
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* Imports and Exports. ——— The e e ſmal 
early oats for ſeed, tar and butter for ſmearing their ſheey, 
which practice of late has become very general, being found 
of great benefit by defending the animal- from cold, and im- 
proving the quality of the wool. The exports are, ſheep to 
the Glaſgow and Edinburgh markets, and alſo to England. 
For ſome years paſt there has been a great demand for ſheey- 
Hogs and Lambs from the Weſt and North Highlands, but it 
78 decreafing, as thefe lands are now moſtly ſupplied from ad- 
Jicent farms that are already ſtocked : as a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, lambs are falling in price, which muſt ſoon affect the 
value of ſheep farms in this country, almoſt all of them being 
at preſent ſtocked with breeding ewes. The returns from 
wedder ftock will not afford the rent at which many of theſe 
farms are now let. A few black cattle are ſold for wintereri. 
A conſiderable quantity of wool, both white and tarry, un- 


waſhed, is annually exported. 


Church, Poor, and Schools. —The church was repaired and 


the manſe built in 1774. There are no ſectaries of any deno- 
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mination in this pariſn. The value of che living is L. 80, all 
in money, beſides the glebe, which is of no great value, moſt 
of it being cither rocky or mary ground. The Dales of A- 
thol is patron 

There ate from 20 to 30 for fome years paſt upon the 
poor's roll; the only funds for ſupporting theſe, are the Sun- 
day collections, and the intereft of a ſmall: ſum accumulated 
from a few particular donations, and the ſurplus of the Sun» 
day collections. This ſum has inereaſed within theſe 18 p 
from L. 25 to L. 100 ſterling. There are two general diſtri- 
butions in the year, to ſach as can travel through the /pariſh; 
for purchaſing ſhoes, &c. and frequently to thoſe wits _ 
confined by age or diftreſs. 

Beſides the parochial — thete are other eee 
ſchools in the pariſh, with fall ſalaries from the Society for 
Propagating Chriſtian Knowledge in Scotland. One of theſe 
is at Lochearn head, the other about the middle of Styathire; 
thefe are npwirds of 6 miles diſtant from one another; and 
each of chem about 5 mites from the parochial ſrhool. There 
are from 60 to 80 ſcholars, commonly i each of theſe:ſchools, 
during the months of December, January, February; and 
March. Towards the end of Spring, moſt of che boys ge. 
enfuing winter; and, befides gaining a ſmall fee, they have 
the advantage of acquiring the English language. 
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Miſcellaneous Obſervations. +The language of the common 
people is the Salter. N not die kene can 
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buy and ſell and tranſact buſineſs with their low-county 
neighbours in Engliſh. . 

The militaryroad fromStirling toFort William paſſes through 
this pariſh 10 miles; 8 of which have lately been put in excellent 
repair at the expence of Government; 2 miles are ſtil} very 
bad, and there is ſo much up and dewr: hill in the preſent di. 
rection, that it cannot be made a tolerable road for carriages. 
An alteration in the line has been propoſed, which has thi 
ſeaſon been inſpeRed and approved of by Colonel Montgome. 
ry; and it is hoped will be executed next ſummer, As the com- 


munication by Glenco and the ferry of Balachoaliſh to For iſ 


William is now opened, when the alteration near Locheam- 
head is made as propoſed, the whole line from Edinburgh to 
Fort William or Appin, will be eaſy and comfortable. There 
are ſeveral lines of communication through this pariſh, which 
are yet only formed by the ſtatute ſervices. | As theſe ſervice 
are now converted into. money, there will be a fund, which, if 
properly managed, will in a few years make theſe. roads tole, 
rably good. There are 2 excellent bridges, one of 3 arches, the 
other of 2, built about 10 years ago upon the water of Bal. 
vaig z and 5 bridges were built this year upon rapid burns in 
different parts of the pariſh by ſubſcriptions in the country, 
with a ſmall aid from the county funds. Good roads and eaſy 
acceſs to markets are to be numbered among the advantages oi 
this pariſh. Want of manufactures, and ſcargity of fuel, are 

its 
Facing a Pool or Lake; Glenogil, a Glen covered with young Wood ; Strath 
ire, à Warm Strath; Achtu, a Plain growing Sprots;- Glenbactie, the Gle 
of Male-Deer or Harts; Lochlubnaig. « Winding Lake; Strenver, a Promos 
tory or Noſe of a Hill; Gertmofuart, the Field of Cold Streams; Murlcgen, 
| Large Hollows ; Mopechaltworoch, a Woody Hill facing the North; Man- 
chalmore, a laiye Woody Hill; Invercharnaig, the Conflux of the Water of 
Heroes ; Drumlich, the Ridge of a Hill; Blarcrich, . Inner nei - 
* yo Conflux of the Black Water, 23% 
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its principal diſadvantages. Peat is the only fuel uſed here, 
and is, beſides, of ſo difficult acceſs, that moſt of the inhabi- 
tants carry ſome coal from Bannockburn, a diſtance of about 
30 miles. 

The people are, in general, lively, intelligent, fond of news, 
and hoſpitable to ſtrangers. Few of them are rich, and not 
many of them poor : upon the whole, they live comfortably. 
The conſequences of the civil war in 1745 may with juſtice 
be reckoned the cauſe of their civilization. Till that zra, ma- 
ny ſtrong traces of the feudal ſyſtem, with its peculiar diſad- 
vantages, remained. The men in general are from 5 feet 5 
inches, to 5 feet 9 inches high, tight, and well-looking : the 
women, from 5 feet to 5 feet 6 inches, not remarkable for their 
looks ; they rather exceed their circumſtances in dreſs before 


marriage. 
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NUMBER XIV. 
PARISH OF NEW CUMNOCK. 


(couNTY AND PRESBYTERY OF AIR, SYNOD OF 
GLASGOW AND AIR.) 


By the Rev. Mr. James YouNG. 


= * 
2 * 
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Extent, Soil, and Climate. 


& Sas name of the pariſh, and of moſt places in it, is de- 

rived from the Celtic. The form is very much of an 
oblong ſquare, being 12 miles in length from E. to W. and 
fomewhat more than 8 in breadth; and the whole ſquare con- 
tent of it may be above 100 miles, or 50,000 acres. At the 
church the dale country terminates, and ſouthwards the pa- 
riſh is generally a paſture country for ſheep. The ſoil is gene. 
rally good and rough, and the hills are covered with green. 
The air is generally healthful, witneſs the long lives of many 


who have died above 90, or near it, and ſome now in the pa- 
riſh have reached that period. 


Springs, Rivers, and Later. In ſuch a hilly country 3 
this, there muſt be ſeveral mineral ſprings, but they are not 
much uſed. The river Nith takes its riſe in the 8. W. end, 
and runs through the middle, of the pariſh. There are 3 lakes 


on 
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on the north ſide, which run into the water of Lugar.at Cum. 
nock. There are ſeveral pikes found in this water; and a- 
bundance of trouts in the river Afton, which takes its origin 
in the ſouth part of the pariſh, and runs into the Nith near 
the church. Theſe rivers are not navigable. The Nith, for 3 
miles, runs in a ſtraight wide plain with a ſmall declivity ; 
which, in the opinion of ſome, was formerly a marſh : on 
both fides of the ſtream in this plain there are fertile grounds 
and meadows, but they are ſometimes overflowed in ſpeats. 


Minerals. There are various mines of coal and lime, which 
ſerve the neighbourhood ; though little is conſumed, owing 
to the want of a navigable river ; in which caſe, a greater eſtate 
would ariſe from them than from the ſurface of the land. 
There is now a lead-mine working in Afton barony, about 3 
miles 8. W. from the church, in which a company of Quakers 
have entered into a contract. Twenty miners are employed, 
and more are expected according to the apparent ſucceſfs. A 
wodd mine was lately found on the eſtate of the Earl of Dum- 
fries, | 


Population. — - According to the returns to Dr Webſter in 
1755, the number of ſouls was 1497; though, when the pre- 
ſent incumbent was ſettled, about 1757, the number was little 
more than rooo. It may now amount to about 1200, two 
villages having been built near the church, and on Afton-wa- 
ter, where there was but one houſe in 1757. There may be 
40 births, near as many deaths, and about 10 marriages, per 
annum. There may be 80 farmers and ſtorekeepers, and 
more cottagers, 200 men- ſervants, near as many women: ſer- 
vants, about 400 horſes, near 1000 milch-cows and their fol- 
lowers. The number of ſheep cannot be eaſily gueſſed at. 

| N 2 . Four 
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Four or five of the lower kind of heritors reſide in the pariſh, 
but the principal proprietors, who are General Stewart, $j 
Andrew Cathcart, Mr Roſs of Kerſe, Captain Maxwell, & 
are non-reſident. About 12 of the inhabitants are Sece. 
ders. 


Produce. —— The pariſh produces chiefly bear and oatz, 
Abundance of potatoes are raiſed, and moſtly uſed for the 
ſupport of the inhabitants. Quantities of bear, cheeſe, an 
butter, are exported, and with them the farmers make uy 
their rents. The crops are liable to ſeveral accidents when 
the harveſt is late, and ſuffer much by early froſts, mildew, 
and ſhaking winds, eſpecially in the marſhy and fluid grounds 
The harveſt in 1790 was juſt finiſhing at the date of the mi. 
niſter's report, (gth November.) 


Eccleſraftical State, c. This diſtrict was detached fron 
the pariſh of Cumnock, and formed into a ſeparate char 
about the middle of the laſt century. The preſent in- 
cumbent was ſettled in 17573 and his predeceſſor had the 
charge no leſs than 54 years. The Earl of Dumfries i 
patron,——The living is L. 640 Scotch, including comm 
nion elements, one chalder of meal, and another of ben 
The glebe is greater than the legal ſize, but lies open and 
unincloſed, the high road paſſing through the middle of i. 
There is an eſtabliſhed ſchool, endowed with a ſalaſ 
of L. 100 Scotch, conſiſting ſometimes of 3o, and ſome 
times of 40 ſcholars ; but, as it cannot accommodate tit 
one half of the pariſh, ſeyeral private ſchools are ke 
in diſtant parts of it, — About L. 26 ſterling ariliy 
from the collections at the church-doors, and the intereſt d 
L. 200 of capital ſtock, is annually diſtributed among th 


pooh 
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poor, who are not very numerous, though the pariſh is of- 
ten incumbered with indigent ſtrangers. Near. the 
church ſtood an old caſtle, now entirely demoliſhed, which, 
for ſome centuries, was the property of the Dunbars of Moch- 


rum. 
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NUMBER XV. 


PARISH OF KIRK MICHAEL. 


(PRESBYTERY AND COUNTY OF AIR, SYNOD or 
GLASGOW AND AIR.) 


By the Rev. Mr. JoRN Rawsar. 


© 


Name, Surface, Soil, &c. 

1 etymology of Kirkmichael, (the church dedicated to 

St Michael), is obvious. The ſurface of the pariſh is 
hilly, and, towards the ſouth and eaſt, mountainous and 
rocky ; moſtly green, and of a clay ſoil, inclining to loam ra- 
ther than to ſtrong clay, upon a tilly bottom. There area 
few patches of light gravelliſh ſoil, in the form of conical hills 
and, on the banks of the rivers and burns, are ſome flat dry 
holms. 'The ground is for the moſt part arable, but turns 
to the beſt account, where there is a judicious mixture of til- 
lage and paſture. The climate is rather variable and moiſt, eſ- 
pecially in autumn, and early in the winter. The people arc 
in general healthy, nor do any particular diſeaſes prevail. — 
The water of Girvan runs through this pariſh ; and the river 
Doon bounds it for ſeveral miles. The latter is a conſiderable 
ſtream, well adapted for manufactures, being a large body of 
pure, ſoft, limpid water, with many falls for machinery: by 
2 a 
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a fluice out of Loch-Doon, out of which it iſſues, the river 
can be kept under perfect command, ſo as neither to exceed 
nor prove deficient in reſpect of water.—'The length of the 
pariſh is 9 miles, and its breadth 4. 


Minerals, Fuel, and Woods. —Freeſtone is found in a few 
places, but no regular quarry has been opened. A great 
quantity of moor-ſtones are ſcattered up and down the ſurface : 
the grey granite chieſly prevails. Limeſtone has been diſco- 
vered in ſeveral places, chiefly on the ſouth, where there are 
extenſive and valuable quarries of that uſeful article. No coal 
has as yet been diſcovered in the pariſh, though there is an 
appearance of it. The common fuel is coal, brought from 4 
to 6 miles diſtance, and coſting 38. per ton at the pit. An 
ordinary farmer will conſume 12 ton in a year. On-2 or 3 
farms, peats are uſed in part. One hill is ſuppoſed to con- 
tain lead: ſome attempts were made to bring it to light, but 
without ſucceſs. Shell-marle has been dug out in a few pla- 
ces, but in no great quantities. There are immenſe ſtores of 
hard marle, of various degrees of richneſs; but, on account 
of its being flow in its operation, and not admitting of diſ- 
tant carriage, it has been uſed only in the vicinity of the pit. 
It would be a valuable treaſure where lime is ſcarce. In the 
pariſh are many natural woods, chiefly of oak, aſh, birch, 
and alder, of great value to the proprictors, and very conveni- 
ent for the country. They are cut once in 40 years, though, 


if they were properly managed when young, more crops 
might be taken. 


Produce, Incleſures, and Manure.—Of late, great quantities 
of good oats have been raiſed ; ſome bear, a few peaſe, and 
little or no wheat. The culture of potatoes is well underſtood, 
and great crops are produced. Hitherto lint has appeared on- 


ly 
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ly in ſome patches: turnips have been tried, but with ng 
great ſucceſs, the ſoil being too wet, and the ſervants have ar 
| averſion to them, as they are thereby expoſed to much cold 
dirty work. Many of the farms have natural meadows, and 
ſeveral farmers ſow artificial graſſes, both for paſture and hay, 
In this remote part, hay cannot be ſold to any great extent, 
About 30 years ago, the country was for the moſt part unin. 
cloſed : low ill-paid rents, poor farmers, ſtarved cattle, puny 
horſes, no carts, and ſcarcely a tolerable inſtrument of huf. 
bandry, prevailed every where. Now the reverſe of all theſe 
is the caſe. The farms, two or three excepted, are now al 
incloſed, and ſubdivided ; the hedges in many places are ex 
cellent ſtrong fences; the work of ditching and hedging is wel 
underſtood, and generally well executed. A kind of ſtone 
fence, called Snap-dykes, peculiar to Carrick and the north 
parts of Galloway, is admirably fitted, for ſheep parks ; being 
from 4 to 6 feet in height, ſtrong and firmly locked together 
at the top. It coſts from 4s. to 78. per fall of 185 feet. 
Lime, as a manure, is now very common, and is uſually laid 
out on the ſward, at the rate of 100 to 160 bolls of powderet 
lime, which coſts 6d. per boll at the kiln, on each acre, and 
gives a good return (from 4 to 6 quarters) after the firſt year, 
Oats weigh, at an average, 36 Ib. the Wincheſter buſhel, and 
are the general and moſt profitable crop in this part of the 
country“. 


Horſes, 


There is a method of preſerving corn, peculiar to this part of the coun 
try, called Rickling, thus performed: After the corn has ſtood ſome days 
in uncovered half ſtooks, from 40 to 60 ſheaves are gathered together, and 
put up into a ſmall ſtack, (the ſheaves being ſet up as erect as they will flick 
together,) and covered with a large ſheaf, as a hood, tied down with two ſmall 
ſtraw ropes. It keeps corn and fodder to admiration. Scarcely any ſpoilt 


grain is heard of in this country ; though the climate is ſo wet, that witho" 
this 
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Horſes, Cattle, and Sbecp.— For many years paſt, few hor- 
ſes have been bred in this neighbourhood, the waſte being 
chiefly ſupplied from Ireland, though of late, owing to their 
increaſed price, ſome of the farmers have begun to rear them, 
and are well paid for their trouble, as home-bred horſes are 
more profitable, and more to be depended upon, than foreign- 
ers, Breeding cattle makes part of the buſineſs of almoſt eve- 
ry farmer : they are chiefly of the Galloway kind, ſhort-legged, 
long and deep in the body, broad above, without horns, har- 
dy, handſome, eaſily fed, and tell well at the end of the ba- 
lance. They are high priced to their ſize, but ſwell incredi- 
bly when promoted to better paſtures. The common breed of 
cows are not remarkable for the quantity of milk they give, 


nor is the dairy, as an article of export, much attend- 


ed to in this part of the country, though good butter for 
private uſe is made here. The manufacture of cheeſe is not 
underſtood. At and above 4 years old, the bullocks and cut 
queys are driven to the Engliſh market, and fetch great prices. 
Conſiderable numbers of Highland and Scotch cows are fatted 

Vol. VI. O for 
this precaution, it would be difficult to preſerve it at all in bad ſeaſons. It does 
beſt with ſhort graſſy corn, keeps the grain found, and the fodder ſweet, and 
prevents heating in the ſtack. 

There is a method of preſerving beans, practiſed here for ſeveral years, al- 
ways with ſucceſs, When cut, they are laid in regular handfulls, all one way, 
ard ſuffered to lie 8 or 10 days upon the ground; then two perſons going to- 
gether, each lifts a handful, and ſets it down on the root end, the one op- 
polite to the other, ſo as to be ſeparated at bottom, and to ſupport cach other 
at top. The fame operation is repeated on the open ſides, till it becomes a 
round hulk, and more is added all round, till it ſtands firm, always taking 
care to Keep the heap open below, to give it ſtability, and to allow the air to 
paſs. It is wonderful how the hulks will reſiſt very ſevere blaſts; and the pre- 
ſent incumbent, in the year 1787, had two acres of beans, which ſtood 44 


days in the rain, without damage. When ready for ſtacking, they are bound 
with thumb ropes, and put on the carts. 0 
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for home conſumption. All the black cattle, the milch-cow 
excepted, lie in the fields the whole year round, and are fed 

in winter with hay and ſtraw. Few ſheep are raiſed in this 
_ pariſh: formerly every farmer had a flock which grazed pro- 
miſcuouſly with his black cattle and horſes. As there were 
no incloſures, and the ground overſtocked, all were in porer 
ty, and in hard ſeaſons numbers periſhed for want: now, 
there is plenty of food both for man and beaſt. Many of the 
farmers keep a few ſheep for their own uſe, burgothing like 
a flock is to be ſeen except on two or three fats. Swine 
have been tried, but generally given up. 


Rent.—The pariſh, at a groſs computation, is ſuppoſed to 
contain about 10,000 acres z 1400 of which are under tillage, 
the remainder in woods, hay, and paſture. Land lets from 
38. to 108. per acre, on 19 years leaſes. The rents are gene · 
rally well paid. The valued rent is L. 3904 Scotch. The fta 


tute labour is commuted at che rate of 2 58. for each L. 100 0 
valued rent. | 


Manufufures, Exporte, and Milli. Though there is not: 
town, and ſcarcely any thing that deſerves the name of a vi. 
lage, yet the pariſh is not altogether without manufactures: 
ſeveral thouſand ells of plaiding are ſpun and wove in it. It 
this article the old women, the wives of labourers, and the 
women-ſervants of farmers, are occaſionally employed. Th 
raw undreſſed plaiding brings from 7d. to 1 zd. per ell, an 
is ſold to merchants from Glaſgow, at Ayr and Maybole fairs 
For ſome months paſt, the woolen manufacture has been 
greatly leſſened, by the weavers being employed in wearing 
muſlins ſent from Glaſgow, the muſlin being both a light 
and more lucrative work. The chief exports are oats, 0 
meal, black cattle, woolen cloth, and from one diſtrict, {03 

butt! 
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butter and cheeſe. A good many cattle are imported from the 
muir countries and the Highlands, kept a year, and ſent to 
the Engliſh markets, or ſold to Scotch butchers for the con- 
ſumption of the manufaQturing towns. Of late, the quanti- 
ty of oats raiſed, and of oatmeal exported, has been conſide- 
rable z though formerly the inhabitants were often ſupported, 
during ſummer, by importations from Ireland and the north 
of Scotland. In nothing has this part of the country received 


latter were miſerable machines, at which much time was con- 
ſumed, and the grain horribly abuſed. Now, there are tyle 
kilns at all the mills, and at many of the farm houſes. The 
mills have excellent machinery, conducted by ſkilful tradeſ- 
men, and grain is manufactured cheaply and profitably. As 
good barley can be made in this pariſh, as any where in the 
kingdom. There is alſo an excellent lint-mill, which, it is hop- 
ed, will encourage the growth of flax. 


Roads,-This pariſh is excellently accommodated with fine 
gravel roads, owing to the public ſpirit of the heritors, and 
their wiſely foreſeeing that it would eventually promote their 
own intereſt, About 20 miles of road have been made and 
ſupported for many years. In 1769, the heritors agreed to 
borrow a ſum to enable them to make the roads at once, and to 
take the converſion-money, before mentioned, for their re- 
payment, which was accordingly done. The benefit to the 
public has been great, and the heritors have been repaid in part, 
but not in full: if they ſhould not receive full payment in ſpe- 


rentals, There is not a turnpike in the pariſh *. 


* 


Among the improvements to be taken notice of in this pariſh, the viſi- 
. HERS ble 


7 


greater improvement than in kilns and mills. Formerly the 


cie, they will certainly be reimburſed by the increaſe of their 
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Population, It appears probable, from ſeveral circumſtan- 
ces, that this pariſh was more populous half a century agg 
than it is at preſent. At that time, the farms were ſmall, and 
abounded with inhabitants. When inclofing became gener, 
about 3o years ago, the farms were enlarged and made more 
commodious. At firſt, many of them were laid out in paf. 
ture, and committed to the management of one perſon. Az 
there was leſs country work, and few or no manufaQtureg, 
many of the old inhabitants were obliged to remove. 80 far 
as the pariſh regiſters are preſerved, it appears, that there were 
more marriages and baptiſms, previous to, and about that pe- 
riod, than there have been ever ſince; though the returns to 
Dr Webſter from this diſtrict was only 710 ſouls, whereas the 
total number at preſent, is, 


on 
int 
Inhabitants 956 Yearly average of burials 13 do 
Married 294 Hcritors reſident L. 
Under 10 233 non-reſident 5 
Between 10 and 20 219 Weavers, apprentices and 
Above 20, unmarried 158 journeymen 20 int 
Widowers 18 Carpenters, do. 14 7 
Widows 34 Blackſmiths, do. 6 | 
Yearly average of baptiſms Shoemakers, do. 3 2 
for 7 years, preceding Taylors, do. 4 Vi 
1791, from the regiſters 25 Maſons 3 * 
— — of marriages 9 | , 
Eeelefraftical ö 


ble alteration in induſtry, cleanlineſs, and comfort, that bas been introducei 
among the common people, is none of the leaſt. In many of the farmer 
houſes, a man of good rank can be entertained and lodged very comfortably, 
Clean houſes, dry warm beds, and plain wholeſome well-drefſed food are com 
mon here; and, to increaſe the reliſh of the whole, there is generally a heat 
ty welcome, and in many individuals alſo a fund of rational, uſeful conver- 
; ſatio 
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Eccleſaſtical State, School, and Por. All the inhabitants 
are of the Eſtabliſhed Church. -An excellent and commodi- 
us church was built in 1787. The ſtipend, including an al- 
lowance for communion elements, amounts to 48 bolls of 
meal, and L. 65: 15 ſterling, in money, with a glebe of x4 
acres, worth L. 10 per annum. The king is patron, —— 
There is an eſtabliſhed ſchoolmaſter, whoſe ſalary is a pitiful 
100 merks, paid by many different hands. It is to be regret- 
ted, that an office ſo laborious and uſeful ſhould be ſo meanly 
provided for. The ſchoolmaſters certainly deſerve compaſ- 
fion of the legiſlature, and it would be diſgraceful to oppoſe 2 
reaſonable augmentation of their ſalaries. ——The poor, on 
the pariſh roll, are from 16 to 20, very ſcantily provided for 
on the whole, as the funds for their ſupport, ariſing from the 
intereſt of ſome mortified money, the collections at the church- 
door, and the fines of delinquents, amount only to between 
L. 20 and L. 3o per annum *. 


Miſcellaneous 


ſation, Theſe are ſolid proofs of the increaſing improvements of the country, 
though at the ſame time it muſt be owned, that what has been ſaid above is 
not applicable to every individual. 


r daily wages of carpenters are 15. of taylors, 7d. and of maſons, rs. 
victuals included in each caſe; of day-labourers, from 8d. to 18. in winter, 
and from rod. to 15d. in ſummer. - Men-ſervants employed in huſbandry get 
L. 7, and women-ſervants L. 3 a year, with bed, board, and waſhing. Wages 
ef erery kind have riſen one third at leaſt within theſe 15 years. The farm- 
ers employ two kinds of men-ſervants, the one ſuch as are called Cote-men, 
who are married, and live on the farm, who receive what is called a benefit, 
viz. a houſe and yard, a cow kept in graſs and fodder, 6 and one-half bolls of 
meal, liberty to plant a certain quantity of potatoes, from L. 4 to L. 6in mo- 
ney, and a ſtipulated meaſure of fuel led home; worth in all from L. 13 to 
I. 15 ſterling. The other kind of men-ſervants are unmarried lads, living in 
the farmers houſes. The wiſer farmers chuſe a mixture of theſe; as the 
®te-men are ſteady, and the lads ative. If the wages are higher than for- 
ö merly, 
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| Miſcellaneous Obſervations. —The people are in general ſo 
and induſtrious, and few have no viſible means of ſubſg. 
ence. Many of the farmers are reſpeCtable intelligent men, 
who know they have a character as ſuch in the country, ant 
are at pains to ſupport it. They are generally ſolicitous u 
give their children a good education; and there is a hayy 
proſpect in this corner, that many of the young people wil 
turn out ſenſible uſeful members of the community. As to 
their religious character, there is certainly leſs apparent ſeri 
ouſneſs, and leſs reſpect to the external ordinances of religion 
than were to be ſeen in former times. It is to be regretted, 
that a proper reſpect to religion ſhould ever be diminiſhed: 
it gives ground to ſuſpect that there is not a real regard to i. 
If this increaſes, and becomes general, the conſequences vil 
be dreadful. Morals, among the bulk of mankind, will ſtand 
upon a precarious foundation, as they will be without the re- 
ſtraints neceſſary to keep them from going aſtray. 
There are only 3 public-houſes in the pariſh :; indeed one 
might ſcrve all the purpoſes of refreſhment. Whiſky, ſo pre- 


valent 


merly, much more work is done by the ſame hands. Threſhing in the mon- 
ing is univerſally introduced, and winnowing at night, that the light of the 
day may be employed out of doors. Such farmers as have large vn 
grain, get it threſhed at 10d. the boll, or Engliſh quarter, 

—— Ne kind, butter, cheeſe, wool, and hay, are fold by the 
tron ſtone of 24 Ib. avoirdupoiſe. The meal ſtone weighs 17 I-half Ib. avoit- 
dupois. The old meaſures for the county have generally gone into diſuſe, and 
the Wincheſter buſhel is now univerſally uſed ; 8 buſhels make a doll of oats 
and barley, and 4 buſhels a boll of wheat, peaſe, and beans ; the potato! 
peck contains 8 Engliſh gallons. With reſpe to ovts'and barley, the preſcnt 
meaſure is conſiderably better, and, as to wheat, *peaſe, and beans, it i 
much worſe, than formerly. Beef, mutton, veal, and pork, ſell for 6s tht 
ſtone, fowls for Tod. and chickens 3d. each, butter 8d. and common cheek 


3d. halfpenny per Ib. tron ; MOTO 1 208. 1 188. preſs ned eh 
* ; 
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valent in many places, is not eſteemed a genteel drink in this 
corner. The general beverage, of late, among the better ſort 
of farmers, is good porter, which they find to afford nouriſh- 
ment as well as chearfulneſs, when moderately uſed. 

The language is a mixture of Scotch and Engliſh, without 
any particular accent. In this diſtrict, as in every other, there 
are certain provincial words and phraſes peculiar to itſelf. It 
is probable that the Celtic was once the common language, as 
many names of places in this pariſh ſeem to be of that etymo- 
1 muſt ſtrike every one, that the advantages of this pariſh 
are very conſiderable. There are good roads, great abundance 
of wood, lime - ſtone in different places, immenſe funds of 
hard marle, and coal at no great diſtance. The diſadvantages 
it labours under are, the uncertainty of the climate, the une- 
qual and ſteep ſituation of the ſurface in many places, and the 
ſpringineſs of the ſoil, the water often burſting out towards the 
baſe of the hills. This laſt inconveniency may, in a great 
meaſure, be remedied by draining, 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER XVI. 
_PARISH OF STAIR. 
- (PRESBYTERY, SYNOD, AND COUNTY OF Alz.) 


By the Rev. Join STEEL, of Gadgirth. 


Date of Ereftion. _ 

8 firſt erected into a pariſh in 1653, for the 20 

commodation of the noble family of Dalrymple of Stain 
whoſe refidence was a great diſtance from Ochiltree, their pr 
Tiſh church. With a view to this accommodation, that family 
agreed to pay three chalders of victual, one half of the ſtipend 
then allotted to the miniſter. The other half was to be paid 
by the pariſh of Barnwell, then ſuppreſſed and united to the 


adjoining pariſhes of Craigie and Torbolton. On account 


of ſome differences between the parties concerned in the 
tranſaction, and a wrong locality of the ſtipend, the error 
of the firſt erection were reCtified by a new proceſs in 1709, 
when ſeveral lands were disjoined from, and others united 
to, the pariſh, This new erection, though it produced 3 


different locality, made no alteration in the ſum of the {lt 


pend ; which, however ſmall or inadequate to the ſup 
port of a family, remains ſtill unaugmented, though in ſome 
years it has produced no more to the incumbent than L. 35. 
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Extent, Soil, Surface, &c.— This diſtrict lies between the 
rivers Air and Kill; and is about 6 miles in length by 2 in 
breadth, though at one place it is completely interſected by the 
pariſh of Ochiltree. The ſoil, that of ſome ſmall yallies along 
the ſides of theſe rivers excepted, is a ſtiff clay. The general 
appearance of the pariſh, as well as the productiveneſs of the 
ſoil, has been greatly improved fince the year 1735, when the 
preſent incumbent was ſettled. At that period, there was no 
fence of any kind, excepting one ſmall incloſure of fir near 
Barſkimming, and ſome coppices of natural wood. In ſum- 
mer, the cattle were herded between the different corn fields; 
and in winter, they ranged at large over the whole country : 
at preſent, every farm is incloſed and ſubdivided z and ſo com- 
pletely have the notions of the commonality changed in this re- 
ſpect, that ſcarcely any perſon will agree to take a farm, or pay 
an adequate rent, unleſs the lands are properly incloſed: although 
formerly their prejudices againſt incloſures were fo violent, that 
dykes and gateways were frequently broken down as ſoon as 
erected. This, the preſent incumbent had frequently the un- 
happineſs to experience when he firft began to incloſe his pro- 
perty in this pariſh, and in that of Coylton. 


Heritors and Produce. —The heritors are 6 in number. To 
the activity, exertions, and public ſpirit of the four principal 
ones, (Sir William Miller of Barſkimming, General Stuart of 
Stair, Mungo Smith of Drongan, and the incumbent), is 
chiefly to be aſcribed the rapid improvement of agriculture in 
this place, and the great increaſe of the value of their own 
eltates, which are now ſucceſſively planted with thriving tim- 
ber, incloſed and improved in a very elegant and judicious 
manner. The grain raiſed in this pariſh is, oats, bear, peaſe, 
beans, and wheat; turnips and potatoes are alſo cultivated, 
This and the neighbouring diſtrifts are remarkable for produ- 
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cing good cheeſe and butter. The practice of laying down 
the land with artificial graſſes, introduced by the incumbent in 
1737, has contributed greatly to increaſe the quantity, as well 
as to improve the quality, of theſe articles of produce. To the 
ſame cauſe is evidently to be aſcribed the improvement which 
has taken place in this diſtrict, with regard to the breed of 
horſes and black-cattle. Both are incomparably better fed, 
during winter as well as ſummer, fince the introduction of 
theſe grafſes. Inſtead of the naked paſtures upon which the 
horſes were formerly driven, the greater part, even of the ſmalleſt 
farmers, have at preſent a ſmall incloſure ſown with red clover, 
which is cut twice or thrice in the ſeaſon, and given the cat- 
tle in the intervals of work. The ſame expedient has alfo 
greatly increaſed the food of the milch-cows ; winter feeding, 
however, is ſtill defeCtive in this neighbourhood, the ſoil be- 
ing too wet for turnips. 'The incumbent has been generally 
ſucceſsful in recommending to the tenants to plant rows of 


trees around their graſs incloſures, as a ſhelter and ornament 
to the fields. 


Minerals. —The pariſh of Stair is exceedingly well ſupplied 
with fuel. On the lands of Drongan is an extenſive coalliery, 
which has been wrought above a century, to the great benefit 
of Air and the neighhourhood. On the property of the in- 
cumbent are alſo two coallieries with fire engines, which pro- 
miſe a long and cheap ſupply to the country of that neceſſary 
article of life, In the lands of Dalmore, upon the banks of 
the river Air, is a ſpecies of whetſtonz, well known in the 
country by the name of the Water of Air Stone : it has been 
exported to different parts of Europe and America, and has 
been found preferable to every other ſtone for ſharpening edge 
tools. Near the ſame place is alſo a quarry of black lead, ſpe- 


cimens of which have been ſent to Whitehaven, and have been 
found 


* 


found to anſwer all the purpoſes of that uſeful mineral. On 
the lands of Dalmore have been found ſome ſtrata of copper 
and antimony ; which, from experiments already made, pro- 
miſe to be productive of theſe metals, and at ſome future pe- 
riod may. probably be wraught to advantage. No limeſtone has 
yet been found in this pariſh, though, from its abundance in 
ſome part of the country not far diſtant, there is a probability 
that the agriculture of the diſtrict may be ſtill farther encouraged 
by the diſcovery of that article. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations, —In 1755, the number of ſouls 
in this pariſh was 369, now it is increaſed to 318. The church 
was lately repaired, and is in good order. 'There is no manſe 
at Stair, the preſent incumbent reſiding at Gadgirth caſtle, the 
ſeat of the family of Chalmers, to which he ſucceeded in 1748. 
When he was firſt ſettled, the tenants and labourers were poor, 
ill clothed, and worſe fed; the farm houſes were ſmall, ill 
furniſhed, and mean in their appearance. Notwithſtanding 
the advanced rents which they now pay, the tenants are in 
much better circumſtances, and their taſte for cleanlineſs, dreſs, 
and every decent accommodation, has increaſed in proportion 
to their wealth. The inhabitants in their morals are ſober, 
honeſt, and induſtrious; and, amidſt all the animoſities and 
diviſions which have ariſen in this country, they have remained 
ſteadily attached to the Eſtabliſhed Church. There are two 
turnpike roads in the pariſh; and three bridges over the water 
of Air; one of which was built in 1745 at a very conſiderable 
expence : another of them, erected at the private coſt of 
the late Sir Thomas Miller, Lord Preſident of the Seſſion, 
near his houſe of Barſkimming, conſiſts of one arch, ſpring- 
ing on each fide from a perpendicular rock above 40 feet high. 
This, with his extenſive plantations, and other improvements 
_ the banks of the rivers, aided by the romantic beauty of 
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che place, forma landſcape rarely tobe met with in an inland fit 
ation.—lt is only ſince the ſettlement of the incumbent that the 
uſe of waggons and carts has been introduced into this pariſh; 
formerly all the grain, manure, coals, and other articles, uſe 
to be tranſported from one place to another in ſacks or in 
ereels, on horſes backs. | 
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NUMBER XVII. 
PARISH OF RICCARTOUN. 


(coUNTY AND PRESBYTERY OF AIR, SYNOD OF 
GLASGOW AND AIR.) 


By the Rev. Mu. ALExXanDER Moony. 


Name. 


—— is evidently a corruption of Richardtoun. 

It is generally ſuppoſed to have been ſo called from à 
Sir Richard Wallace who lived in the vicinity of the village, 
and who is ſaid to have been uncle to the celebrated patriot, 
Sir William Wallace. Of his houſe no veſtige now remains : 
the place, however, where it ſtood, is well known. 


Extent, Soil, and Rivers.—The pariſh is 6 miles long, and 
on an average 2 miles broad. The village of Riccartoun is 
within an Engliſh mile of the market place of Kilmarnock ; 
and divided from the ſuburbs of the town by Irvine water. 
The ſoil of the pariſh is, in general, a deep clay. The lands 
are all arable and well incloſed, excepting a moſs which 
may contain about 250 acres. 

Ivine water, which runs through the pariſh, has its ſource 
in the pariſh of Lowdon. There is alſo another ſmallriver, called 
| the 
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the water of Ceſſnock, which runs through part of the parig, 
and, in one place, forms the boundary betwixt it and Galſton 
Irvine-water produces excellent trouts.. Sometimes ſalmon ar 
catched in it. 

There is nothing peculiar in the climate of this pariſh. 1; 
is ſubject, along with the other pariſhes on the weſt coaſt af 
Scotland, to frequent falls of rain. The weather is thus, 
times, very variable; the inhabitants, nevertheleſs, enjoy 
good ſtate of health : nor are there any diſeaſes peculiar to the 
pariſh. Although there be not many inſtances of people ar. 
riving at a very great age, yet not a few reach their Goth and 
7oth year. | 


Population. When the returns were made to Dr. Webſter, 
the number of inhabitants in the pariſh amounted to 745: they 
are now increaſed to 1000. The increaſe has taken place in 
the village. —There has been no regiſter of burials kept in the 
pariſh for many years paſt : the annual average of births for ; 
years preceding 1792, was 38; and of marriages, 12 *. 


Rent. — The valued rent is L. 4000 Scotch. The real rent 
will amount to upwards of L. 4000 ſterling per annum. Farms 
let from 158. to 3os. per acre, and contain from 60 to 150+ 
cres each.— There are 8 large proprietors of lands in the pa. 
riſh, with a few ſmaller ones. Of the greater proprietors, 
either conſtantly or occaſionally, reſide in the pariſh. 


Ficelefraftical 


Mien ſervants wages are from L. 6 to L. , per annum. Women ſervants 
wages from L. 3 to L. 4. Day labourers receive 14d. in ſummer, and 18. i 
winter, without their meat. Taylors now receive gd. a day, with their vid 
als, which is more than double what they got about 20 years ago, Carpen* 
ters and maſons have uſually 20d, a day. | 
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Exrieſcaſtica ! State, Poor, and School, There are very few 
geceders, and no Roman Catholics in the pariſh. Before the 
year 1648, there was only one miniſter for the pariſhes of Ric- 
cartoun and Craigie. A disjunction of the pariſhes was then 
made, and a miniſter ſettled in each. The church of Riccar- 
toun was almoſt wholly rebuilt in the year 1772, and is in to- 
Jerably good repair. The manſe was lately rebuilt. The pa- 
tron of the pariſh is Sir William Cuningham of Caprington, 
Bart, The ſtipend is 5 chalders of victual, meal and bear, 
L. 340 Scotch in money, with a glebe containing 8 acres of a- 
rable land. 

The poor in this pariſh are, at preſent, but ſlenderly ſup- 
ported. Almoſt the only fund for maintaining them ariſes 
from the voluntary contributions of the people at church. A 
conſiderable ſum of money which belonged to them was, ſome 
years ago, loſt by the failure of a mercantile company. The 
number of poor is fortunately not great. 'There are only at 
preſent upon the roll 15 perſons, none of whom are permitted 
to beg. About L. 24 may be yearly collected. 

The ſchool here is very well attended. The people are, in 
general, defirous to give their children all the education which 
their circumſtances will permit. 'The encouragement how- 
erer, is not great, the ſalary being only 100 merks. The wa- 
ges are for teaching Engliſh 18. 6d. for writing, 28. and for 
arithmetic, 2s. 6d. per quarter. 


Crops, — The principal crops raiſed in the pariſh are oats and 


5 bear: the farmers find from experience that the ſoil is much 
E more fayourable for producing oats. Till within theſe few 
ears little or no wheat was ſown in the pariſh ; a conſiderable 
number of acres are now, however, ſown yearly with wheat, 


which, when the ground is well prepared, ſucceeds very well. 
The uſeful practice of ſummer-fallowing is much more com- 
"+0 mon 
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mon than it was ſome years ago. Peaſe and beans are a 
ſown, and ſometimes prove a very profitable crop, 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations, —At the village there is a mouy 
of conſiderable bulk, the greater part of which appears to h 
artificial. On this, as on many others of the ſame kind, our an. 
| ceſtors met for diſtributing juſtice. The people are in gene. 
ral ſober and induſtrious. The tradeſmen in the pariſh are, with 
a few exceptions, either ſhoemakers or weavers. This dif. 
trict enjoys many natural advantages. Limeſtone is found is 
great quantities. The pariſh is alſo well ſupplied with coal x 
a reaſonable price. The coal belonging to Sir William Con. 
ingham of Caprington, is juſtly eſteemed the beſt in Ayrſhire 
Great quantities of blind-coal have of late been raiſed in the 
pariſh ; carried by land to Irvine, and thence exported to I. 
land. It was propoſed, ſome years ago, to dig a canal fron 
Riccartoun bridge to join the ſea at the Troon; and it is tobe 
wiſhed that this ſcheme could be revived and carried into exe 
cution, as the benefits which would ariſe from it, particular 
to the proprietors of coal, would be very great. 
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PARISH OF MONTQUHITTER. 


(PRESBYTERY OF TURRIFF, SYNOD AND COUNTY OF 
ABERDEEN.) 


By the Rev. Mr. ALESANDER JOHNSTON. 


Name, Extent, Soil, &fc. 


al SA „ i. e. the Place for enſnaring the 

Deer, was disjoined from the pariſh of Turriff in the 
year 1649, and received its name from the farm whereon the 
church was built. From E. to W. Montquhitter extends a- 
bout 6 Engliſh miles, - from S. to N. about 9. — and from 
8. E. to N. W. about 10x miles. The number of acres is 
therefore great, but they have not been aſcertained, unleſs on 
a few eſtates, by the land ſurveyor. As it abounds with large 
tracts of moſs, and with hills of moderate height covered with 
heath, the general appearance is dark and forbidding, until the 
eye is diverted to theſe extenſive fields which the hand of in- 
duſtry has reclaimed and enriched by tillage. —By the fide of 
nvulets, the ground is generally red, deep, ſtrong, and cold, 
producing luxuriant crops which ſeldom arrive at full maturity. 
The dry ſoil, when of a red or black colour upon a ſtratum of 


deep and pebbly clay, repays, when properly cultivated, by rich 
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crops of grain and graſs, the toil and expence of the huſband. 
man. Large tracts of inferior quality have been improved to 
good account by lime and water; but tracts, ſtill more extenſive, 
of a light mooriſh ſoil, being denied by nature a proper degree 
of the vegetative principle, or having been reduced, by paring 
and burning, to ſterility, cannot be reclaimed on a ſhort leaſe tg 
any advantage. It requires no leſs than 80 bolls of lime to ti. 
mulate an acre of new ſoil, 

Notwithſtanding the extent of moſſy and ſwampy. ground, 
the air of Montquhitter pariſh is pure and healthful. Theſe 
fogs, called Mildews, though pregnant with mineral exhalx 
tions, ſeem to be more pernicious to the vegetable than to the 
animal tribes. The chin-cough, meaſles, and ſmall-pox, re- 
turn periodically ; but the virulence of theſe diſorders is now 
greatly leſſened by judicious management. Rheumatiſm, con- 
ſumption, and fever, are the diſeaſes which moſt frequently 
prevail: but, perhaps, no pariſh in the iſland can be pointed 
eut where health and longevity are more generally found. 


Rivers, Minerals, Cattle, &'c.— Montquhitter pariſh is wi- 
tered by two ſmall rivers, which receive the tribute of number- 
leſs and copious ſprings. One of theſe diſcharges itſelf into 
the Ythan : and the other, after aſſuming various names as it 
paſſes along, diſcharges itſelf, near Turriff, into the Doveran. 
Theſe abound with delicious ſmall trout of the common kind, 
During ſpring and autumn large trout, of a red colour, pay 
us a viſit ; but, when theſe ſtrangers have obeyed the impulſe 
of the ſeaſon, they again return to the nobler ſtreams. The 
trout, however, being much injured by the net, by the party 
cles of lime waſhed from our fields, and by the effence of ſtecp- 
ed flax, are daily decreaſing in number. 

Below a ſtratum of pebbly clay, extenſive quarries of rei 
freeſtone lie in the direction of a plane, much inclined from 
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z. to W. This ſtone, though much impregnated with iron ore, 


riſes in large maſſes, and is very fit for building. 

The cattle formerly reared in Montquhitter pariſh were ge- 
nerally ſmall ſized, though well ſhaped and hardy, until a ſu- 
perior breed was introduced by the late Mr Cumine of Auch- 
ry, to whom this pariſh juſtly attributes its principal Improves» 
ments. Prior to this zra, cows, that yielded 4 pints of milk 
in the day, were thought pretty good ; few male calves were 
reared ; and the farmer generally bought his oxen (whereof 12 
were commonly yoked in one plough) when young, in diſtant 
markets, and ſold them, when old, at great diſcount, Now, 
cows give from 6 to 13 pints of milk in the day; male calves 
are carefully reared ; and our farmers frequently ſupply, with 
labouring cattle, thoſe diſtricts from which their fathers pur- 
chaſed their numerous and expenſive ſets. Cows, according 
to their weight and quality, ſell from 4 to 8 guineas each, and 
oxen ſell from 5 to 10 guineas each: ſome oxen and cows far 
exceed theſe prices “. | 

Q 2 Populaticn. 


* This patiſh can boaſt of one cave only, the work of art, employed for a 
purpoſe inimical to ſociety, and now deſtroyed.” Towards the cloſe of laſt 
century, two young men, whoſe connections and reſidence were entirely un- 
known, appeared at every public meeting. A country man, who obſerved 
imoke riſing from a bank of moſs in a wild hollow, marked the place, and 
conveened the neighbours, who diſcovered the mouth of a cave. In the cave 
they found an old woman, who declared that ſhe and her two ſons had lived 
there for ſome years ;—that her ſons had always ſupplied her with proviſions 
of every kind ;—but that ſhe was prevented by various motives from men- 
tioning why ſhe and they had ſettled in ſo clandeſtine a manner, and in fo ſo- 
litary a place. The woman thereafter lived and died in Montquhitter pariſh ; 
but her ſons, when their lurking-place was diſcovered, left the country 
dome people having been purſued near that hollow, and others, who were 
known to have money upon them, having unaccountably diſappeared, it was 
fuppoſed, that the Glanders (the name which the two young men aſſumed) 
had lved by theft and robbery, wherewith they ſerupled not to aſſociate that 
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Population.-In 175 5, the return to Dr Webſter from thi 
pariſh was 997 inhabitants. In 1757, the number of foul 
fell ſhort of 8oo z but, ſince that time, population has rapid) 
increaſed, partly by the practice of dividing large farms in or. 
der to accommodate ſmall tenants, but principally by the eſtz 
bliſhment of Cumineſtown village, in 1763. 


Number of ſouls in 1776 1400 
In the country 1136 
In Cumineſtown 264 
Number of ſouls in 1791 1470 


In the country 1066 
In Cumineſtown 404 
Families in do. 110 
Males 171 
Females 233 
Under ro 86 
From 10 to 20 77 
—— 20 to 50 148 
— 5ʒo to 70 76 
— 70 to 100 18 
Merchants 5 
Manufacturers 2 
Handycraftſmen 51 
Apprentices 7 
Servants 16 
In the country, families 233 
Males 510 
Females 356 


Under 10 152 
From 10 to 20 191 
20 to 50 498 
— 350 to JO 165 
— 70 to 100 56 
Merchants 6 
Handycraftſmen 41 
Farmers 4} 
Houſehold ſervants 2 
Labouring, do. 170 
Of the Eſtabliſhed church 1400 
Seceders ; 
Roman Catholics 5 
Epiſcopalians 66 
Annual average of bap- 
tiſms ſor 7 years 35 
— — bei 
als, do. | 20 
— — of mar- 
riages, do. I} 
Heritors reſident ; 
—— non-reſident 6 
The 


awful attendant murder, Such is the force of early prejudice, that, for hal 
a century thereafter, Glanders' hole and Glanders' how, were marked with 
dread by the older and weaker claſs of country people. 
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The rage of emigration never agitates the boſoms of the 
people, and every hovel boaſts a {ſuitable inhabitant. — 
Strangers, upon ſettling here, find themſelves much at home, 
and thoſe who have been born in the pariſh are fondly attached 
to their native ſoil. © How can I live,“ ſaid a poor fellow, 
not deſtitute of genius, who had wandered to Edinburgh in 
ſearch of buſineſs, * oh ! how can I live, out of the fight of 
« the bonny parks of Auchry ?” To the bonny parks of 
Auchry his predominant paſſion obliged him to return, and he 
is now active in encreaſing the population by a numerous fa- 
mily. - 
Appearance and Character of the People, &c.—The people 
are generally middle fized, raw boned, finewy, and not a lit- 
tle diſtinguiſhed by the characteriſtic feature of Scotland. Few 
exceed 6 feet in height, almoſt none are below 5 feet-5 inches. 
The men, for the moſt part acute, ſagacious, ſober, induſ- 
trious, are now educated in a ſtyle ſuperior to their ſtation. 
Very few chuſe the ſea-faring or military line; but thoſe who 
do, are eſteemed for ſteadineſs and bravery. 'The women are 
well ſhaped, active, and trained to manufaQure from child- 
hood. The Norman blood ſtill flames on the heads of ſome; 
not a few are adorned by fair and yellow locks; but, in general, 
the animated countenance is ſhaded by black or by duſky hair. 
Although no capital branch of manufacture is eſtabliſhed in 
the pariſh, yet manufacture is greatly advanced by the labours 
of the people. Linen yarn is ſpun for the merchant almoſt in 
every family. Some thouſand pairs of cargo hoſe, at is. per 
pair, are annually ſent to market. Fine wool, given out by 
the manufacturers of Aberdeen, is ſpun and knit into ſtock- 
ings. A few make woolen and linen cloth for ſale ; and a nu- 
merous claſs of weavers are well employed. 
A very great change, as to diet and dreſs, has taken place 
g E : during 
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during the 40 years laſt paſt. Prior to that æra, neither tex. 
kettle nor tea could be found but in two families. Two hats 
only appeared at church. A lady adorned herſelf with the 
Plaid ; and a gentleman was not aſhamed of home ſpun cloth, 
hut now, moſt families drink tea once, and many twice 
a-day. The farmer, merchant, and tradeſman, enjoy in a mo. 
derate degree the comforts and accommodations of life. The 
ploughman turns out to church and market with his hat, good 
linen, and broad-cloth; and, it may be taken for granted, 
that the country belles will exert themſelves to outſhine the 
country beaus *, 

Stipend 


* The price of proviſions is greatly affected by the tile of living. 4oyean 
ago, beef ſold from 1d. to zd. per Ib. a hen or duck for 2d. halfpenny, 14 
eggs for 1d. a ſheep for 25. a ſtone of cheeſe at 24 oz. per lb, for 3s. 4d. and 
a ſtone of butter for 6s. 8d.—D——}ut now beef, mutton, lamb and veal, in 
their reſpective ſeaſons, ſell from 2d. halfpenny to 3d. halfpenny per 1b.— 
duck or hen is valued from 6d. to 9d.—a ſtone of cheeſe is worth from 38. 64, 
to 55. 6d. and of butter from 8s. to 13s. 4d.—and the demand from London 
eſtimates 12 eggs at 2d. or 3d. Our butter, which is very good, is preſently 
in requeſt ; and I hope our country dealers will, for gh own ſakes, pay due 
attention to the curing of this valuable neceſſary. 

A day-labourer, according to his merit and the alda draws from 54. to 
gd. per day, When he works by the piece he may clear from gd. to 15. The 
wright claims 1s, the maſon, 18. 4d. and the taylor, 3d. and his meat, per 
day; but moſt tradeſmen work by the piece. The wages of hired ſervants are 
rapidly increaſing. A growing lad claims, along with his food, L. 3: 10, or 
L.4:10; a grown man from L. 4: 10 to L. 6:10; a maid-ſervant from L. 2:2 
to L. 2: 15 in the year, Formerly a maid-ſervant or lad was well ſatisfied with 
L. 1, and a capable man-ſervant with L. 1: 13: 4. per ann. At that time the 
price of every other ſervice was proportionally low. 

The maintenance of a tradeſman's or of a day-labourer's family does not 
entirely depend on what he himſelf gains; for if his wife and children are in- 
duſtrious, they ſhare the merit of furniſhing ſubſiſtence. When a day - labour 
er or tradeſman rents a croft, his wife commonly pays landlord and merchant, 
hy the produce of her cows, and by manufacture; and leaves it for the bu 
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Stipend and Poor's Furids.—The church was built in 1764, 
and the manſe in 1778. The ſtipend was lately augmented to 
L. 61 ſterling in money, 34 bolls of meal, and 16 bolls of bear. 
The glebe contains 12 acres, much improved by the preſent 
incumbent. Francis Garden of Dalgety, 1s patron. 

The poor of the pariſh fluQtuates in number. At preſent 30 
perſons claim a ſupply, and, according to their reſpective ne- 
ceſſities, receive from 10s. to 40s. each, per annum. This 
ſmall ſupply, in conjunction with their own induſtry, and the 
charity of neighbours, affords the ſober ſupport of life. A 
poor man, with a numerous family, often receives a preſent ; 
and the dead of the indigent are buried at the public expence. 
The ſtock of the poor, excluſive of L. 11 mortified for a parti- 
cular purpoſe, amounts to L. 120, Some time ago, the an- 
nual collections produced L. 12, but now produce L. 30 a year. 
During laſt century, the annual collections ſeldom amounted 
to, and never exceeded, L. 3 : 10 ſterling. 


Progreſs of Improvement. The pariſh can boaſt but of few 
perſons diſtinguiſhed for learning, but many eminent for 
valuable qualifications have been produced here, at the head 
of whom ſtands Joſeph Cumine, late of Auchry. Nature had 
endowed Mr Cumine with an active and vigorous mind. Cool, 
ſagacious, penetrating, he connected a ſound judgement and 

correct 


band, by the ſale of cattle, and by his work, to furniſh bread, During the 
infancy and childhood of their family, parents of theſe claſſes are generally 
poor, but gradually riſe to eaſy circumſtances, as their children become capa- 
ble of relieving the hand, and aſſiſting in the induſtry of the mother. By old 
age, or the contingencies of life, ſome are obliged to appeal to the gratitude 
of their children, or to the charity of the public. But it reflects honour on 
the genius of the people, that nothing but the hard hand of neceſlity can ob- 
lige them to adopt this laſt expedient. 


* 
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correct taſte, with unſhaken reſolution and unwearied applies. 
tion. Slow, but ſure in planning, he was prompt and ardent 


in executing his deſigns. When he aſſumed the management 


of his eſtate, in 1739, it yielded L. 150 ſterling of rent, of 
which he could only call L. 60 his own. The heath extended 
to the back of his houſe : in front, an exhauſted moſs and: 
moraſs, fed by the water of Auchry, offended the eye: and 
the whole of his farm, deſtitute of a garden, conſiſted of x 
few acres dignified with the title of Place Croft. He gradual. 
ly baniſhed the heath ;—reduced the river to a regular channel 
converted the moraſs, when drained, into a neat garden 
and incloſures and, at various times, took from the adjoin- 
ing lands 200 acres, which he converted into an elegant farm, 
incloſed and ſubdivided ; where the uſeful and the pleaſant, 
blended by the hand of a maſter, command the reſpect of the 
critic, and excite the delight of the traveller. He accompx- 
nied his other improvements by a ſuperior breed of cattle, 
whereof, by judicious management, he greatly encreaſed the ſize 
and the value. 

As his eſtate was extremely well accommodated with 
moſs, he gradually ſubdivided large farms. He ſtrictly pro- 
hibited the abſurd practice of paring and burning the moſſy 
ſoils : he made tracts, to improve by water theſe fields that 
could be commanded by it: he bound his tenants to drive an: 
nually from quarries, 7 Scotch miles diſtant, a preſcribed 
quantity of limeſtone, which he taught them to break, burn, 
and apply: he obliged them to ſow a certain proportion of 
their land with turnip, flax, and graſs ſeeds : he encouraged 
them to rear their own cattle, inſtead of waſting their mone) 
in buying expenſive ſets ; he frequently walked or rode through 
his eſtate, freely converfing with his tenants, rouſing them ie 
induſtry by motives ſuited to their reſpective tempers, and 
particularly diſtinguiſhing the ſagacidus and active: and, b 

I the 
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the united energy of popular virtues and ſolid ſenſe, he tri- 
umphed over every oppoſition from ſoil, climate, and preju- 
dice, gradually introducing the principles of rational farming, 
and laying the foundation of progreſſive improvement. 
Obſerving that his tenants were frequently at a loſs for a 
market, he determined to eſtabliſh a permanent one on his 
own eſtate. For this purpoſe, he planned a regular village, 
contiguous to the church, upon the mooriih part of a farm, 
which in whole yielded only L. 11 a year. For a while, he 
felt in filence the ſneers of his neighbours, who reprobated 
this ſcheme as wild and impracticable; but theſe temporary 
ſneers ſoon gave way to laſting eſteem. He prevailed on a few 
to take feus : he aſſiſted the induſtrious with money ;—obtain- 
ed premiums for the manufacturer ; decided every difference 
by his arbitration, — and animated all to their utmoſt exertion 
by his countenance and counſel. Settlers annually flocked to 
Cumineſtown, (the name aſſigned to the chief of the clan), 
and the village, built of freeſtone, ſoon aſſumed a flouriſhing 
appearance. In connection with ſome neighbouring gentle- 
men, he eſtabliſhed in his village a linen manufacture; and 
though, for particular reaſons, the ſcheme was dropr, yet, by 
introducing the ſpinning of linen yarn, and faxing the reſidence 
of ſome capable weavers, its conſequences continue to operate 
for the public good. In ſhort, a ſeries of ſenſible manage- 
ment fixed upon Montquhitter 75 feus, occupied by a ſet of 
honeſt, induſtrious, and active feuars and their tenants, who, 
inſtead of L. 11 ſterling, the original rent, produced him an- 
nually from L. 120 to L. 150 a year. Mr Cumine, during 
life, was an object of general eſteem; and, at his death, 


had the pleaſure of leaving to his heirs an annual revenue of 
more than L. 600. 


Rent, Produce, Agriculture, Oy c. -In the year 1649, the 
Vol. VI. R . 
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rent of Montquhitter pariſh is ſtated at 325 bolls of meal, aud 
about L. 210 ſterling of money: at preſent, every item in- 
_ cluded, it extends to L. 1400 a year. Infield lets from 84, to 
15s. light land from 28. 6d. to 8s. and land by the fide of u- 
lets from 4s. to ros per acre. Large tracts, almoſt on ever 
farm, are not valued. At an average, farmers pay from I. 10 
to L. 3o, and crofters from L. 2 to L. io per annum. Crofts 
are ſlowly diminiſhing, two or more being ſometimes ſet to 
one tenant at a riſing rent. Moſt farmers fence, with dyke 
and ditch, a ſmall ſpot contiguous to their houſes : but neither 
the ſtrength of their purſes, nor the length of their leaſes, af- 
ford a ſuthcient temptation to rear a hedge, or to encloſe with 
ſtones. Auchry's farm excepted, the reſt of the pariſh is 
naked and open. Leaſes are ſeldom or ever extended beyond 
19 years; in which period, no man can eſtabliſh a plan of n- 
tional farming, and realize the profits. For the mot part, 
therefore, an exhauſted farm devolves on an exhauſted tenant, 
whereby improvement of every kind is greatly retarded, and 
the intereſt of all concerned materially injured. A few pro- 
prietors now let their lands on a liferent : flattered with the 
hope of life, the tenant exerts himſelf to reclaim and improve; 
he dies, and his family lies at the mercy of a ſelfiſh mal- 
ter. 

A number of ſervices are exacted, but not rigorouſly, by 
the proprietors, who would gladly commute them if the farmer 
inclined ; but the preceding article may fully inſpire the belief, 
that a man, who is not ſufficiently encouraged to improve, 
will be too much diſpoſed to ſave a little money at the expence 
of ſervice. Earl Fife has entirely emancipated his tenants; 
and Mr Gordon of Letterfourie pays, at the uſual rates, for 
what ſervices he requires from his people in Aſleed. 
| Theſe political evils, united with a cold ſoil impregnate! 
with mineral, are not ſufficient, however, to counterbalance 
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the efforts of induſtry, and a variety of local advantages. A- 
mong the local advantages, a diſtinguiſhed Nace muſt be given 
to abundance of moſs and water; by the ſenſible application 
of which, the value of land has rapidly encreaſed, — population 
is doubled, —a thriving village has been eſtabliſhed, - and the 
ſphere of manufacture 1s daily enlarged. 

Conſidering the ſcanty ſtocks which the farmers enjoy, a- 


griculture has made, and is ſtill making, rapid advances. Ma- 


ny fields diſplay rich crops and graſs. Potatoes, cabbage, and 
turnip, ſufficient for the kitchens and the cattle, are raiſed ; 
and almoſt every family ſows a certain quantity of lint-ſeed, 
the produce of which is prepared for uſe at the rate of 28. per 


ſtone, at a lint mill, erected by the late Auchry. Bear, oats, 


and peaſe, are the only kinds of grain which the farmer culti- 
vatesz and the harveſts, which vary with the ſeaſon, common- 
ly conclude about the 16th of October. Though not 1 acre 
in 10 admits of tillage, yet, in favourable ſeaſons, both meal 
and grain are exported, In indifferent ſeaſons, the pariſh ful- 
ly ſupplies itſelf 3 but in bad years, the wants of the inhabi- 
tants muſt be relieved by the produce of more early and fertile 
foils *, 

R 2 During 


Prior to the year 1775, corn long of ripening was liable to be froſted, 
Since that period the pariſh has been more or leſs diſtreſſed by the effects of 
the mildew. About the beginning or middle of Auguſt, the oat plant (for 
the barley ſuffers not) aſſumes a firey red colour ; black ſpots then burſt forth 
towards the root, and, according to the ſeaſon, gradually or rapidly aſcend, till 
they reach theſe fibres that ſupport the ear. From that moment the circula- 
tion in the plant ceaſes; the grain ripens no more, and in proportion to the 
virulence of the diſeaſe, yields a ſmaller or greater quantity of meal, or becomes 
a heap of deſperate ſorrow. Various theories have been advanced to account 
for this phenomenon,—by the operation of inſects, —by mineral exhalations, 
by the cauſtic quality of lime uſed in manure,—and by a ſituation too confined, 
Certain it is, that ſome iacloſures, comprehending from 6 to 10 acres each, 
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During the feuds that raged in the leading families, an; 
particularly in that fatal contention that called forth the potent 


and 


and ſurrounded with hedges and belts of wood, have ſuffered moſt ſeverely.— 
In the year 1789, however, this vegetable diſeaſe occupied a larger ſphere, 
and diffuſed its baneful influence on fields which enjoy every advantage that 
the ſun and air of this climate can beſtow.” 

In ſeaſons of ſcarcity this pariſh has always ſuffered. —The tales told of the 
ſeven dear years, as they are emphatically termed, which concluded laſt cen. 
tury, are indeed tales of woe. Some of theſe ſeaſons were not entirely un- 
friendly to vegetation, if the farmer had been provided, which he was not, 
with healthy ſeed to beſtow on his fields. The province of Murray, and fome 
of the beſt land along the eaſt coaſt of Buchan and Formartine abounded with 
ſeed and bread ; but moſt of the inhabitants of this pariſh, reduced to miſery, 
had ncither money to purchaſe, nor horſes to carry theſe eſſential articles. A 
few facts will illuſtrate their extreme diſtreſs. From the time that famine 
was felt, to the time that plenty returned, oatmeal fold for L. 16 Sc. per 
boll, and all the victual ſtipend, due for 7 years by the heritors, was paid for, 
with intereſt, at that rate. One Thompſon, wadſetter of Hairmoſs, driven 
from his home by want, was found dead, near the ſhore, with a piece of raw 
fleſh in his mouth. Of 16 families that reſided on the farm of Littertie, 13 
were extinguiſhed. On the eſtate of Greens, which preſently accommodates 
169 individuals, 3 families (the proprietor's included) only ſurvived. The 
extenſive farms of Touchar, Greeneſs, Overhill, and Burnſide of Idoch, now 
containing more than 100 ſouls, together with ſome farms on the pariſh of 
Turriff, being entirely deſolated, were converted into a ſheep-walk by the Er- 
rol family, to whom they then belonged. The inhabitants of the pariſ in 
general were diminiſhed by death to one half, or as ſome affirm, to one fourth 
of the preceding number. When the means of faving the living and of bury- 
ing the dead began to fail, natural aſfection was in a great meaſure ſuſpended, 
A fellow, George Allan, having carried his deceaſed father upon his back, 
half way from his home to the church-yard, threw down the corpſe at the 
door of a farmer, with theſe words: © I can carry my father no farther. For 
God's ſake bury his body: But if you chuſe not to take that trouble, you 
may place it, if you pleaſe, on the dyke of your kail-yard, as a guard & 
« gainſt the ſheep!” ; 

Until the year 1709, many farms were waſte, About that time, the heri- 
tors enticed ſome ſubſtantial men, by the gift of a yoke of oxen, and d. 

moderat 
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and hoſtile factions of Bruce and Cumine, trees were almoſt. 
extirpated in Buchan. As this pariſh is comparatively level, 
and 


moderate rents, to ſettle on their eſtates; or advanced, on what was called 
steelbow, a cover on their farms to ſpirited and enterpriſing people, who, it 
was hoped, would gradually repay them. A ray of improvement burſt from 
theſe gloomy ſeaſons. One Morriſon, driven from his home by famine, lived 
for ſome years in Ireland, but returned to his country with the good ſeaſons, 
and brought along with him a few potatoes, which he taught the neighbour- 
ing gentlemen to cultivate. 

Another ſeaſon of ſcarcity, occaſioned by deep and untimely ſnow, occurs 
in the year 1740. True, indeed, oat-meal roſe not above 13s. 4d. per boll; 
but as there was no manufacture eſtabliſhed in the country, and no work for 
the day-labourer, the utmoſt miſery, though it fell ſhort of death, was generally 
felt by the labouring poor. Many offered, but in vain, to ſerve for bread ; 
and Mr Duff of Hatton, who was then building, found a number of ſtout 
men, who thankfully accepted two pence each per day in full for their 
work. 

When the #ra of induſtry and improvement commenced, it was fondly 
hoped that the wants known to our fathers would never be known by us.— 
* Our fields and gardens, faid we, produce a variety of provifion, which will 
* infallibly preſerve us from ſtarving, even though our corn ſhould fail. Cat- 
* tle and manufactures will furniſh money, and commerce will readily ex- 
* change our money for bread. How little, therefore, have we to fear, let 
the ſeaſons be as unfavourable as they may? Thus the people reaſoned : 
but to their reaſoning the year 1782 gave the lie direct. The coldneſs and 
ſtormineſs of ſummer 1782 excited fears in the minds of the diſcerning; but 
none ſuſpected the magnitude of the impending evil. On the th of October, 
vhen oats and barley were generally green, a froſt, armed almoſt with the ri- 
gour of a Greenland climate, deſolated in one night the hope of the huſband- 
man, The grain, immediately contracting a hoary whiteneſs, ripened no 
more, The potatoe and turnip, dwarfiſh from the ſeverity of the preceding 
ſeaſon, were extremely damaged. The produce of the garden was deftitute 
of its uſual nouriſhment. The fields yielded not one-third of an ordinary 
crop. Oatmeal, dark in colour, was acid and diſagreeable to the taſte. No 
market appeared whereat we could ſupply our urgent wants. Complete and 
aopeleſs ruin ſtared us in the face; and all ranks indulged the views of gloomy 
*:pondence. If, at this critical period, the American war had not ceaſed, 
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and bounded on three ſides by the ſea, moſt ſituations admit ny 
the culture of trees; and but few, extremely well theltereg, 
are found to bring them to maturity. Proprietors of land ar: 
doing a good deal in the planting linez and the Scotch 
fir, the pine, the larix, the aſh, the elm, the plane, and the 
lime, hold the chief rank in their plantations. But though 
trees have long ceaſed to be a ſpontaneous production, and 
though they require the utmoſt attention in rearing, yet the 
moſſes abound with large logs of fir, and of venerable oak. 
When improvement commenced, the number of ſheep d. 
miniſhed. A taſte for them, however, begins to revive, and 
there are now in the pariſh above 1300; of which 200 are an- 
nually 


if the copious magazines, particularly of peaſe, provided for the navy, had 

not been brought to ſale,—what a dire ſcene of deſolation and horror would 

have been exhibited in this country !--From theſe magazines, the exertion of 

heritors and people derived regular ſupplies. Cattle fold extremely well. By 

the divine bleſſing, health in an eminent degree prevailed. The efforts of in 

duſtry were redoubled. Many a precious hoard of gold and filver was unlock- 

ed; and temperance, ſtern, but friendly, eſtabliſhed her reign on the folid 

baſe of neceſſity. Though oatmeal, therefore, ſold from 188. to 228. per bol, 

and peaſe-meal from 16s. to 18s. yet the eſſentials of life, though ſparingh, 

were provided, ſo that not one victim of famine fell in this pariſh. At 

| this gloomy period, charity was awake: The miniſter of Montquhitter re- 
| ceived, under cover from an unknown hand, L. 20 ſterling for the benefit of 
| the poor. The coat of arms on the ſeal was juſtly inſcribed with this motto, 
Juli ut filers fulgent.” 
It deſerves notice, that the crops from 1783 were greatly blaſted by bad ſeed: 
The ſeed, which was purchaſed from theſe early ſpots of inland country, where 
the oat was almoſt, if not altogether, ripened before the 5th of October 1783 
| generally failed; whereas the ſeed of this pariſh, which, on that fatal day, vi 
| ſcarce advanced beyond a watery or fluid milky ſubſtance, but which the ne- 
ceſſities of ſome obliged them to adventure, laid the foundation of a tolerable 
| crop. The reaſon ſeems to have been, that the germ of all the grain, nearly 
| ripened, was materially injured, unleſs where the rigour of that memorable fro 
was ſoftened by the vicinity of the ſea, 
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nually fold. The number of black-cattle exceeds 1350 of 
which the drover annually purchaſes 300.—290 horſes are em- 
ployed in farming buſineſs, whereof not above one-half are 
reared in the pariſh, the market furniſhing the reſt. The far- 
mers commonly employ 263 carts and 85 plonghs ; and the 
ploughs are generally of the light Scotch, or common Engliſh 


kind. . 


Miſcellaneous Remarks. ——Peat is the fuel made uſe of in 
the pariſh, and of it there is great abundance, and of the beſt 
quality, Tt is to be regretted, however, that much time and 
labour are loſt in providing this neceſſary of life, Genteel fa- 
milies begin to uſe coal in their rooms, a practice which would 
profitably prevail if the impolitic duty on coal was aboliſh- 
The roads, tolerably good, were originally formed, 
and are ſtill repaired by ſtatute labour, which may be convert- 
ed at the rate of 1s. 6d. per annum. The rivulets are paſſable 
at all ſeaſons, by means of bridges, erected at the expence of 
the pariſh or diſtrict. As there is no poſt road, the expence 
of turnpikes would be uſcleſs and intolerable. The names 
of all the farms, that have not been anglified to ſuit with mo- 
dern ſubdiviſions, evidently originate from the Celtic. 
e. g. Montquhitter, or, the Place for enſnaring the Deer; 
Auchry, the Red or the King's Haugh ; e Angus» 
town, &c. 

The wild heath ſeems to wave over the grave of many a 
long forgotten hero, on theſe fields where contending ba- 
rons tried the keenneſs of their ſwords. Some of the Cove- 
nanters, cut off by the Ogilvies, have given a name (2. g 
Findlay's Mire) to theſe ſpots where they fell. And ſome 
heads of ſpears, of a yellow colour, and of the form moſt ap- 
proved when the Scottiſh ſpear was almoſt as tremendous a 
weapon 
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weapon as the Engliſh bow, were lately found in an exhayy, 


Auchry. The only battle of conſequence that diſtinguiſkes 


of Buchan, at the head no doubt of the Canmore faction, 


confirmed by the living evidence of two reſpeQable men, who 
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ed moſs, and are now in the poſſeſſion of Mr Cumine gf 


this pariſh, ſeems to have been fought at Lendrum. Tri. 
tion (in this inſtance pretty diſtin) relates that Donald of the 
Iſles, ſuppoſed to be Donald Bane, brother to Malcom Canmore, 
fought at Lendrum for three days againſt the forces of the 
North, commanded by the potent Thane of Buchan, whoſ: 
principal inland reſidence was at Caſtletown, King Edward 
pariſh, about 4 miles diſtant from the bloody ſcene. The 
battle of firſt day was fought about a mile to the eaſt of Len- 
drum, where a number of ſmall tumuli mark the graves af 
the ſlain ; and from whence, Donald was beat back to the 
camp, the ſituation of which, called Donald's fold, is ſtil 
ſhown. The battle of the ſecond day was fought hard by the 
camp of Donald; and there, more than an acre of land is 
crowded with large tumuli. The third, and deciſive batile, 
was fought to the weſt of Lendrum, upon a field of mor 
than 6 acres, which tradition covers with gore. The Thane 


prevailed ; and the uſurper Donald, after loſing moſt of his 
forces, was obliged to fly. In the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century, a tenant found in ſome of theſe rumuli, ſome 
pieces of iron, which his greedy ſpirit converted to uſe. The 
preſent tenant broke up ſome of them, but found nothing 
that deſerves notice. Perhaps it may be amuſing to trac: 
the influence, which ſuperſtition ſtill has on many minds, 
and to. mark how much ſome prophecies tend to their own 
completion. —The corn growing on the bloody butts of Len- 
drum has never been reaped without blood or ſtrife among 
the reapers. This circumſtance, aſſerted by tradition, and 
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bare rented that farm for more than half a century paſt, may 
be eaſily accounted for by the trepidation, or the furor, which, 
according to the reſpective conſtitutions of the reapers, is in- 
ſpired by this awful ſcene. 
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NUMBER XIX. 


PARISH OF TYRIE. 


(PRESBYTERY OF DEER, SYNOD AND COUNTY or 
ABERDEEN.) 


By the Rev. MR. WILLIAM FRASER. 


= —— — — - 


Name, Extent, Oc. | 


1 the antient and modern name of this pariſh, ſig- 
nifies in the Celtic language, the King's Houſe. This 


name, perhaps, is derived from a religious houſe, that (as tra- g 
dition gives out) once ſtood upon the ground which the manſe d 
now occupies, and was well endowed by royal muiyhcence. 1 
At is about 7 computed miles long, and 3 broad, and for- ; 


merly was much more extenſive. The form is not unlike 2 
boot; but the leg is rather long, in proportion to the foot.— 
The ſurface is very agreeably diyerſified with hill and dale, \ 
heath, moſs, meadows, corn and graſs fields, running ſtreams, 
and incloſures fenced with ſtone and turf walls, _— Sir Willi 
am Forbes of Pitſligo, Bart. has ſeveral incloſures, planted 
with fir, aſh, elms, &c. and Meſſrs. Forbes of Upper-Boynd: 
lie, and Irvine of Boyndlie, have likewiſe ſome planting. — 
The trees are generally thriving well, and after ſome years, 
/ 2 „ | will 
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will beautify the country, be of great value to the proprietors, 
and afford wood for building and huſbandry. 

Fevers and rheumatiſm are the moſt prevalent diſtempers, 
and are moſt common after wet harveſts, when the corns 
are not got in in good condition. The latter is much attri- 
buted to the diſuſe of wearing flannel next the ſkin, and to the 
too great uſe of potatoess | 

There are ſeveral excellent mineral ſprings, which are of 
conſiderable ſervice in weakneſſes of the ſtomach, when nct 
drunk in too large quantities z and the Mourning Well, in 
the den of Boyndlie, is ſuch a copious ſpring, as perhaps can- 
not be equalled in all the county. The water of Tyrie runs a- 
long the north end of the pariſh, over which a good ſtone 
bridge is built. The Goner, another conſiderable, and, 


in many places, a beautiful, ſmooth-flowing rivulet, runs al- 


moſt through the middle of the pariſh ; over which an excel- 
lent ſtone bridge has lately been built at Tillenamolt, at the 
expence of Sir William Forbes the proprietor. Here al- 
ſo, there is one of the moſt conſiderable, and beſt furniſhed 
water-mills in Buchan : and a fine road lately made through a 
deep and extenſive moſs, ſhews what a public-ſpirited land- 
lord can do, for promoting the induſtry, proſperity, and hap- 
pineſs of the country. Both theſe rivulets produce very deli- 
cious trouts z and ſome, in the latter, are 13 inches long. 
—Though their numbers be now greatly diminiſhed by the 
uſe of lime as a manure, and the ſteeping of flax in the adjoin- 
ing pools, yet anglers ſtill fiſh with tolerable ſucceſs. 

The ſoil, when not in the vicinity of moſs, is, for the moſt 
part, of a fertile reddiſh colour, pretty deep in the vallies, but 
ſhallower as the ground riſes to an eminence ; and many hun- 
dred acres of ground, very capable of improvement, are till 
in their natural uncultivated ſtate. The air is open, and 
wholeſome; unleſs in places that are low and marſhy, or near 
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large pools of ſtagnating water; and the ſmoke of kelp- kia, 


though very diſagreeable to thoſe who live in places nearer the 
ſea, is ſcarcely felt in this pariſh. 


Statiſtical Account 


Statiſtical Table. 
Number of ſouls in 1755, 596 Gardeners - 


3 

in 1771, 612 Butchers - — 

in 1785, 715 Born in Ireland — 4 

6 in 1790, 864 in the Highlands 14 
Heritors, reſident, = 0. in Murray = 2 
—— non: reſident, 3 From Edinburgh — 
Schoolmaſters . - 2 Of the eſtabliſhed church 826 
Students - 2 Seceders - 32 
Farmers - 42 Epiſcopalians - 4 
Smaller farmers « 10 Papiſts - 5 
Subtenants - 110 Annual average of births 12 
Manufacturers - 2 of marriages 4 
Shopkeepers — 4 of deaths 18 
Shoemakers - 5 Houſes inhabited = 207 
Inmkeeper + «4 uninhabited 7 
Bhckſmiths - 4 Ploughs = 72 
Millers - 5 Men ſervants - 59 
Carpenters = - 4 Women do. . 46 
Taylors 5 = 6 Cattle - 650 
Weavers - 18 Sheep - .* +146 
ag officers = 2 Horſes - 129 


The Aifofogention betwixt the births and the deaths is ow- 


ing, in ſome meaſure, to the plenty of moſs for fuel, which 
induces old people to come to, and reſide in the pariſh. 


* illages and ManufaFures. — A village is begun at New 
Pitligo, which, if proper inducements be held out, may pro- 
bubl 
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bably in a few years, under the auſpices of its patriotie and 
benevolent landlord, rival the moſt flouriſhing villages in 
Buchan. Above L. 1000 ſterling has been expended upon a 


pleachfield, which is furniſhed with excellent machinery, and 
every neceſſary convenience. From x3,902 to 15,733 yards 
of cloth, and from 514 to 564 ſpindles of yarn, have been an- 
nually bleached here. The tackſman pays L. 30 per ann. for 
that field, is capable and attentive, but has no capital. A 
bleaching company, with a competent capital, might do great 
things. As new Pitſligo is about 5 miles from the parochial 


ſchool, a ſchoolmaſter is ſtationed there, with a ſalary of L. 6 
from the Society for propagating Chriſtian knowledge, and 
L 6 from Sir William Forbes. The weavers ſettled in this 


village acknowledge, that they can afford to weave a halfpen- 


ny per yard at 8 cheaper than the weavers in any of the 


towns. 


Produce, Exports, Rent. The pariſh can ſupply itſelf with 
meal, malt, butter, cheeſe, beef, mutton, lamb, poultry, po- 
tatoes, and other common vegetables. — The principal ex- 
ports are meal, cattle, ſheep, hogs, butter, cheeſe, wool, po- 
tatoes, and fuel. — The land-rent, according to the 
molt exact rental that ean be obtained, amounts to L. 870 
ſterling. Were the people encouraged to improve the uncul- 
tivated grounds, the rent to the proprietors might ariſe to a 
much greater amount. But the tenants muſt firſt be put in 
ealy circumſtances, and have longer leaſes, before they can 
afford an adequate value for the lands they occupy“. 


Stipend, 


* The names of many places are ſaid to be derived from the Celtic, as 
Tillenamolt, the weather's pan; Balnameon, the town in the moſs; Cairey- 
ny the cairn of memory ; Boyndlie, the whey of the milk; Tarmair, S 

. c, Knocky-darrech, bt. 
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Stipend, Church; Poor. The living, including the plete 
is about L. 78 ſterling. Lord Saltoun is patron. There; 
no date upon the church, nor has the age of it been found z 
any record. It is ſuppoſed to have been built about the per 
21004, when the Thane of Buchan routed the Daniſh army 
upon the neighbouring hills; which, from a chieftain wh 
was killed, ſtill retain the name of Sinclair. It was built (x 
tradition ſays) for a chapel to the religious houſe which one: 
ſtood in its vieinity, and had an aiſle joined to it when it he, 
came a pariſh church. This church was formerly well knownly 
the name of The White Kirk of Buchan ; and a celebrated mo 
dern hiſtorian (Dr Henry) mentions, that a queen once prope. 
ed to viſit this ſacred edifice. The oldeſt date legible upon ay 
of the antient pews, is 1596. The old walls are built wit 
run-lime, which, by reaſon of its age, is now liker aſhes tha 
lime. The weſt end was rebuilt in the year 1710, and the 
eaſt end was repaired in 1773. A few aged trees, near the 
church, make an agreeable appearance *. 

The poor's funds are made up of the money collected ca 
the Lord's days, and at the Sacrament, with ſometimes 3 
{mall fine for fornication. The money ſo collected, amounts 
annually to about L. 13 ſterling, unleſs in the late years 0 
ſcarcity z and the money diſtributed annually, amounts to 
bout L. 12 ſterling. In the years 1782, 1783, and 1784, the 
collections were L. 15 Rerling leſs than the ſums diſtributes. 
This deficiency, and a few bad debts, reduced the ſtock fron 

L. 60 


| * There are many tumuli in this pariſh and neighbourhood. Some har? 
deen opened, and found to contain coffins of gray flag - ſtones, ſet on their edges 
ſides, and ends, and covered above with the ſame fort of ſtones. In theſe 
coffins were human bones, The ground was a little raiſed, with a mixture 4 
earth, and ſmall ſtonet. Upon what occaſion people were buried there, u 
that manner, is not known. | 
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to to leſs than L. 40 ſterling. The number of poor on the 
ll in 1783, was from 28 to 34; the number preſently on the 
all is 153 of which 3 are natives, 5 have reſided for ſome years, 
and 7 for a few years. The number has never been ſo ſmall ſince 
1581, and the ſtock, by ſaving in good years, has got up to 
about L. 50 ſterling. Moſt of the above 15 have been redu- 
ed to poverty by old age and diſtempers. Three diſtributions 
are made in the year; and ſome paupers receive almoſt every 
week, according to their neceſſities. -— Sir William Forbes 
cauſes meal be given weekly from his granary, gratis, to eve- 
ry poor perſon in his eſtate, which enables the church-ſefſion 
to beſtow more on thoſe in the other eſtates; and there is on- 
y one common beggar in the pariſh, who, being of a wander- 
ing diſpoſition, will not ſtay at his home. The ſuperabundance 
of fine fuel induces old infirm people to take up their reſidence 
near the moſſes. In a few years the poor's box muſt main- 
tain them, and pay nurſes to take care of them, and when 
they die muſt defray the expence of their interments. When 


a perſon is put upon the poor's roll, and expoſed in the num- 
ber of paupers, he often loſes the fenſe of ſhame, becomes 
mean- ſpirited, greedy, and the companion of mendicants. 
A diſcretionary power ſhould be given to ſome proper perſon 
in every pariſh, to þeſtow charity, in ſuch a private manner, 
as never to be heard of *,. | 
| Improvements. 


* The antient price of 1 lb. of beef was from 1d. to 1d. halfpenny; the 
| WY preſent, from ad. halfpenny to 4d. Veal, mutton, lamb, pork, are much a. 
bout the ſame price. The price of a hen, about 40 years ago, was from 24. 
balfpenny to 4d. the preſent, from 6d. to 8d The price of 14 eggs was 1d. 

| the preſent price is from 3d, to 4d. for 12 eggs. Butter was, about 40 years 
280, from 2d. halfpenny to 3d. halfpenny per Ib. of 20 ounces Dutch weight: 
it wow gives from 6d. to 7d. Barley meal is from gd. to 7d. per peck ;, oat- 
meal from 7d. to zod.. flour from 14d. to 18d. per peck . A .man-ſervant's 
: M3 303.64 nh; 122 


per day, now gd. and when cutting corn or hay, from 18. to 1s. 4d. — 1 
man in'corn-or hay harveſt, or peat mire, 10d. a maſon, from 15. 4d. 
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Improvements. —— About 40 years ago, a great part of q; 


lands in this pariſh lay in their natural uncultivated ſtate, 2 the 
ſuch of them as were in culture produced poor ſtarved crop, ih *** 
The tenants were in poor circumſtances, the rents low, te ”* 
farm houſes contemptible. The communication from pla hou 
to place was along paths which were to be known by the foo. il ©" 
ſteps of beaſts that paſſed through them. No turnips, pots ful 
toes, or cabbages, unleſs a few.of the latter in ſome garden; Ha 
and a great degree of poverty, indolence, and meanneſs of yi, ih * 
rit, among the great body of the people. The appearance q ©* 
the people, and their mode of thinking and acting, were bu it; 
mean and indclicate z their peats were brought home in creelz; hex 
the few things the farmer had to ſell were carried to market ink 
upon the backs of horſes; and their dunghills were hard by vi 
their doors. What has been done for promoting the induſtry, at 
proſperity, and happineſs of this pariſh and neighbourhood ſo 
muſt reflect great honour'to the memory of the late Alexandrl 
Fraſer of Strichen, one of the ſenators of the College of Jul th 
tice., He firſt introduced improvements; gave lime to his te- by 
W; 


nants, gratis, and, in ſpite of their prejudices, prevailed with 
them to uſe it as a manure; brought ſkilfuk men from the 
fouth country, who taught them how to ſow graſs ſceds, and 
raiſe turnips, cabbages, and potatoes in the fields. He gar 
them leaſes, during their lives, at a reaſonable rate; and di 
not think his intereſt hurt when he ſaw his tenants enjoying 

| the 


4s 


"wages, about 40 years ago, were about L. 2 or L. 2: 5 ſterling per annum, 10# 
from L. 5: Toto L. &ſterling per annum. A woman ſervant's were then L · I or LI 
ſterling ; now from L. 2: 2 to L. 2: 5 per a. A day- labourer then got 66 


15. 6d. per day; a carpenter; 18. and a taylor, 8d, Handycraftſmen are 4 
well employed; and day-labourers are in ſo great requeſt, that turnip ficlk 


T 
- are: fometimes in danger of being loſt for u ant of hoeing in due ſeaſon. t 
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the comforts of life ; nor did he treat them like cattle, as 

occaſions offered. The good effects of theſe encouragements 
are, extenſive fields regularly laid out, fine ſtone fences, good 
houſes built with ſtone and lime, excellent crops of turnips, 
ſown graſs, and almoſt all ſorts of grain, ſtocks of cattle, 
full corn yards, and every where the appearance of plenty. 
Hay, formerly unknown, is now plenty. Commerce and 
manufactures begin to thrive; much money is brought in- 
to the pariſh for yarn and linen, made out of flax raiſed in 
it; and all ranks of people are more induſtrious and more 
healthy than formerly. Providence hath raifed up another 
friend to the people, and encourager of improvements, in 
Sir William Forbes. To ſee what improvements can do, look 
at his farm of Tillenamolt ; there may be ſeen good crops of 
ſown graſs, grain, and turnip, upon about 30 or 40 acres of 
moor, formerly not worth 2d. the acre. Ig it not deplorable, 
that many hundred acres in this pariſh ſhould produce nothing 
but heath, not from barrenneſs, but from indolence ? that 
waſte land of a good quality ſhould abound in many places, 
which ſome {kill and proper induſtry would fertilize ? 


Miſcellaneous Remarks. —— Several young men, at different 
periods, have become ſailors and ſoldiers. Some, encoura- 
ged by people about Glaſgow, have migrated to North Amerie 
ca, where they have ſettled, and ſent home money to their 
aged parents. By comparing (in their letters) their preſent 
with their former condition in this country, they have done 
much to excite others to follow their example. Such exams 
ples, and ſome late publications, may do much hurt, unleſs 
ſeaſonably prevented. America is repreſented to be a whole- 
ſome and pleaſant country, where the people, enjoying the 
Tights of freemen, have a vote in the eleCtion of their legiſla- 
tors, paſtors, and magiſtrates: a country provided by divine 

Vol. VI. T providence, 
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providence, to afford a comfortable habitation to thoſe why 
are ill uſed at home ; where the land is good in its quality, 
cheap, and gratuitouſly beſtowed ; and the paſſage to it unex. 
penſive, and made in a few weeks. As migration is begun in 
this lowland country, ſomething ſhould be done to put a ſtop 
to its progreſs : ſomething more effeQtual than giving premi. 
ums to pipers { 

A great national fund may be raiſed for patriotic purpoſes, 
without making heritors one farthing poorer. Let the money 
be ſo applied that is thrown away upon cards, plays, race-hor- 


ſes, hounds, balls, and concerts; and thouſands yet unborn m. 
may have reaſon to bleſs them; great fortunes may be provid- th 
ed for their poſterity; and, when talents are to be account- fa 
ed for, they may be better enabled to give in their accounts * 
with a good grace. 5 01 

The ſubtenants are not contented with their ſituation and 2 
circumſtances. A houfcholder, who can be removed on fix be 
weeks warning, and does not know where to find another 0 
houſe, as frequently happens, is really in a diſagreeable ſitus- f 
tion. The ſubtenants muſt work three days annually to the 1 
proprietor of the eſtate, who likewiſe exacts one hen from eve- 8 


ry houſcholder. Theſe days ſtill retain the flaviſh name of 
bondage days. The huſbands muſt ſerve their maſters in mok 
and harveſt time, while their own corns are cut down by theit 
wives; and they muſt at no time work to other people if their 
maſters have any ſervice for them. By this treatment, they 
are diſpirited and deterred from improving their grounds; and 
young men are diſcouraged from marrying. _— Sir William 
Forbes has made the ſubtenants in his eſtate independent on 
their former maſters; and another heritor, for ſome yea! 
paſt, has not etacted their bondage work. The condition 
of the people may be meliorated by the following means: — 


uſt, By increaſing the number of farms. As opulent farmets 
* 2 often 
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o WI often exert themſelves to get other farms annexed to their 
y, own, there is ſome cauſe to fear the misfortune which Pliny 
complained of, when he ſays, that large farms had ruined Ita- 
ly, and now even the provinces. The antients laid it down 
25 2 maxim, that the fize of farms ſhould be particularly at- 
tended to, ſeeing that it is moſt adviſeable to ſow little and 
plough well.—A barren ſpot, on which induſtry is excited by 
means within the reach of many, will ſoon be cultivated by 
the conſtant labours of the many. As on large farms few of 
the ſervants are in ſuch eaſy circumſtances as to be induced to 
marry, a want of hands muſt be ſoon felt; and this want is at 
the preſent time ſeverely felt in this part of the country. Small 
farms being within the reach of many, are a temptation to 
many to ſettle, to encreaſe and multiply. If conſiderable 
owners of land could be induced to divide large farms among 
2 number of induſtrious huſbandmen, the waſte lands would 
be improved, the rents greatly augmented, and the number 
of induſtrious people greatly increaſed, A diviſion of large 
farms is very practicable in this pariſh, becauſe it contains ſuch 
large moſſes as never could be exhauſted, great quantities of 
very improveable ground, and has plenty of good lime in its 
neighbourhood, 2d, By rearing up chearful villages, and 
giving advantageous feus to manufaCturers — A noble mind 
will find unſpeakable pleaſure to obſerve many hundreds of 
free induſtrious people thriving and happy, every one in his 
own houſe; and to act ſuch a part on the ſtage of life, as that 
the two following lines of Virgil might, without much impro- 
priety, be inſcribed on his graveſtone : 
Vixi, et quem dederat curſum fortuna peregi ; 
Urbem preclaram flatui ; mea menia uidi. 
Such a one would be happier in this than in having ſigned an 
entail of a vaſt eſtate, though abſolutely aſſured of legitimate 
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and undegenerate heirs. This pariſh contains many ſpots 
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of ground that would be excellent ſites of chearful village, 
They have not only all the above mentioned convenience, 
but alſo abundance of fine moorſtones for building, and ax 
not far diſtant from ſea-ports. Upon the whole, howerer, 
the pariſh of Tyrie, upon account of its ſituation, extent, and 
natural advantages, may, in proceſs of time, become one of 


the moſt populous and conſiderable pariſhes in Buchan. 


of Dull. 


NUMBER XX. 


PARISH OF DULL. 


(PRESBYTERY or DUNKELD, SYNOD OF PERTH AND 
STIRLING, COUNTY OF PERTH.) 


By the Rev. Mr. ArcniBarDd Menzies. 


Name, Extent, &c. 
D or Dail, in the Celtic language, (which is uni- 
formly ſpoken here), ſignifies a haugh or plain, and 
this name appears to have been aſſumed to the pariſh from the 
local ſituation of the haugh or plain of Appin, in which the 
church ſtands. The extent of the pariſh is very conſiderable, 
and its form is very irregular. Indeed there is this peculiarity 
in all the pariſhes in the braes of Perthſhire, that they are in- 
terſected with one another in ſuch a manner that one cannot 
Ceſcribe their exact form. The length of Dull, from S. to N. 
30 miles, and its breath 12. It is divided into five diſtrifts. 
1. The diſtrict of Appin, in which the pariſh church ſtands. 
2. The diſtrict of Grandtully, where there is a chapel, in 
Mic the miniſter preaches occaſionally, 6 miles from his 
church, 3. The diſtrit of Amulrie, 12 miles diſtant from 
md in which is a miſſionary ſupported by the committee 
Ry the royal bounty. 4. The diſtri of Foſs, 8 
miles 


| 
| 
| 
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miles from the church; here is a chapel in which the miſſion, 
ary of Rannoch preaches every third Sunday. And, 5. The 
diſtrict of Fincaſtle, 15 miles from Appin, to which the minit 
ter travels acroſs very high hills three or four times a year, 

There are various kinds of ſoil, as may be reaſonably er 
pected, in ſuch an extenſive tract of country. The divifn 
of Appin is flat: part of the foil is thick, but by much the 
greater part is thin and gravelliſh. It ſeems that the river Ty 
had occaſionally altered its bed, and conſequently carried + 
way the earth, and left much ſand and gravel. There is 
great deal of hill, but the greater part of the pariſh is a com 
country. In the higher tracts the arable ground is exceeding 
good, and yields great crops, although they are ſeldom fertile 
being very late in ripening. In this diftriCt the grain is of an ex 
cellent quality; and, in general, harveſt here is as early as it i 
in Mid Lothian, 


Lakes, Rivers, c. — There are no leſs than 15 lakes in 
the pariſh. In all of them are to be found pike, trout, and eel 
Pike, which weighed upwards of 30 Ibs. have frequently been 
caught in Loch-Tumble. There are ſeveral rivers, but none 
of them conſiderable, except the Tay and the Tumble. Thea 
mon of the former is of an excellent quality; and the little of it 
which is ſold in the county ſells at 6d. per 1b. during the ſpring 
ſeaſon, and about 3d. in ſummer : little, however, is ſold in 
the pariſh, as the ſalmon are chiefly ſent to Perth, and from 
thence conveyed to the London Market. The banks of the 
Tay have a great tendency to oak-wood, There are alſo wet] 
large birch trees in the pariſh. 


Horſes, Cows, and Sheep, — There are 1500 horſes, 59% 
cows, and 24,000 ſheep in the pariſh. Little care has bee! 
hitherto taken to improve the wool, the particular attention df 


proprietors 
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proptietors and farmers having been directed to increaſe the 
6ze of the ſneep· White wool ſells at 78. 6d. and wool laid 
with tar, at 58. or 58. 6d. per ſtone. 


Population and Diſtempers. It would ſeem that this pariſh 
was more populous about 50 years ago than it is at preſent, 
The return to Dr Webſter, in 1755, was 4897 ſouls* : the 
number of inhabitants, as appears from an exact liſt of them, 
recently taken, now amounts to 4676. The reaſons for the 
decreaſe appear to be, that ſome of the proprietors have ex- 
tended their own farms, and that it was conſidered more bene- 
fcial for the farmers, that there ſhould be no farm leſs than a 
ploughgate. In this part of the country it was uſual to halve, 
and even to quarter a ſmall farm, ſo that, perhaps, three or 
four families lived where only one now lives. In the higher 
parts of the country, ſheep farms have alſo been united. The 
annual average of births, for 10 years back, amounts to 803 
but as many of the children, in the more remote parts of the 
pariſh, are baptiſed by the itinerant miniſters, there is reaſon 
to ſuſpe that many names are never inſerted in the parochial 
records. The average number of marriages is 40: number 
df burials cannot be aſcertained, as there is a burial place in 
ach diſtrict ; no regiſter of burials is kept. There is 1 ſur- 
geon, and 1 family of Roman Catholics in the pariſh—Rheuma- 
tilm and pleuriſies are the moſt prevalent diſtempers: they ſeem 
to proceed from the dampneſs of their houſes, which in gene- 
ral are very bad. Inoculation for the ſmall-pox has been very 
common in this diſtri, and its good effects are clearly ſeen. 


Ret, Produce; Ge The vakned: rent of the pariſh is 
L. 4898 : 3 Scotch: the real rent is at leaſt L. 4500 ſterling. 
| 164 5. : 20> 


* According to another report, the number in 1755 was 5748 ſouls. 
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The rent of lands, in the lower parts of the pariſh, is fron 
108. to 158. per acre: the hill grounds, in general, are give 
in addition. But, in the higher part of the country, where 
much attention is paid to ſheep, a farm is rented by the lump, 
— There are 17 heritors in the pariſh, of which number only 
6 conſtantly reſide in it. 

The principal crops are, oats, Cheſter-bear, peaſe, and yo. 
tatoes. Much attention is paid to the raiſing of the latter: the 
inhabitants ſubſiſt on them about 9 months in the year; and 
not a little is employed in feeding cows, horſes, and ſwine, 
To this valuable root, and to the raiſing of flax, this county 
is particularly indebted. In general, all the farmers here raiſe 
and ſpin what flax is ſufficient to pay their money rents, be- 
ſides all their other ſmaller accounts. There is probably 3000 
ſtone of flax annually raiſed in the pariſh. Turnips ſucceed 
well here; and, within theſe few years, conſiderable progrek 
has been made in uſing them. With a few exceptions, almoſt 
every farmer, in the Appin diſtrict of the pariſh, allots a ſmal 
portion of his land to them : to this they are chiefly led by find- 
ing that graſs ſeeds thrive better after them than by any othe: 
preparation of the ground. The common way is to ſow then 
in drills, although it has alſo been found, that they anſwer ve 
ry well, in the broad caſt method, for feeding ſheep. Some 
experiments have been made in this neighbourhood to paſture 
lambs upon them, during the months of October and Novem- 
ber, as a preſervative againſt the diſeaſe called the Braxy. |: 
is uncertain whether the deſired object is attained by turnips, 
but this much is certain, that great advantage is gained by it 
Oats are ſown from the 10th of April to the beginning of May 
and bear from the 15th of May to the gth of June. 

The price of grain is various. The average converſion is v 


bout 155. the boll, Linlithgow meaſure, What grain can b: 
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ſpared has a ready market among the inhabitants of the hill 
country. 


Fuel. There is a great ſcarcity of fuel here. Peats are 
bad, ſcarce, and at a great diſtance. No trials for coal have 
jet been made in the pariſh. It is much to be wiſhed, that 
ſome exertions were uſed to diſcover whether coals can be 
found in this part. If the experiments prove ſucceſsful, it 
would be a rich treaſure to the proprietors, and a vaſt advan- 
tage to the country at large *. 


Keelefraftical State, School, Por. —The money ſtipend is 
L.30:5:4- The victual ſtipend, 67 bolls and 3 firlots, Lin- 
lithgow meaſure. Of this laſt, 32 bolls are payable half oat- 
meal, half barley z and the remainder is paid from the priory 
of St Andrews, 50 miles diſtant. The glebe conſiſts of 11 a- 
cres. The king is patron. It would be improper here, 
to paſs over in ſilence, the praiſe which is due to the Society 
for Propagating Chriſtian Knowledge. In this pariſh, 4 of 
their ſchools are eſtabliſhed 3 and here their labour has not 
been in vain. At theſe ſchools, about go children are taught 
to read, write, and underſtand the common rules of arithme- 
tie. Much attention is paid to their religious inſtruction ; and 
every violation of moral rectitude is puniſhed with the utmoſt 
ſeverity. By theſe means, good principles are inſtilled into 
the minds of the children in their infant years. To this lau- 

Vol. VI. | U dable 


* The price of labour has riſen much within theſe few years. Farm ſervants 
eat in the houſe. The wages allowed a man who can plow, ſow, &c. is L.6 
ſterling, together with ſhoes and clothes : he is allowed 4 pair of lingle ſhoes, 
commonly called Brogues, 2 pair of hoſe, 4 yards of tartan for a phellibeg, and 


a ſhort coat and veſt of ſome cancie kind of cloth. A woman receives L. 3 
erling for the year. 


— 


chereabouts. Particular attention is paid only to the caſe af 
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dable and pious inſtitution, the rapid progreſs of improvement 
in the Highlands may in a great meaſure be attributed. There i 
alſo a ſchool, ſupported by the heritors, at the village of Dull, 
at which about 100 children are taught. Such as chuſe, may 
there receive the benefit of claſſical learning: hitherto it has 
been ſuperintended by men who received a liberal education; 
but, as the ſalary is only L. 80 Scotch, and the perquiſites and 
ſchool fees very low, it is to be feared that young men of this 
deſcription will not conſider it as an object worth their atten- 
tion. | | | 

The number of poor upon the roll, in the whole pariſh, is 
40. What money is expended for their ſupport is collected in 
the church on Sundays, which annually amounts to L. 24, or 


ſuch as are bed-rid. All who are able to go about to aſk char. 
ty, receive very little from the parochial funds. It muſt be 
confeſſed, that hitherto this part of our conſtitution has not 
been ſufficiently attended to. If this, however, and the neigh- 
bouring pariſhes, were to ſupport their own poor, there is good 
reaſon to think, that both parties would be gainers by it: the 


poor would be better provided for; and the country would 


not be infeſted by ſo many ſturdy beggars as pour in upon it 


from the north, during the months of June, July, and Au- 
guſt. | 


Miſcellaneous Remarks. — The roads, upon the whole, are in 
tolerable good order. Of late, a great deal has been done to 
improve them, and much ſtill remains to perform. The king's 
road between Stirling and Inverneſs paſſes through this pariſh. 
There are no turnpikes. The country roads are made and 
kept in repair by the ſtatute work, exacted in kind: but it i 
to be wiſhed that this mode were altered, and that the occu- 
piers of land were alleMCin a moderate ſum of money. B 


laying 
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laying out this money judiciouſly, the work would be better 
done, earlier in the ſeaſon, and to a far greater extent “. 

The people are ſober, regular, and induſtrious : they are 
lively, chearful, and given to hoſpitality. Crimes are daily 
becoming more rare. Groſs offenders are held in great diſ- 
grace. A notorious drunkard is deſpiſed in the higheſt degree. 
The people enjoy, in a reaſonable degree, the comforts and 
conveniencies of life; and, in general, appear happy and con- 
tented with their condition. Their condition, however, might 
be meliorated if proprietors would grant them leaſes of their 
farms. All of them are tenants that may be removed at the pro- 
prietors will. It has been ſaid, that they would become indo- 


lent if leaſes were granted to them; but experience ſhews that 
this objection is ill- founded. 


There are many Druidical temples in the pariſh, A very great number 
of old caſtles, many of them like watch towers. There is in one glen no leſs 
than the ruins of x5 of them. It is called Fincaſtle, or Fonnchaifteal, the Land 
of Caſtles, 

All the names of places are apparently Celtic. Kynnachan, this place is 
cloſe by the old foreſt of Shichallin; here the gentlemen were in uſe to aſſem« 
ble for the chaſe, and to uncouple their hounds ; hence, the etymology appears 
to be Coinneamb nan con, © the meeting of Dogs.“ Sbierglaſt, always run- 
ning clear, from the rapidity of the river Garrie, which flows cloſe by it. 
Duataulich, * the caſtle of Tumble.” 
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NUMBER XXL 


PARISH OF HUMBIE., 


(COUNTY AND PRESBYTERY OF HADDINGTON, sr. 
NOD OF LOTHIAN AND TWEEDDALE.) 


By the Rev. Mr. HEnky SANGSTER. 


Name and Extent. 


1 pariſh was formed, ſoon after the Reformation, by 

the junction of the pariſhes of Keith and Humbie. In 
the end of the laſt century, the pariſh of Keith was called Keith 
Symmons, and that of Humbie, Keith Hundeley. The origin 
of the name of Humbie, which they bear ſince their annexa- 
tion, is unknown; and has probably ariſen, as in other caſes, 
from ſome frivolous circumſtance. — It is nearly in the form 


of a ſquare of 6 miles, but is interſected by the pariſh of 
Fala. 


Population. —The return to Dr. Webſter, in 1755, was 579 p 
fouls ; at preſent, there are 676 in this pariſh. From the re- i 
giſter of births, taking at an average of 10 years, at any period, ö 
it appears that the population has not decreaſed during the laſ 
Go years. In a diſtri& like this, where the ſole occupation af 


the inhabitants has ang 4 aggculture, the numbers muſt | 
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be nearly ſtationary. Indeed the improvement of 2 horſes in- 
ſtead of 4 in a plough, which was introduced in the year 
1768, evidently leſſened the number of farm ſervants; but 
this effect of it ſeems to have been counteracted, by the addi- 
tional work occaſioned by the preferable modes of agriculture, 
and particularly that of raifing turnips, which commenced ex- 
actlly at the ſame period: for upon one large farm, on which 
about 100 acres of turnips are raiſed annually, the numbers 
are encreaſed, and more {till could find employment. 

There are 7 heritors, 4 of whom reſide: 10 farmers; x inn- 
keeper: 3 weavers; 5 ſmiths; 4 carpenters; 4 taylors; 1 
baker; 1 ſhoemaker; 1 dyer. The other inhabitants are em- 
ployed in the different operations of huſbandry. | 


Soil, Agriculture, &&'c,——'The high grounds, lying be- 
tween Soutrahill and Lammerlaw, are adapted for the paſture 
of the common Scotch ſheep. Attempts have been made to 
raiſe crops of corn upon ſome parts of them, where the ſoil is 
naturally good; but, though ſkill and induſtry have occaſion- 
ally ſucceeded, the expence, expoſure, and climate, point out 
the paſturing of them to be the moſt profitable ſyſtem. —The 
foil of the pariſh, in general, is various: in ſome parts, a thin 
wet clay; in others, moſſy. A great deal of it, however, is 
ft for raiſing turnips or grain; and, wherever it is favourable 
for theſe crops, it is cultivated generally with great attention 
and ability. The favourite rotation of crops is, turnips, bar* 
ley or oats, clover, oats, which is certainly the beſt that is at 
preſent in practice; though, were the climate earlier, an 
improvement might be made upon it by introducing wheat 
after turnips. Several thouſand bolls of oats, and ſome hun- 
dred bolls of wheat and barley, are ſent annually to mar- 
ket, Great attention has been given to the rearing of ſheep, 
and the ſucceſs has been proportional. It is from this pariſh 
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that the Edinburgh market has, of late years, been ſupplix 
with the firſt early lambs ;z one farmer having ſent to it ann» 
ally 100, at a guinea each. The ewes from which they ay 
obtained are of the Cowley breed. They are kept till thy 
are old, and are well fed through the year. By a ſimilar ng 
nagement, lambs may be had as early as they are wanted, and 

perhaps, from any breed of ſheep ; but it will be neceſſary, ſu 
| that purpoſe, that the ewes and lambs be kept as warm as pu. 
ible in a houſe or ſhed, the ewes being fed with turning Ro 
and with oats daily, at the rate of a peck to 20 of then, 1779 
This method of obtaining early lambs is reckoned preferabl: i 
to that which, it is ſaid, is followed in the ſouth of Scotland, il” 
heating the ewes in a barn, or any incloſed place. 

Only 3 farmers in this pariſh are ſubjected, by their leaks, il" 
to pay kain-fowls. Thirlage carriages and kain were in uſe 
16 years ago: but the preſent tenants, when offering for ther 
farms, inſiſted for an exemption from them; and, as they al Ben 
lowed more in their propoſals than an equivalent for it, the al 
teration has been attended with no loſs to the proprietors, and 
allows the tenants to proceed in their operations without being 
expoſed to the hurtful conſequences arifing from capricious dt 35 


ill-timed interruptions. * 
So late as the year 1770, a farm of the rent of L. 70 wa 1 
reckoned large one; now, one at the rent of L. 100 is n0t X 
deemed ſufficient for a farmer to} live upon. From L. 30 * 
to L. 500 of rent, is reckoned a moderate ſize. Should ths WW. 
ſpeculation be progreſſive, of which there is great appearance x 
at preſent, the conſequences are perhaps not uncertain, I bi 
cannot be hurtful to the condition of the loweſt claſs of people th 
or, conſequently, to population; and proprietors will receive of 
a great encreaſe of rent, while the farmers, who have ſkill and | 
ſpirit for ſuch increaſed undertakings, will be as amply re 4 


warded. But, by this melio * of their eſtates, for ſuch 
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hey ſeem to think it, by throwing corn farms into the ſize of 
1000 a year, or upwards, proprietors will annihilate, in a 
t meaſure, the claſs of farmers z and may find it difficult, 
it no diſtant day, to get perſons poſſeſſed of ſtock and abilities 
For ſuch undertakings, as too great a reduction of the number of 
C:rmers muſt operate as powerfully, as the diminutive ſize of 
farms, againſt a ſpirit of emulation and improvement. 


Roads, Changes of Property, Words, &'c.—Before the year 
1770, the roads were ſo bad, that in many places they were 
inpaſſable in winter; and, at no ſeaſon of the year, could 
more than 5 bolls of grain be ſent to market upon a two horſe 
cart. But, in conſequence of an Act of Parliament, for the 
county, levying 20s. from every ploughgate of land, they are 
now in ſo good. repair, that 10 bolls are the common load. 
They were made more eaſily, however, that gravel was at no 
great diſtance, and the ſoil admitted of their being formed by 
the plough. For the purpoſe of keeping them in repair, the 
tenants, who have fields of ſown graſs in their neighbourhood, 
are allowed ad. for each cart load of ſtones which they gather 
upon them, and are beſides paid for the carriage. 
Property has fluctuated much in this pariſh,of late. This 
has been the caſe with none more than the barony of Keith; 
which, together with Inch-Keith and other lands, were given, 
Jong with the office of Hereditary Great Mariſhal of Scot- 
and, by King Malcolm, to one Robert, as a reward for kill- 
ing, with his own hand, Camus the king and champion of the 
Danes, at the battle of Barry, in the year 1010. From theſe 
lands Robert took the firname of Keith, and they remained in 
the poſſeſſion of the family till they were ſold for the purpoſe 
of affording aid to General Leſlie. | 
Humbie wood conſiſts of about 300 acres of oak and birch; 
uy being * to Salton wood, preſents a beautif ul 
* a object | 
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object to a traveller, when the Lothians open to his view, 
from Soutrahill. There are ſome wood-cocks and pheaſa 
in it. It is infeſted with that diſtemper, ſo pernicious to en 
tle, called the Wood-ill, or Muir-ill ; the effects of which 


may, however, be certainly prevented by caſtor oil, or any, 


ther laxative. The graſs glebe is not free from this diſtemye, 
though the natural wood, with which it was covered, has ben 
rooted out more than 60 years ago. 

This diſtrict is well fituated with regard to markets for con, 
being at the diſtance of 8 miles from Haddington, and of) 
miles from Dalkieth, the only ready money markets, Edinburg 
excepted, in Scotland. The advantages of ſuch markets ar 
numerous; and, proprietors would eſſentially promote the in 
tereſts of agriculture, if they would co-operate with the farms 
ers in eſtabliſhing them wherever it can be done *. 


Rent. — The valued rent is L. 3991 : 3: 4 Scotch: the rel 


rent about L. 2700 ſterling. The price of arable land is from 


128. to 308. per acre. The practice of letting farms, by pri 
| | vate 


The wages of ſervants, of all denominations, have encreaſed one hi 
during the laſt 20 years. Day-labourers receive Is. Women, boys, and girl 
when hoeing turnips, 6d. per day: a maid ſervant in the houſe, L. 3 yearly; 
a young man capable for managing horſes, L. 6. The whole emoluments d 
a married farm ſervant amount to about L. 14; which, with the earnings d 
his wife, enable him to rear a family of 4 or 5 children; but, during this pt 
riod, the whole family are very poorly fed indeed. The firſt relief he meet 
with is from the oldeſt of his children, who go as early as poſſible to fervicy 
and give him whatever they can ſpare for bringing up their younger brother 


and ſiſters. In this way have numerous families been brought up, withou 
the leaſt aid from the public funds. When their filial exertions are no long! 


neceſſary, the young people turn their attention to dreſs. The higher cab 
go along with the taſte of times; and, to ſay their expences have been doubled 
within the laſt 20 years, is by no means te over-rate them. 
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vate offers, has been generally adopted in this pariſn; and, in 
ſome inſtances, needy and unſkilful perſons were preferred for 
a mere trifle, and ſoon became inſolvent. This mode of let- 
ting farms to the perſon who offers moſt, provided he ſtacks 
his farm, and pays the firſt year's rent, is unfavourable to a- 
griculture. The private intereſt of proprietors, and the good 
of the public, point out the amount of the rent to be an infe- 
rior conſideration to the abilities of the tenant : for it is only 
in the hands of ſuch perſons, that the ſoil can be made produc- 
tire; and from them alone, when in circumſtances moderate- 
ly eaſy, are improvements to be expected: nor can a more ef- 
ſectual check be given to induſtry and genius, than to put a 
farmer, who, by his attention and talents, has brought his 
farm to a high ſtate of improvement, upon a level with an un- 
known adventurer, or to require from him, at the expiry of 


his leaſe, a riſe of rent equal to the extent of his own melio- 
ration of the ſoil, 


Minerals, Rivers, &&'c.—There ſeems to be abundance of 
iron- ore in many places; and there are appearances of coal. 
—There is a ſpring of martial acidulous water, which was 
much reſorted to, 60 years ago, by people of faſhion, for ſcor- 
butic diſorders. 

There are 3 brooks, Birns-water, Handi water, and Keith» 
water. In all of them there is plenty of trout, ſome of which 
are of a good flavour. There is a fall and a 8 84 of water 
upon them ſufficient for machinery. 

In che higher parts of the pariſh the air is ſharp and cold; 
in the lower, it is more temperate. So heathful, upon the 
whole, is the climate, that epidemical diſtempers, when ſome- 
times prevailing in neighbouring diſtricts, ſeldom, and then 
but partially, affectethe inhabitants. of this. Rheumatiſm is 


the diſorder with which Sg pct — of people a1 are diſtreſ- 
Vor. VI. My | * — 10 ; 
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fed, and in a degree not leſs, it is believed, than in any other 
part of Scotland. It is occaſioned partly by the damp of their 
houſes, though no diſtrict is better provided in wood and coy 
for feul; and partly, by their ſſeeping in the open air at mid-day, 
when their work is finiſhed ; and by fitting down to cool them- 
ſelves when over-heated, inſtead of putting on their clothes, 
and keeping themſelves in motion for a while *, 


Miſcellaneous Remarks. -= There are 3 Seceders, and 1E. 
piſcopal family, _— The ſtipend received an augmentation in 
1771, and is now worth about L. go. The glebe is a poor one, 

There 


The veſtiges of a Roman Caſlellum Stativum are till to be ſeen, upon tht 
eſtate of Whiteburgh, in the 8. W. part of the pariſh. It was of a circular 
form, and conſiſted of 3 walls, at the diſtance of 15 feet from each other, 
built with very large ſtones, and with cement only at the bottom. It occu- 


pied more than an acre of ground. No information can be got about the 


height of the walls; but the proprietor of the lands remembers that the 
parts of them which he has ſeen, were 16 feet thick. The whole work ha 
been carried off at different times for building the preſent- houſe and offices of 
Whiteburgh, and ſome farm houſes upon the eſtate —Near it were ſeveril 
tumuli, ih which were urns full of bones or aſhes. In the camp itſelf, were 
found a medal of Trajan, a fibula; a patera, and a horn of a mooſe deer 
In its near neighbourhood, but in other pariſhes, are 3 other encampments, 
ftuated in ſuch a manner, as gives room to ſuppoſe, that the whole were in- 
tended to act in concert, and overlook the Lothians. Perhaps the houſe 
of Keith, one of the ſeats of the Earl Mariſhal, though of no later date than 
1590, may be mentioned on account of its hall, which ſurpaſſed any thing of 
the kind, and was ſuited to the ſplendor of a family at that time the moſt o- 
pulent and powerful in the kingdom. The houſe itſelf was of the form of 
z hollow ſquare z and one entire fide of it, x10 feet in extent, and 3 ſtories it 
height, was occupied as a hall. Succeeding proprietors have pulled it down. 
The timber with which the houſe was built, was a preſent from the King of 
Denmark, as an expreſſion of the high opinion he conceived of the Earl, when 


employed to treat of the marriage of the Princeſs Anne of Denmark, with 
James VI. 
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There are 2 ſchools with the legal ſalary of 100 merks to 
each. The average number of ſcholars at both, is 60. 

No perſon, having a reſidence in this pariſh, is permitted 
to beg in it, or to leave it for that purpoſe. The number of 
poor ſupported by the funds, ſeldom exceeds 15. The ſum 
expended yearly for their ſupport, and for caſual charities in 
the pariſh, is about L. 40 and is moſtly the intereſt of a ca- 
pital, raiſed before the year 1750, by collections, when the 
whole heritors and their families regularly attended public wor- 
ſhip. From 38. to 48. monthly is the allowance, at an ave- 
rage, to each penſioner “. 

The inhabitants are induſtrious, and ſatisſied with their con- 
dition. —It is not in the recollection of the oldeſt perſon among 
them, that an inhabitant of this pariſh has been puniſhed for 
any crime. Dram-drinking, ſo prevalent in other parts of 
Scotland, is a vice utterly unknown, as might be expected 
from a people, among whom no manufacture has ever been 
eſtabliſhed, and whoſe ſole employment, that of a very few 
individuals excepted, 1s agriculture. 


In this, and ſome of the neighbouring diſtricts, many labourers, mecha+ 
nics, and farm ſervants, who are in ſuch circumſtances that they could not, 
with much propriety, apply to their pariſh funds for a temporary relief, have 
formed themſelves into ſocieties, whoſe object it is to give aid to ſuch of their 
members as may be accidently in diſtreſs, Each member pays half a guinea at 
his admiſſion, and 18. quarterly, The effects of theſe benevolent inſtitutions 
have already been extenſive and beneficial.” They ſoon would be generally eſtabliſh- 
ed, if gentlemen of property would become members, and contribute a ſmall 
ſum annually; by which they would prevent applications, in many inſtances, 
to the public funds, and do a moſt acceptable office to numbers of perſons who 
are ſo neceſſary to ſociety; and are entitled, perhaps, to attention, on ac- 
count of the diſpoſition they diſcover to give, what they can but ill afford, for 
the amiable purpoſe of protecting one another from the diſtreſſing and humili» 

®ing ſitvatian, af holding aut their hand to receive public charity. 
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NUMBER XXII. 


PARISH OF KINROSS. 
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Name. lo 

IN-ROSS, in the Celtic, fignifies the head of the penin- th 

- ſula; and it is ſaid that the whole tract of country, - Pp. 
ing betwixt the Tay and the Forth, had antiently the name of v 


Roſs, or the Peninſula. 


Ton. The town of Kinroſs, pleaſantly ſituated in an 
extenſive plain at the weſt end of Lochleven, upon the great 
road between Perth and Queensferry, at the diſtance of 15 
miles from each, is the capital of the ſmall county of the ſame 
name, and the ſear of the Sheriff, Juſtice of Peace, and Ba- 
ron Bailie Courts. 

This town, it would appear, formerly conſiſted of 47 ſtead- 
ings, or tofts, as they are commonly called, as is evident 
from an agreement mutually entered into in 1708, for the dr 
viſion of a common, called the muirs of Kinroſs, to which 
each of them had an equal right. The inhabitants then de- 

| x rived 
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rived their ſubſiſtence chiefly from the produce of the town a- 
cres, grazing their cattle on the ſeveral commons belong to 
the place, and from the fiſh of Lochleven. 

The are 4 annual fairs in Kinroſs, reſorted to by people 
from a conſiderable diſtance, eſpecially dealers in black-cattle 
and horſes. 

Within the laſt 30 years, between 60 and 70 new houſes 
have been added to the town, affording accommodation for a- 
bore double the number of families. The rents of houſes are 
from 308. to L. 5 each, and that of the town acres, L. 3 per 
acrez each of theſe computed acres ſell for between L. 8 and 
L. 100 ſterling, though liable in payment of about 108. yearly 
of feu duties, and of public burdens. ——There are no houſes 
of any note in the pariſh, excepting only that of Kinroſs, built 
by the celebrated architect Sir William Bruce, the proprietor, 
in 168 5. It is a large elegant ſtructure. The hall is 54x feet 
long, by 24 feet wide. The old houſe, for ſome generations 
the reſidence of the Earls of Morton, ſituated on the N. of the 
preſent garden, was taken down about the year 1723, but ſome 
veſtiges of the foundation are ſtill diſcernible, 


Extent and Surface. — The extent of this pariſh is about 34 
miles in length, from N. to S. and nearly the ſame at its great- 
eſt breadth. It is bounded by Lochleven on the eaſt. As this 
diſtrict lies in the middle of the plain of Kinroſs, the ground 
is moſtly flat, and the ſoil various ; a little of it is of ſtrong 
clay, ſome of a mixed quality, but by far the greateſt part is 
a thin light black earth, with a gravelly bottom; yet even this 
laſt appears capable of producing tolerably good crops, where 
improvements have been made. 


| Rivers and Loch. There are 3 ſmall rivers in this pa- 
ul, viz, Gairney on the 8. boundary, the South Quiech be- 
| low 
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low the town, .and North Quiech at the N, boundary. A 4 1 
theſe diſcharge themſelves into Lochleven; and are ſtored vit « 
ſmall trout, that afford fine amuſement to anglers, 
Lochleven, a magnificent and beautiful piece of wits, 
bounded by the hills called the Lomonds on the E. and Bens. 
ty on the 8. and by the plain of Kinroſs on the N. and W. 
about 12 miles in circumference, ſetting aſide the angular ju. 
tings, and 4 miles in length, from the W. end of the town 9 
the E. at the Gulet bridge “. Several iſlands are diſperſed i 
this fine collection of water; the moſt remarkable is that di. 
tinguiſhed by the captivity of Queen Mary Stewart. The ff 
of the loch have been ſo well deſcribed by Pennant and other, 
that it ſeems unneceſſary to ſay much about them here. The 
following obſervations, however, may not be unworthy the 
attention of the curious. The high flavour and bright red colow 
of the trout, ſeem evidently to ariſe from the food which nz 
ture has provided for them, in the loch. A conſiderable par 
of the bottom is oozy and ſpongy, from which aquatic herbs 
ſpring up in abundance; and, ſo vigorous are they in many 
parts, as towards the beginning of autumn, to cover the ſur 
face with their flowers. The trout, eſpecially of ſize, li 
much in that ſort of bottom. Gentlemen, accuſtomed to make 
obſervations when angling, know well, that even in clear run- 
ning rivers, where their courſe takes a direction through a long 
tract of meadow, or of oy ground, the trout that lie or feel I per 
in that ground, if of ſize, are generally leſs or more of a pink go 
colour in the fleſh z while thoſe that feed in the ſtony or gre tlie 
velly ſoil, above or below the ſwampy meadows, are all white, Wi th, 
excepting the mixture that is ſometimes made by floods, But T1, 
what appears to contribute moſt to the redneſs and rich taſte of 
| the 


# Thoſe meaſurements were taken with a perambulator on the ice. 


en 07 
. Lockleven trout; is the vaſt! quantiy of a ſmall ſhell- fh, 
in its colour, which aboundb all over the bottom of the 
loch, eſpecially among the aquatic weeds. Ir is of ſhape quite 
" Wclobular, preciſely of the appearance and ſize of a lintſeed bolt 
tt a little diſtance, and the trouts when caught have often their 
tomachs full of them. Theſe obſervations may account for 
phenomenon of another kind. In Lochleven are all the dif- 
ferent ſpecies of Hill, or burn, or muir trout, that are to be 
met with in Scotland, evidently appearing from the diverſity 
of manner in which they are ſpotted: Yet all theſe'different 
kinds, after being two years in the loch, and arriving at 4 or 
rbb. weight, are red in the fleſn, as all the trout of every kind 
in the loch are, except perhaps thoſe newly brought down by 
foods, of ſuch as are ſickly. The ſilver- grey trout, with about 
4'or 5 ſpots on the middle of each fide, is apparently the ori- 
pinal native of the loch, and, in matiy reſpects, the fineſt fiſh 
of the whole. The fry of all kinds are white in'the fleſh tilt 
they come to the ſize of a herring, about the beginning of their 
third year. The gallytrough, or char, abounds in the loch 
The deſcription of this fiſh is generally well known. What is re- 
markable of them is the ſize to which they often grow, ſome 
of them weighing near 2 lb. and they att never known to 
nife to a fly, or to be caught with a hook, baited in any way 
whatever, Beſides theſe; are vaſt numbers of eels, pikes, and 
perch, in the loch. — The fiſh of Lochleven, only a few years 
ig, ſold here at 1d. each, great and ſmall, for the trout, and 
tle perch at rd. the dozen, and, about 25 years ago, at half 
lat price: the fiſhing was then let at 200 merks Scotch. 
The trout ® are now raiſed to 4d. per Ib. the perch to 2d. per 
| . | dozen; 


* Thoſe called Bill trout are believed to be old ones. In ſpring 1791, a large 
Me vas caught that weighed 10 lbmany.of them weighed -84b. - .... Lad 
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dozen; and the pike to 2d, per 1b. The preſent rent of t 
fiſhing is L. 80 ſterling, and for next year it is fixed at L. 100 
he birds that breed on the iſles are, herons, gulls, pen 
gulls, and great terns, called here pictarnes. 


Population Table. 


Perſons above 7 years of 
age, in the town, in 
1710 - — 476 

In the country, ditto 472 

Total — 948 

Number of ſouls in 1755 1310 


in 1791 1839 
In the town and territo- 


ry 77 5 1437 
In the country = 402 
Of the Eſtabliſhed church 700 
Annual average of births 

for 10 years paſt 45 

— of marri- 

. 

— of deaths 38 


Watchmakers — „* 
Blackſmiths - 5 


Carpenters and glaziers 13 
Taylors - 12 
Shoemakers „„ 
Stocking makers 2 


Baker 8 - - 


Stocking frames - 
Flax dreſſers » 


Dyers a - | 


Saddlers - - 
Butchers — 


Phyſician - 
Surgeons AT. 
Writers — 
Meſſenger at arms 
Corn mills — 9 
Barley mill - - 
Lint mills - 
Waulk mill - 
Inns — 
Inferior houſes of enter- 
tainment NE Ho 
Poſt chaiſes for hire 7 
Saddle horſes, ditto 1 
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Manufaftures,——The principal manufacture is that called 


Sileſia 


» in en 2790, eng vos casi that weighed 31 Ib. and 1-half 
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Sileſia linens, woven from 27 to 30 inches in breadth, ſome 
coarſe tweels, ſome harns and ſtraikens. 


State of the ManufaFures, as taken from the Stamp-maſler's Book 
in Kinroſs : 
From 1ſt Nov. 1780, to fſt Nov. 1781 «- 107,996+ yards. 
1782 = 85,936 
1783 - 79,084x 
1784 - 99,516 
1785 - 130,439 
1786 - 126,803 
1787 18,9274 
1788 =- 153,169 
1789 - 77,779 
1790 - 141,091x 


1,134,341z 
Medium 118,434 yards: 

which, at gd. per yard, at an average, is L. 4, 441 : 5:6 per 
annum. About five-fixths of the whole is manufactured in 
this pariſh, and the reſt in other parts of the country: and, be- 
des the above, a great deal of linen is woven for private uſe, 
23 the people in general are very induſtrious, and make all 
their cloth for ſhirts, bed-linens, &c. of yarn ſpun in their 
own houſes, moſtly of flax raiſed in the country.— The num- 
der of weaving looms, in this pariſh, is about 200; of theſe, 
18 are in the country part, and the reſt in the town. Three 
or four are employed in weaving diaper work, for table linens, 
and about 50 at different branches of muſlin manufacture for 
people in Glaſgow. 

| Kinroſs enjoys ſeveral advantages in favour of the linen ma- 
nufacture ; ſuch as, plenty of coals at 5 miles diſtance; 
fine ſtream of ſoft water, running through the town, for ben. 
Vol. VI. Y ing 
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Ing and waſhing the yarn; and two pretty extenſive common 


for bleaching, the one along the ſide of Lochleven, and the 1 
ther weſt of the town, ſupplied with water from the abore. ” of 
mentioned ſtream, and alſo abounding with plenty of ſpring, 200: 

The cutlery buſineſs, for which this place has been famoy Gon, 
for a century paſt, has of late been much on the decline, oy. \ fm 
ing to the general ufe of Sheffield wares. About 40 years apy, byter 


this branch employed * 20 and 30 vanes] 3 but the num. 


ber is now reduced to 4 wad 4 
b cclefrafticd Ela, 
About a mile weſt from Kinroſs, on the lands of Mawhill, is a ſmall cain, T 
which, like many others in Scotland, is called the Leckar ſtones ; another num 
near Carſgour, known by the name of the Toryknow, was laſt year razed to at 2 
the ground, but nothing diſcovered to gratify curioſity. A tumulus or mound, gon 
compoſed moſtly of earth, with ſome ſtones intermixed, on the eaſt of Anng- 
freuch, was opened a few years ago, and a coffin found therein formed of rongh 
flat ſtones, ſet on edge at the ſides and ends, and a large one above; within 
which were ſome bones, and many pieces of burnt wood interſperſed. ln the an 
memory of ſome old people, it was called the Elf-hillock, but it is now know jet 
by the name of the Fairyknow. ba 
The moſt remarkable piece of antiquity is the caſtle of Lochleven, faid to tue 
have been the antient feat of Congal, ſon of Dongart, King of the Pits, who — 
is ſaid to have founded it. It ſtands towards the N. W. part of the lake, on for 
an iſland about an acre and three-quarters in extent, and is encompaſſed with $2 
a rampart of ſtone, nearly of a quadrangular form. The principal tower, 
kind of ſquare building, ſtands upon the N. wall, very near the N. W. corner, 19 
and there is a leſſer round one at the S. E. The other apartments were a. * 
ranged along the N. wall, between the great tower and the N. E. corner. 4 n 
kitchen, ſuppoſed to have been built later than the reſt of the caſtle, ſtood on 
the W. wall, near the S. W. corner; and another building, ſuppoſed to hart a 
been the chapel, between that and the great tower fronting the 8. In the a 
lower part of the ſquare tower is a dungeon with a well in it. Above the e 
dungeon is a vaulted room, which, from the appearance of the effects of ſmoke r 
on the jambs of the chimney, ſeems to have been uſed as a kitchen. Over 
, 
| 


this had been three ſtories. No date or inſcription appears on any part of 
the buildings, excepting only the letters R. D. and M. E. (probably the in 


tials of Sir Robert Douglaſs and Margaret Erſkine, his lady), on the face el 
an 
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Feclefraſtical State, School, and Poor. —This pariſh has had 
ns own ſhare of diviſions ever ſince the year 1732. The num- 
der of ſouls that belong to the Eſtabliſhed Church are about 
joo: the reſt belong to three different denominations of Seceſ- 
fon, viz. the Burghers in this town, the Antiburghers, and 
2 ſmall meeting, who call themſelves of the Reformed Preſ- 
"WY bytery, in the pariſh of Orwel —— The living conſiſts of 
"WI 1.536 :8 : 4 Scotch, including 50 merks for communion ele- 
ments, 68 bolls oat-meal, and 15 bolls bear. George Graham, 
Eſq. of Kinroſs, 1s patron. | 

| The ſchool is, at preſent, in a very flouriſhing ſtate. The 
number of ſcholars, during laſt winter, was about 140; and, 
' WY at a medium for 18 years paſt, it has been above 100 yearly. 
ome of theſe come from other pariſhes, beſides a number of 


| X T3 boarders 


Da 


an ornamented ſtone, that a few years ago, when the walls were ſtanding, pro- 
jetted a little at the N. E. corner of the kitchen. The whole circuit of the 
rampart is 585 feet,—lt is generally underſtood that the roof was taken off 
the caſtle-about a century ago. Some part of it, particularly the roof of the 
round tower, is ſaid to have been repaired by Sir William Bruce. Some per- 
ſons remember to have heard an old man ſay, that, in his time, there were 
52 beds, or perhaps only bed-ſteads, in the caſtle. 

The iſland is ornamented with a number of trees, and affords paſture for 2 
cows, In autumn 1775 or 1776, the area or court within the caſtle, was ſtor» 
ed with well cultivated beds of onions, and the ground without, with tur- 
nips. 

Alexander III. is ſaid to have lived ſome time at Kinroſs, undoubtedly in the 
caſtle of Lochleven, after returning from an interview with his father-in-law, 
Henry III. of England, at Werk caſtle.—ln this caſtle Queen Mary Stuart was 
impriſoned, on the x6th June 1567 ; refigned the crown with reluctance in fa- 
vours of her ſon, James VI. on the 24th July, ſame year; and eſcaped from 
her confinement there, on the 2d of May 1568, by means of George Douglas, 
youngeſt ſon of Sir Robert Douglas of Lochleven.— The Earl of Northum- 


derland was impriſaned in Lechleven caſtle, from 1569 to about the end & 
1572. | | 
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boarders in the maſter's houſe. The ſalary is L. 100 Scots, tentn 
with a good houſe and ſmall ** „and about an acre and: man) 
half of land. 

The number of indigent perſons in this pariſh, who receine 
ſupply, cannot be exactly aſcertained, as each of the different 
meetings diſpoſe of their charity to the poor of their own 
communion z but as to the money ariſing from the pariſh fund 
the moſt needy of every denomination are equally admitted to 
ſhare. The management of them is under the direction of 
committee of the heritors, who diſburſe about L. 14 annually, 
The collections at the church doors are diſpoſed of by the kirk 
ſeſſion, to the poor under their immediate care, in proportion 
to their neceſſities : they alſo diſtribute to the poor of the ſe-. 
ceſſion in caſes of diſtreſs, and particularly during the ſeyeri- 
ty of winter. The money diſburſed by them, laſt year, wa 
about L. 203 ſo the whole ſum annually diſtributed amounts 


to L. 34 ſterling. —— Beſides the above, L. 100 Scotch is paid and 
annually out of the eſtate of Kinroſs to 16 out · penſioners of Wl fre 
an hoſpital, which, it ſeems, had been intended upon a parti tle 
cular ſpot of ground at Kinroſs, mortified, it is ſaid, by vir di 


William Bruce. There are few begging poor belonging to 
this pariſh ; but, as Kinroſs is a thorough-fare, and the roads in 
every direction around the town exceeding good, it is con- 
ſtantly infeſted with numbers of beggars from all quarters. 


Miſcellaneous Remarks.—— The valued rent of this pariſh is 
L. 4006: 6:8 Scotch. The real rent cannot be eaſily aſcer- 
tained, as moſt of the farms are feus poſſeſſed by the proptie 
tors themſclves.——Improvements in agriculture have hither- 
to advanced but ſlowly in this diſtrict, owing in a great mes 
ſure to the laſt mentioned circumſtance, and alſo to the want 
of example. For as the feuars, in general, are in that happ) 
mediocrity of ſtation, in which, perhaps, the greateſt con- 

tentmen 
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tentment is to be enjoyed, and poſſeſs all the neceffaries and 
many of the comforts of life, each, till of late, continued to 
purſue the courſe followed by their fathers and grandfathers : 
but now, that a different mode of living univerſally prevails, 
a ſpirit of induſtry and a taſte for improvement are rouſed, and 
every one is endeavouring to make his farm turn to the beſt ac- 
count; and, in order to excite emulation among the ſervants, 
a ploughing match was held in March laſt, at Turf-hills, a lit. 
tle to the weſt of this town, where prizes were adjudged to 
thoſe who excelled, according to their merit ; being the firſt of 
the kind in this pariſh.——The ploughs now, uſed are for the 
moſt part of an improved conſtruction. The principal crops 
are oats and barley. Conſiderable attention has, of late, been 
paid to the cultivation of turnips ; and potatoes are a general 
crop in every part of the pariſh. Much flax is raiſed both for 
the market and for private uſe; and great quantities of clover 
and rye-graſs are ſown, on account of the demand for hay 
from the public inns, ſtablers, horſe-hirers, and carters. Lit- 
tle or no wheat was raiſed till of late, but it is now ſown in 
different parts of the pariſh, 


4 
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NUMBER XXIII. 


UNITED PARISHES OF ARDCHATTAY 
AND MUCEAIRN. 


(PRESBYTERY OF LORN, SYNOD AND COUNTY or 
ARGYLE.) 


By the Rev. Mx. Lopovick GRANT. 


Name, Extent, Surface, Ec. 


HIS diſtrict conſiſts of two united pariſhes, Ardchattay 

and Muckairn, antiently called Ballebhodas and Kiel:. 
fpickarrol ; the latter denoting the burying place of Biſhop 
Cerylus or Cerullus, and the former ſignifying St Bede's town 
or place of refidence. 'The walls of a ſmall church, built by 


tis ſaint, of excellent maſonry, ſtill remain entire, and have 


withſtood the ſtorms and tempeſts of ſeveral centuries.— 
The pariſh extends 24 computed miles in length, and is 20 in 
breadth at an average. The ſurface is for the moſt part hilly 


and uneven, interſected with ſtreams of water, and diverſified 


with heights and hollows. The air is ſalubrious; the people 
in general remarkably healthy, and ſtrangers to the diſeaſcs 
which ſpring from idleneſs and luxury. The different periods 
of longevity, to which many have attained, is a ſtrong pre- 


tumption in favour of the climate, A man died ſome years * 


go 
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go at the advanced age of 105 7 three men on the verge 
of 100, and a fourth turned of 100, are now living ; and 
within theſe few years ſeveral of both ſexes, from 8o to go 
years of age, have died in the full poſſeſſion of all their men- 
tal faculties. This diſtrict is frequently viſited by heavy rains, 
but the moiſture is quickly abſorbed by the earth, which is 
naturally dry. 


Rivers, Hills, Woods, &&c.—Tn the pariſh are ſeveral rivers, 
abounding with excellent trout ; the moſt conſiderable are the 
Aw, the Kinloſs, and the Etie. Near the mouth of the 
former is a valuable ſalmon fiſhing, which yields a conſidera- 
ble rent : the ſalmon are of an excellent quality, not inferior 
to any in Scotland. The hills are moſtly covered with graſs : 
the moſt remarkable is Cruachan Bean, one of the higheſt 
mountains in Scotland, 13 or 14 computed miles in circum- 
ference, affording excellent paſturage for black-cattle and 
ſheep. It is very ſteep towards the N. E. and ſlopes gently 
down on the S. but riſes with an abrupt aſcent rowards 
the ſummit, which is divided into two points, each 
exactly reſembling a ſugar loaf, The N. point is reckon- 
ed the higheſt, and commands a very noble and moſt extenſive 
proſpet. The ſea-pink grows upon it, and ſea-ſhells have 
been found on the ſummit. — The pariſh abounds with na- 
tural wood ; and there are a few plantations of pines and 
Scotch firs, Every cutting of the woad is ſuppoſed, at a mo- 
derate computation, to yield the proprietors no leſs than 
L. 15,000 or L. 16,000 ſterling. They conpſt of aſh, birch, | 
hazel, and alder, but chiefly oak. They abound with roes; 
and, on one eſtate, fallow deer run wild in the woods, of a 
much ſuperior ſize and flavour to any of their ſpecies that are 
confined in parks. There is a foreſt in Glenetie, pretty well 
ſtocked with red deer. Foxes, hares, wild cats, pole-cats, 
martins, 
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martins, weazels, otters, badgers, black · cocks, moorfowl, ptu. 
migans, partridges, plovers, eagles, hawks, &c. are found her 


Natural Productiont. The foil is light and dry, except i 
a very few inſtances. The arable land, when properly cult 
vated, and allowed time to reſt for ſome reſpite to recover it 
ſelf, produces excellent crops of oats, barley, and potatoes, 
a choice quality. But ſhort leaſes, and the promiſcuous mode 
of letting victual farms to ſeveral tenants, without aſſigning ts 
each his due proportion of arable ground, th:ow a damp upon 
the efforts of induſtry, and prevent the improvements which 
would otherwiſe be introduced, Whereas, by adopting the 
contrary practice, a ſpirit of emulation would be excited, the 
lands cultivated to more advantage than they are at preſent, 
and a much greater number would be ſupported by the pro 
duce. But it muſt be acknowledged that a remarkable alte 
ration for the better, as to agriculture, has taken place within 
theſe few years; and the pariſh of Ardchattan would produce 
ſufficient, for the maintenance of its inhabitants, if the te- 
nants reſerved their barley for their own uſe, but they alwajs 
fell it to brewers, as it fetches a high price. This is not the 
caſe with the pariſh of Muckairn. About 1753, a company 
from Lancaſhire erected a furnace for caſting pig-iron, in it 
vicinity, and obtained a long leaſe of ſeveral farms for rearing 
wood and grazing their work-horſes. Theſe lie waſte and un- 
| cultivated; and occaſion the importation: of a conſiderable 
quantity of meal: into that diſtrict. The crops raiſed here arc 
oats, barley, potatoes, and a ſmall quantity of peaſe. Hemp 
and flax are cultivated only for private uſe. A few ſow te- 
graſs and clover, which yield ample returns. _ The manure 
uſed here are lime, ſhell-ſand, ſea-weeds, and dung.— be 
Scotch plough is generally uſed, being well adapted to the 
foil. —— There are 53 ploughs and 100 carts in this diſtrict. 
N Horſes 
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Horſes, Cattle, and Sheep. — The number of horſes, in- 
cluding breeding mares, at the loweſt computation, amounts 
to 440 or 450. Though ſmall, they are well ſhaped, hardy, 
and eaſily fed. Their price has advanced conſiderably within 
theſe few years; they now coſt from 10. to L. 12.— In the 
pariſh are from 2600 to 2800 black-cattle : though not of a 
large ſize, they are in general handſome and well haired, and in 
great eſtimation with the Engliſh drovers. Numbers are fold 
annually at from L. 4 to L. 6 each. Two five year old ſtots, of 
the Highland breed, fed by Mr Campbell of Barcaldine, were 
raiſed to ſuch a ſize as to ſell for 40 guineas this year (1792). 
—There are between 28,000 and 30,000 ſheep. The large 
breed, brought ſome years ago from the ſouth country, pro- 
duce a greater quantity of wool, but are much inferior in qua- 
lity to the old Highland ſheep. Thouſands are ſold yearly to 
the low country butchers. When a few are purchaſed by in- 
dividuals, they ſell for from 12s. to 148. White wool ſold 
laſt year at 78. 6d. the ſtone 3 wool beſmeared with tar at 
58. 6d.—8 fleeces, on an average, to the ſtone.——The deep 
rooted prejudice againſt ſwine's fleſh is now removed : moſt 
of the farmers rear ſome of that ſpecies, which, not 3o years 
ago, they held in the utmoſt deteſtation. 


Rent. The valued rent is L. 587: 7:4 Scotch. The 
real rent has increaſed conſiderably within theſe ten years, and 
is ſuppoſed to be between L. 4,000 and L. 5,000 ſterling, ex- 
eluſive of the cutting of the woods and the kelp ſhores. It is 
difficult to aſcertain the quantity of kelp made here, as the 
ſhores are ſo extenſive that one of the heritors can go upon his 
own ground no leſs than 9 computed miles along the ſea: coaſt: 
moreover the kelp is ſold to ſtrangers, who find their account 


in concealing the produce. Few farms are let below L. 60, 
Vor. VI, Z and 
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and ſome pay more than L. 200 of rent. There are 5 her, 


tors, 2 of whom conſtantly reſide “. 5 

Population. According to Dr Webſter, the number of in. 48 
habitants in the united pariſhes amounted, in 1755, to 2195: a 
now it has increaſed to between 2300 and 2400. But it ap Gl 
pears that this diſtrict was better peopled a few years ago than ad 
it is at preſent. Within theſe two or three years 140 perſons oh 
emigrated from hence to America; and this year more are pre. * 
paring to follow, being much encouraged by the flattering ac. g 
counts of the former emigrants. Several families have re. ta 
moved io the low country, where the wages are high. The * 
principal cauſe of the decreaſe of population is the engroſſing fr 
and uniting ſeveral farms, and turning them into ſheep-walks, an 
Farms that formerly ſupported 8 or 9 families are now cc T 
cupied by only 2 or 3, and, in ſome places, ſolely by one t 


ſhepherd. But, it muſt be acknowledged, that the preſent c 
proprietors have given preference to the old poſſeſſors, and, in 
ſeveral inſtances, renewed their leaſes at a cheaper rate, and 
upon eaſier terms, than have been offered to them by ſtrangers 
— The yearly average of births is 46 ; of marriages, 19; and 
of deaths, 28. 


ung 


Stipend, Schools, and Poor. — The ſtipend is 1400 metk: 
Scotch, 


7 


* All kinds of proviſions are conſiderably increaſed in price. As there is no 
public market, every family muſt provide their own neceſſaries. A fat cov 
for laughter, which 30 years ago could be bought at L. 2: 10, now coſts L. 
Wethers, butter, cheeſe, geeſe, and hens, in proportion. Meal, at an te- 
rage, is 168. barley at 21s. per boll, at leaſt. The day wages of men labout- 
ers are Is. without victuals; of maſons rs. 6d. and of wrights 18. 6d. Men- 


ſervants get from L. 6 to L. 8 per annum; and female ditto, from L. 3 
L. 3: 10. | 
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Scotch, including L. 40 Scotch for communion elements, and 
391 bolis of meal, with a glebe of 44 acres. There are 3 pla- 
ces of worſhip, Ardchattan, Muckairn, and Invergueſechan 
in Glenetie: at the laſt a miſſionary, employed by the com- 


Glenco and Glencreran. Captain Duncan Campbell of Loch- 
nell is patron.— There are 2 parochial ſchools, one in Ard- 
chattan and the other in Muckairn, with a falary of L. 10 ſter- 
ling to each, and the former alſo receives the intereſt of L. 1000 
Scotch. A ſchool is eſtabliſhed in the lower part of Ardchat- 
tan pariſh by the Society for propagating Chriſtian Knowledge, 
with a ſalary of L. 13 ſterling ; and the ſchoolmaſter's wife has 
from the Society L. 3 ſterling, for teaching young girls to ſpin, 
and knit ſtockings, which is of great benefit to the pariſh. 
There are, beſides, 3 or 4 private ſchools in remote parts of 
this diſtrict, ſupported by the neighbouring tenants, whoſe 


of ſcholars at all theſe, at the loweſt calculation, amounts to 
200 in winter, The number on the poor's roll is 45; and 
there is no fund for their ſupport but the weekly collections and 
dues of mort-cloths, the yearly amount of which does not ex- 
ceed L. 17 or L.18 ;—a ſum very inadequate to the wants 
of the poor . 


A part of the walls of the old priory of Ardchattan, founded in the x 3th 
century by John M*Doygal of that ilk, is ſtill ſtanding. The preſent pro- 
prietor's dwelling houſe was formerly a part of the monaſtery, and his offices 
occupy a great part of the ground upon which it ſtood. What now remains 
of the priory is converted into burying ground, in which are two monuments 
in niches in the walls; each has a ſtone coffin, and one of them is ornament- 
ed with a font, and inſcription in the Runic character. On two graveſtones are 
efigies of prieſts in t eir pontifical robes, with inſeriptions in the ſame charac- 
ter, There is a tradition, that in a parliament held in this monaſtery by 
King 


mittee for managing the royal bounty, preaches alternately with 


children have not acceſs to the public ſchools. The number 


2 2 Road:, 


”—_ 
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* 


Roads, Services, and Fuel. — The public roads are in 
repair, and have been greatly improved within theſe few year, 
which renders the acceſs eaſy from all quarters; but the bye 
roads, eſpecially ſuch as lead to the glens, are rugged, ſlipper, 
and dangerous, lying in ſome parts along the brink of precipi 
ces, and ſo narrow that two men can hardly paſs each other, 
The ſtatute labour is converted into money. —— Some perſonal 
ſervices are {till exacted, but they are not oppreſſive, requiring 

only 


King Robert Bruce, immediately after his defeats at Methven and Dalree, the 
pleadings were in the Celtic language. 

In this diſtrict ſtood the famous city of Beregonium : it was ſituated between 
two hills, one called Dun Macſnichan, &“ the hill of Snachan's ſon,” and the o- 
ther, much ſuperior in height, is named Dun bhail an righ, © the hill of the 
* king's town.” A ſtreet paved with common ſtones, running from the ſoot 
of the one hill to the other, is ſtill called Straid-mbaragaid, © the market 


« ſtreet ;** and another place, at a little diſtance, goes by the name of Siraid . 
namin; © the meal ſtreet,” About 10 or II years ago a man, cutting peats 
in a moſs between the two hills, found one of the wooden pipes that conveyed th 
the water from the one hill to the other, at the depth of 5 feet below the Pp 
ſurface. On Dun Macſnichan is a large heap of rubbiſh and pumice ſtones ; but h 
no diſtinct traces of any building or fortification can now be ſeen on either of 1 
the hills, the foundations having been dug up for the purpoſe of erecting hou- 1 
ſes in the neighbourhood. 
There is à tradition, among the lower claſs of people, that Beregonium 8 
was deſtroyed by fire from heaven. In confirmation of this tradition, it may 8 
be mentioned, that a high rock, near the ſummit of Dun bhail an rigb, projet 2 


ing and overhanging the road, has a volcanic appearance and a moſt hide- 
ous aſpect. Huge fragments have tumbled down from it. Adjoining to this 
place, is a fine, open, ſpacious bay, with a ſandy bottom, capable of containing 
the whole navy of Great Britain. ; 

It would be endleſs to enumerate all the Druidical monuments in this di- 
ftrict Many cairns and heaps of ſtones are to be ſeen here: one, in parti- 
cular, near the centre of a deep moſs about 3 or 4 miles in circumference. In 
different places, are ſtones riſing 12 feet above the ſurface of the earth, all of 
them one ſingle ſtone ; and, at a ſmall diſtance, a number of large ſtones flo 
20to 22 fret in length, of an oval figure. 
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only 8 days work in the year at different periods. It is the in- 
tention of the proprietors to aboliſh all perſonal ſervitude, 
which will tend to the mutual advantage of both maſter and 
tenant. The only fuel uſed by the lower claſſes is peats, 
which lie in a very inconvenient ſituation for many of the in- 
habitants, and conſume almolt the whole ſummer in cutting, 
leading, and ſecuring them. Till the tax on coals is repealed, 
any attempt to introduce improvements or eſtabliſh manufac- 
tures in the Highlands, will be of no avail. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations. The people in general are ſo- 
ber, induſtrious, and intelligent; much inclined to hoſpital» 
ty; humane and charitable z ready to relieve the diſtreſſed, 
from whatever quarter they may come. They are all of the 
Eſtabliſhed church; and punCtual in their attendance on di- 
vine worſhip. The farmers make a decent appearance; ſzem 
to enjoy the comforts and conveniencies of life ſuitable to 
their ſtation 3 and acknowledge that they have leſs difficulty in 
paying their rents (though conſiderably increaſed) than they 
had 30 years ago. The people in general are middle ſized, 
well proportioned, and can endure great fatigue.— The com- 
mon language is the Celtic: the names of all the farms are de- 
rived from it, and are in general deſcriptive of their ſituations, 
——— — -Loch-Etie, which divides Ardchattan from Muckairn 
and two other pariſhes, is a navigable inlet of the ſea, 15 com- 
puted miles in length, but of unequal breadth. Near its mouth 
is a narrow channel, not much more than a muſquet-ſhot over, 
at a place called Connel, ſignifying in the Celtic, rage or fury; 

which is very deſcriptive of this place, as a ridge of rugged 
and uneven rocks runs acroſs two-thirds of the channel, and 
occaſions, at certain periods of the ebbing or flowing tide, ſuch 
a rapid current that no veſſel with the freſheſt breeze can ſtem It. 
In the beginning of the flood, the tide runs up with a boiſterous 
| rapidity, 


— 
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rapidity, and at ebb, it returns with a violence and noiſe une. 
qualled by the loudeſt cataract. But there is ſufficient dey 
of water, between the ridge of rocks and the land on the weft 
fide, for veſſels of any ſize or burden to paſs and repaſs wit 
ſafety in the beginning of flood or ebb. There is a ferry here, 
and notwithſtanding its alarming appearance, one of the ſaſeſ 
in Scotland, as no accident has happened at it in the remen- 
brance of any man living. 

The fides of Loch-Etie are pleaſant; indented into creek; 
and bays, affording ſafe anchorage in any wind whatever ; de. 
lightfully variegated with hill and dale, meadows and corn- 
fields, wood and water. There are ſeveral ſalmon fiſtierics on 
its ſhores; and it abounds with ſmall red cod and cuddics; 
and, in ſome ſeaſons, a few herrings are caught in it. Seal; 
are its conſtant inhabitants; and porpoiſes viſit it in the lat 
ter end of April, and take leave of it about the cloſe of July, 

The tide flows ſix hours, and takes the ſame time to return: 
it runs from Connel in a S. E. direction to Bonawe, and, after 
running along the north fide of Cruachan bean, bends its courſe 


N. E. till it terminates in Glenetie, i. e. the valley of Eta, famous 


for being the reſidence of Uſnath, father of Nathos, Althos, and 
Ardan ; the firſt of whom ran away with Darthula, wiſe of 
Conquhan, King of Ulſter in Ireland, which is the ſubject of 
a beautiful poem of Oſſian. Many places in and about the 


loch and valley of Eta confirm, beyond a poſſibility of doubt, 


that fuch people were once reſident there. In particular, 2 
ſmall ifland, with ſome veſtiges of a houſe upon it, goes by 
the name of Elain Uſnich, or the iſland of Uſnath. There is 
alſo, in the farm of Dalneſs in Glenetie, a rock riſing in the 
form of a cone, on the end of a high hill, commanding a ro- 
mantic proſpect, which to this day retains the name of Gris 
nan Dearduil, the baſking place of Darthula. 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER XXIV. 


PARISH OF KILMUIR EASTER. 


(PRESBYTERY OF TAIN, SYNOD OF Ross.) 


By the Rev. Mu. JohN MaTrtsox. 


Name, Extent, and Soil. 


HE Celtic, and original name of this pariſh, is Cilmoir 

or Cilmary, Cellamariæ, a chapel dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary; or ſo called in honour of ſome lady of that name, 
by whom it was built and endowed. It is called Kilmuir Eaſ- 
ter to diſtinguiſh it from another pariſh within the bounds of 
the ſynod of Roſs, which, in conſequence of an annexation 
which lately took place, has loſt its antient name of Kil- 


muir Weſter, and is now known by the appellation of Knock- 
bain. | 


The pariſh lies partly in the county of Roſs, and partly in 
the county of Cromarty. This is the ſituation of all the pa- 
niſnes within the ſynod where George, the firſt Earl of Cromar- 
ty, had any property; that nobleman having obtained the privi- 
lege of conſtituting his whole landed property in Scotland into 
a ſeparate county, called the county of Cromarty; and his 
property being of conſiderable extent, and in detached por- 
tions, it forms a part of many pariſhes in the ſynod. This pa- 
rſh is about 10 miles long, and 4% broad, on an average. It 

is 
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Is bounded on the E. by the ſmall river of Balnagown, andi 


the ſands of Nigg, and bay of Cromarty on the 8. The ſituation 
is truly delightful, having the beſt cultivated parts of ſix neigh 
bouring pariſhes full in view. Beyond theſe, the eye extends 
over a proſpect of 30 miles, from E. to W. along the Firth; 
and, towards the S. E. a paſſage opens between the two rock 
called the Sutors or Saviours of Cromarty, through which z 
conſiderable part of the county of Murray is viſible; and al 
the veſſels, ſmall and great, that enter into the bay, and an. 
chor in this Portus Salutis, are ſeen from almoſt every houſe 
in the pariſh ; the whole forming one of the richeſt and moſt 
beautifully variegated landſcapes in Britain, 

The foil of this pariſh is various: along the ſhore, which 5 
flat, it is generally light and ſandy, but in rainy ſeaſons very 
fertile; and, even in the drieſt ſummer, it ſeldom fails of 
yielding a ſure crop. About a mile from the ſhore, and al 
moſt parallel to it, a floping bank runs from E. to W. through 
the whole pariſh ; here both the ſoil and the climate begin to 
change, though the bank at its utmoſt altitude is not more 
than 30 feet above the level of the ſea. In place of the light, 
warm, and fertile ſoil below, one meets with a wet, cold, 
and ſurly clay, covered with 2 or 3 inches of black moſſy earth; 
and in many places a black pan, hard as iron ore, runs in a ſtr- 
tum of 2 or 3 inches thick in the boſom of the clay, and about 


8 or 9 inches below the ſurface, which in a rainy ſeaſon keeps 


the water floating above, prevents early ſowing, and ſome - 
time ſtarves the ſeed in the ground. This bank, however, has 
for the moſt part been long in cultivation, and is all along 
covered with corn-fields, or ſown graſs, which, with a dr 
ſpring, and moderate ſummer rains, produce heavy crops 
Behind the bank, and towards the north, a plain of 4 miles 
long, and from 2 to 3 broad, opens to view z of which about 
a fourth part is in cultivation, a fourth part is moſs yielding 

3 | Peats 
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peats to the inhabitants, and the other half a barren muir, of 
much the ſame ſoil with that of the above-mentioned bank. 
This plain is terminated on the N. by a range of low hills, cul- 
tivated in moſt places half way up to the top; and, behind 
theſe hills, a ſmall part of the pariſh runs N. ſeveral miles, in 
a narrow vale, which yields ſome corn, and affords good paſ- 
ture for ſheep and black-cattle. 


Climate, Diſeaſes, Fiſh, &c.—Within a mile of the ſhore, 
which is ſandy, the climate 1s often mild and temperate; while 
the bank, and the whole tract of ground behind it, is cold and 
covered with ſnow. This, however, is only at intervals, in 
the winter and ſpring ſeaſons ; for the difference of climate is 
ſcarcely perceptible during the reſt of the year; and it does 
not appear that it makes any material odds as to the health of 
the inhabitants. The air, upon the whole, being very ſalubri- 
ous, the people in general enjoy good health; and there are 
many inſtances of longevity in the pariſh. 

There are no rivers or freſh-water lakes in this pariſh, ex- 
cepting the ſmall river of Balnagown already- mentioned; in 
which, at certain times of the year, large burn and fea trout 
are found: but, in good fiſhing- ſeaſons, the pariſh is plentiful- 
ly ſupplied with haddocks, cod, ſkate, flounders, and cuddies, 
from the Murray-Firth, carried here in baſkets by the fiſhers 
of Fearn and Nigg. There is a bed of ſmall cockles within 
the bounds of the pariſh, which, in ſcarce years, has proved 
very uſeful to the poor people. In 1782, 340 horſe loads have 
been taken out of it in one day. When herrings appear on 
the coaſt of Murray, they ſometimes come in to the bay and 
firth of Cromarty, and are killed oppoſite to this pariſh by the 
inhabitants; though not in ſuch quantities as to admit of ex- 
portation. 

Little wheat is ſown here for market. Gentlemen annual- 
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ly ſow no more than is ſufficient to ſupply their own families 
and the time of ſowing it is from the middle of September 9 
the end of November :—rye, oats, and peaſe, from the begin. 
ning of March to the middle of April; barley, flax, and pot 
toes, from the middle of April till the 2oth of May; and tut. 
nips from the 15th to the 25th of June. The harveſt genen. 
ly begins about the 20th of Auguſt, and, in good weather, the 
crop is ſecured by the middle of October. 


Improvements. -— It is computed that 300 acres of muy 
ground in this pariſh have been brought into culture, within 
the laſt 25 years; partly by mealers, encouraged by the pro- 
prietors, and enticed to build huts on the muir, in the vicini 
ty of peats and turf, partly by the moſt ſubſtantial farmer 
who, as they proceed to incloſe their farms, trench the barren 
ground within their lines; and partly by the proprietors, who 
have ſet the example before their tenants. The late Admin 
Sir John Lockhart Roſs added 45 acres of muir ground to the 
policy round the family ſeat; a great part of which nov 
yields very good corn and graſs. At the expence of L. 10, co 
ſterling, laid out in trenching, building, fencing, &c. in the 
courſe of 25 years, he has greatly beautified the face of the 
country; and made Balnagown one of the moſt deſirable ſeats 
in the north. Immenſe tracts of ground, at proper diſtances 
from the houſe, are covered with very thriving plantations of 
fir, or foreſt trees; moſt of which were planted by his imme. 
diate predeceſſor; and of which his family now begin to reap 
the benefit. Sir Charles Rofs draws upwards of L. 200 1. 
nually from his fir wood in this pariſh. Within a mile ol 
the houſe of Balnagown, towards the S. and near the ſhort, 
lies New-Tarbat, the principal ſeat of the Earls of Cromarty: 
this place, once the pride of Roſs, both for ſituation and pe- 
Icy, was, during the forfeiture of that ſamily, not *. 
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pleted, but diſmantled of its principal ornaments * the largeſt 
foreſt trees ever ſeen in this country were cut down, and ſold 
to a company at Leith; much of the ground within the policy 
was patcelled out in lots to diſbanded ſoldiers and Tailors ; and 
the moſt elegant and beſt finiſhed houſe in the three counties 
was allowed to fall into ruins. The place however promiſes, 
in a few years hence, to recover its antient beauty and grau- 
deur.— The late Lord M*Leod, immediately upon the reſtera- 
tion of his eſtate, began to extend and incloſe the policy; planted 
many thouſand foreſt and fir trees, which are now in a thriv- 
ing condition; and built a fuperb houſe upon a modern plan, 
which, in point of elegance and accommodation, is inferior to 
few ſeats in Scotland. What was left unfiniſhed of his lord- 
ſhip's plans, are now carried on with attentien and taſte by 
Captain Kenneth M*Kenzie, his ſucceſſor, and the repreſenta- 
tive of that honourable family. 


Firms and Rent, — The diſproportion of farms in this pa- 
riſh is very great; ſome renting 50, ſome 100, and ſome 150 
acres, while others poſſeſs no more than from 3 to 12. By an 
union of farms that lately took place, many of the ſmall te- 
nants were obliged to retire to the waſte grounds, a limited 
portion of which is aſſigned to each of them by the proprie- 
tors: here they plant potatoes; and, by induſtry and perſeve- 
rance, bring two, three, or more acres to culture, in the 
courſe of 7 years; during which time, they fit rent-free, ex- 
cepting a ſmall acknowledgement in hens and eggs. There is 
no other encouragement given them, excepting an advance of 
208. to aſſiſt them in building a houſe, the value of which they 
muſt leave upon the ground when they remove; and, if they 
continue in poſſeſſion after the 7 years are expired, they pay, 
ſome leſs and ſome more, for every acre in cultivation. 

The valued rent of the pariſh is L. 2691 Scotch: the real 
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rent does not much exceed L. 1400 ſterling. The land ney 


the ſhore lets at 20s. per acre, and near the village of Mila 
town 30s. and upwards is paid for ſmall lots; but more remoꝶ 
from the ſhore, the farmers, on an average, pay no more thay 
188. per acre,— He proprietors begin to ſee the advantage of 
granting leaſes to their tenants, and to convert the half of the 
victual rent into money, at 14» per boll, including cuſtom 
and ſervices, 


Number of Proprietors, &'c.—There are 6 proprietors; y 
either occaſionally or conſtantly reſide in the pariſh : 15 ſmal 
feuars in the village of Milntown, moſt of whom have no mor 
than ; of an acre each; 17 larger, and about 40 ſmaller te 
nants; and a great number of new ſettlers, paying from gs to 
208. rent each, There are 4 ſhop-keepers, 3 diſtillers, 12 ms 
fons, 4 cart-wrights, 1 cooper, 6 houſe-carpenters, 4 black- 
ſmiths, 1 carpet weaver, 2 ſtocking-weavers, 15 common wet 
vers, 10 taylors, 10 ſhoe- makers, and 20 lime- makers. The pa- 
riſh is well ſituated for carrying on manufactures of different 
kinds; but no plan has been hitherto adopted that ſeems pro- 
miſing of ſucceſs in that way. Mr John Montgomery, mer- 
chant in Milntown, has introduced the ſpinning of flax among 
the people, and has been pretty ſucceſsful for 3o years in tht 
branch; ſo that all the women, old and young, are become 
dexterous at the ſpinning-wheel, and have greatly increaſed 
their yearly income by it, A ſtocking manufactory was lately 
introduced to the pariſh, under the patronage of Sir John 
Lockart Roſs, which did not meet with that encouragement 
* which might be expected. It is now carried on ſolely by Mr 
Montgomery, who ſeems to think, that it wil 1 not prove 3 
profitable trade in this H ad time. NN 
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Population. It is certain chat" the Hh of inhabitants 
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in this pariſh, is triple what it was 50 years ago. This in- 
creaſe is aſcribed to the great extent of improveable waſte 
ground in the pariſh, the eaſy acceſs to fuel, and the encou- 
ragement given by proprietors and tenants to day-labourers : 
theſe inducements led many emigrants from the Highland pa- 
riſhes to ſettle here. And, in the year 1763, the commiſ- 
foners for managing the annexed ſtates, ſettled 48 families of 
diſbanded ſoldiers and ſailors at once in the pariſh; allowing 
to each a houſe and three acres of arable land, expecting, that 
in proceſs of time theſe families would prove a nurſery for the 
army and navy; but, in the courſe of 10 years, there remain- 
ed in the pariſh no more than 2 families of theſe ſtrangers, all 
the reſt having deſerted their lots, which are now occupied by 
a more induſtrious ſet of people. 


Population is daily on the increaſe. Fifty new houſes have 


been built within the laſt four years; and there is not one un- 
inhabited houſe in the pariſh. —By an accurate liſt taken in A- 


pril laſt, there were then living in the pariſh, 1975 perſons : of 
whom, there were, 

Under 10 years of age - 450 

Between 10 and o 900 

— po and jo - 

— 70 and 80 - - 35 

go and go 7 

90 and 1oo «© - 2 


— — 


1975 


The return to Dr Webſter, in 1755, was $1095 ſouls. 
Aras 


A fea-faring man died laſt ſpring in the pariſh, who, though he did not 
know with certainty the year that gave him birth, yet, from remarkable zras 
and events remembered by him, it was cafy to determine that he ſurpaſſed 
. 300 years of age, He had a faint remembrance of the famine that prevailed 
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Atftrat of the Baptiſms, Marriages, and Burials, for 6 yay 
nn 15th October 1790. 


Years. | Baptiſine. Marriages. Buri, 


1784 * 2 40 = — 7 — Jen 30 
1785 1 Si 46 x4 * 10 — — 28 
1786 22 „ 10 3 


1787 - 9 .42 - - 8 — 233 
. 1 "I r 
1789 — n 775 5 a 
270 54 218 

Average 45 9 36! 


The great diſproportion that appears in this abſtract, ariſe 
chiefly from the many emigrant families that ſettle yearly in 
the pariſh. The great number of burials in 1784 was oc 
honed chiefly by the ſmall pox ; ſince that, period, the people 
have been perſuaded to practice inoculation, and they hay 
experienced the happy effects of it. 


General Cbaracter of the People. — The people are ſober, r. 
gular, and induſtrious; though, it is to be lamented, that 
there are many among them whoſe morals are corrupted, by 
having too eaſy acceſs to ſpirits, there being upwards of 3 
tippling houſes in the pariſh, and only one principal inn; an 
evil that, (in the opinion of many), might in a great meaſure 
be prevented, wete the proprietors to make the retail of ſpirits 
an irritancy in all the leaſes they grant, as nothing would con- 

tribute 


. - * 


in Scotland in the cloſe of the laſt century; and aw a common coffin with 
hinges upon it, made on purpoſe for burying the people that periſhed on (lt 
highways for want of food, He was 65 years an Elder df this church. 
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«ibute more to introduce ſobriety among the people, than to 
have the number of whiſky retailers circumſcribed. Three re- 
railing houſes in the pariſh would be more than ſufficient to 
anſwer all the neceſſary demands of the public. But it deſerves 
to be remarked, that, notwithſtanding the free uſe of ſpirits 
among the people, few feuds and quarrels are heard of in the 
pariſh. | 


Church, Schools, and Poor. The church was built anno 
1621.— The ſtipend has lately received an augmentation ; 
and, with a glebe improved by the preſent incumbent at a 
great expence, is, communibus annit, equal to L. 10. — The 
family of Cromarty have been always acknowledged the un- 
diſputed patrons. ——There are 2 ſchools in the pariſh ; the 
one ſupported by the heritors, the other by the Society for 
propagating Chriſtian Knowledge. The parochial ſchool has 
no more than 100 merks Scotch for ſalary; which, with all 
the ſchool dues and emoluments, are not ſufficient to provide 
the teacher with the common neceſſaries of life. The Society 
allow L. 13 ſterling to the teacher employed by them. There 
are upwards of 120 children taught at theſe ſchools ; and the 
happy effects, in the manners and morals of the people, ap- 
pear every year more and more conſpicuous. —— The Celtic is 
the prevailing language; but there are very few under 30 years 
of age in the pariſh, who do not ſpeak both that and Engliſh. 
he average number of poor who now receive alms is 
100. The ſum diſtributed annually among them ſeldom ex- 
cecds L. 15 ſterling. This ſum ariſes partly from the weekly 
collections, and partly by a ſmail ſum eſtabliſhed in plentiful 
yearsz and which lately received an addition of L. 24 ſterling, 
the donation of the deceaſed Mrs Fraſer of Pitcailzien. The 
greateſt part of the money, under the management of the ſeſ- 
don, is appropriated to the relief of poor perſons confined to 
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the bed of ſickneſs. The poor, who are able to travel frog 
door to door for their ſubſiſtence, have no more allowed they 
than what will purchaſe a pair of ſhoes once in the year “. 


Mode of Cultivation. —There are 84 ploughs in the pariſh 
moſt of them of the old Scotch conſtruction, and well adzyt 
ed for the ſtony ground. The proprietors, and firſt rate farm. 
ers, uſe the Engliſh plough, drawn by two horſes ; and, i 
the land be Riff, two oxen are commonly yoked after the her. 


ſes, 


* The average price of barley, meal, and peaſe, for the laſt x5 years, my 
be rated, communibus annis, at 12s. 6d. per boll. During that period, vidul 
was ſold in this pariſh for gs. and 108.—in other years it was fold for 128. and 
frequently for 158. per boll of 9 ſtones : oats ſold from Tos. to 125. per bol; 
potatoes for 88. and ſome years for 108. per boll. The average price d 
beef, mutton, pork, and veal, from the beginning of October to the firſt d 
January, is 3d. for thoſe of the beſt, and 2d. halfpenny for thoſe of inferix 
qualities. During the reſt of the year, butcher meat, except mutton, gi 
higher prices. Freſh butter ſells for 8d. per lb. 16 ounces ; ſalted butter in 
caſks for 125. per ſtone; common cheeſe 4s. and cheeſe of a ſuperior quality 
5s. and ſometimes 6s. per ſtone : the price of a good hen is 6d.—a duck d- 
a chicken 24.—eggs 1d. per dozen. | 

The wages of labourers are in proportion to the ſtrength and {kill of the 
perſons employed. Some men get 8d. while others receive no more than dd. 


per day. The wages of women, eſpecially in harveſt, are of late years it 
creaſed from 4d. to 6d. per day; out of which they furniſh their own pror- 
| fions. The day's pay of a maſon, carpenter, and ſlater, is from 1s. 2d to 
Is. 6d. per day. Shoe-makers, taylors, and weavers, make their own prices 
there being no ſtandard in the pariſh to regulate the value of this work, —Dv 
meſtic and farm ſervants have, at an average, L. 3 per annum. Out-ſerfants 
are allowed L. 3 wages, and 6 bolls meal for maintenance; together with 0 
much arable land, rent- free, as is ſufficient to provide 7 or 8 bolls of potatoes 
a free houſe, garden, and peats: all which is computed to be worth L.1 
per annum a ſufficiency in this country to enable a careful, ſober man, with 
the aſſiſtance of a virtuous wife, to live more comfortably than many of ba 
farmers, and to rear a family of children till they are of age to work for ther 
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fes. If the ſeaſon is favourable, moſt of the ſtrongeſt land is 
ploughed in the months of October, November, and Decem- 
ber. The rotation commonly obſerved of late, by the prin- 
cipal farmers, is, to ſow barley and graſs ſeeds after the 
lind has been prepared by green crops; and, after reſting for 
two or three years, the ſame field is ploughed up again in the 
month of Auguſt, with a rich foggage, which in a great mea- 
ſure ſupplies the want of manure ; and yields the firſt year a 
good crop of barley, the next a crop of oats, and the third 
year, a crop of peaſe, potatoes, or turnips, which prepares it 
for laying down again with barley and graſs ſeeds. By this 
mode, the land is always kept clean, and in good condition. 
But it muſt be remarked, that though this be the,moſt approved 
plan, few in the pariſh have hitherto followed it. The people 
in general, however, begin to ſee the advantage of ſowing 
graſs ſeeds, and of adhering to a regular rotation of crops ; 
and it is very probable that the practice will prevail univerſal- 
ly in the courſe of a few years. The ſheep farming lately in- 
troduced into this country, will ſoon compel the people to fow 
conſiderable quantities of graſs ſeeds, —PFormerly, they got 
moſt of their cattle grazed on the neighbouring hills, at the rate 
of 18d. per head, for 4 or 5 months of the year ; theſe hills 
are now covered with ſheep ; and the low country farmer muſt 
reduce his ſtock of black-cattle, in proportion to the graſs he 
can raiſe annually upon his farm. 
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Preduce. —The vegetable productions of the pariſhhave alrea- 
dy been ſpecified, About two-thirds of the barley is diſtilled 
in this and the neighbouring pariſhes into whiſky ; and nearly 
the ſame proportion of oats and oat-meal is bought up by com- 
miſſion, and carried to market ;—ſo that the produce of the 
pariſh is much more than ſufficient for the conſumpt of the in- 
habitants.— With reſpeQ to animal productions, it is com- 
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puted that there are about 800 black-cattle, 300 horſes, ant 
about goo ſheep in the pariſh. A third of the black cattle, t 
what is commonly called here, true Highlanders ; the ref 
either have been introduced into the pariſh from Fife and Aber. 
cecn, or are a croſs breed between theſe and the Highland 
bull: theſe laſt are by far the beſt cattle in the pariſh, and hy 
all appearance will prevail, — The breed of horſes has been 
greatly improved of late years; but the ſmall hardy Highland 
breed are till preferred by perſons who have but ſmall lots of 
land, becauſe they are eaſily ſupported. — The ſheep are all of 
the ſmall country breed, except a few large ones kept by gen- 


tlemen within their policy. The deer, in winter and ſpring, 


viſit the heights of this pariſh, There are many foxes and 
hares; and ſome badgers and otters. —Moſt of the ſea foul 
known in Scotland frequent the ſhore in great numbers, parts 
cularly in ſtormy and feyere winters. In the inland and High 
land parts of the pariſh, there is a great variety of game: muir- 
fowl, black-cock, wood-cock, wood-pigeon, curlew, plover, & 
but, though all theſe are inhabitants of the parith, it is proper 
to obſerve, that there are not many of each kind *. 
Aiſcellaneu 


* The only remains of antiquity that ſtood in this pariſh, were luſt yearre- 
moved. In the place of Delny, once a principal ſeat of the Earls of Ret, 
ſtood the ruins of a Romiſh chapel oy a pleaiant bank, ſurrounded with graves. 
This ſpot has been deſerted as a burying place for many years; and the pte. 
ſent farmer (not adverting to the impropriety of iuch a meaſure) carried a 
all the ſtones to build his farm houtes, and the rubbiſh to meliorate his And; 
and ploughed up the buryire ground, with an intention to make it an addition 
to a corn field, The preſent incumbent, having heard of this ſpecies of ſacti⸗ 
lege, viſited the ſpot, and ſound it covered with the bones of the dead, turned 
vp with the plough. The indelicacy of his conduct was repreſented to the farm 
er; and he was perſuaded to collect the reliques, and to depoſit them again in 
the carth; and he ſolemnly engaged to draw lines round the facred ſpot, l 
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Miſcellaneous Obſervations. There are 3 public roads in 
the pariſh, running parallel, and nearly at equal diſtances from 
B b 2 | one 


erect a ſtone in the middle with a ſuitable inſcription, to ſow down the ſpot with 
graſs ſeeds, and never more to diſturb the manes of his fathers. 

In the vicinity of this chapel is an eminence, called Croc an togairt, or 
prieſthill. Near this place ſtood the remains of a croſs, at the extremitylof a 
ſmall village. Thither all the people belonging to the barony of Delny, which 
comprehended a great part of the county of Roſs, reſorted once in the year, 
to pay homage to their ſuperior. Here alſo the barons held their criminal 
courts; and, if tradition can be credited, the puniſhment inflicted upon crimi- 
tals was, to hang the men and drown the women. Correſpording to this 
tradition, there is a hill within a computed mile of Delny, called Croc na creich, 
or Gallows-hill ; and on the ſummit of this hill is a circular pool of water, ma- 
ny fathoms deep, called Poul a baidh, or the Drowning-pool. 

In the year 1757, as labourers were digging a bank of earth near the village 
of Milntown, they found 4 ſtones ſtanding ere in the earth, and forming a 
circle, Here the men looked for a treaſure : and, after having with much at- 
tention opened the earth, they found a human ſkeleton, ſitting in an erect poſ- 
ture, on a ſeat ſeemingly made for that purpoſe. Many credible perions 
now living, authenticate this as a fact known to themſelves. Tradition ſays, 
that ſeveral perſons have been buried alive in this and the neighbouring parith, 
by the direction of a cruel and arbitrary landlord, who was proprictor of theſe 
lands in the beginning of laſt century. 

Till of late years, little barrows or tiimuli in the pariſh, were avoided by 
the people with particular caution. The tradition regarding them is, that 
the plague had once made great ravages in this country, and that all who died 
of this diſeaſe were buried under theſe tumuli. Such was the terror of the 
people for the plague, that they would not ſo much as tread upon one of them, 
or ſulfer their horſes or carriages to touch them. So late as 1768, one of theſe 
tumuli, not much larger than a cart load of earth, was left an impediment on 
the middle of the road, at the principal entry of the village of Milntoun; and 
no argument could prevail with the inhabitants to remove it. At length, a 
certain perſon, who wiſhed to undeceive the people, and cure them of their 
prejudices, undertook to remove this little barrow ; and, while he was thus 
diſplaying his courage; the whole inhabitants of the village ſurrounded him, 
diſſuading him from the dangerous undertaking, and looking every moment 
for his falling down dead before them : he lives, however, to this day, after 
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one another. Theſe have been hitherto kept in good tepit 
by the ſtatute· labour; but it is propoſed to convert the ſtatute. 
labour into money; and, if that plan is adopted, time vil 
diſcover whether it will, or will not, prove advantageous to the 
inhabitants and to the public, There are three bridges 
in the pariſh, Two of them are built over the water 9 
Balnagown; the other over a river into which the ſea flow 
at ſtream tides, and which, before this bridge was built in 
1789, proved'very inconvenient to travellers. ? 

There is an extenſive level bed of ſhells, of diverſe kinds 
in the ſands of New-Tarbat and Nigg, chiefly the property d 
the family of Cromarty, and manufactured into lime by perſons 
trained up to the buſineſs from their infancy. There are 20 
men, with their wives and children, who are employed in thi 
trade. At full ſea, they go from the ſhore in boats, caſt a- 
chor over the bed of ſhells, and remain there till the ſea ebbs; 
then all hands begin to dig up the ſhells and freight the boats; 
and they are ready by the time of flood to return to the ſhore: 
this is attempted only in the fummer ſeaſon, The lime m-- 
nufactured from theſe ſhells is reckoned an excellent cement 
for building, and is peculiarly adapted for plaiſtering, and finiſt- 
ed work. There are 8 boats in the pariſhz 5 of which ar 
employed in the lime trade for 3 or 4 months: during the 
reſt of the year, they either fiſh on the neighbouring coaſts 
or are employed in carrying corn and peats to the oppoſite 
ſhore. 


removing this bug-bear, and reducing the ground to a level with the road 
From that period, little regard is paid to theſe tumuli : ſome of them have been 
opened, but nothing found worthy of remark. 
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NUMBER XXV. 
PARISH OF KINNEFE. 


(eRESBYTERY or FORDON, SYNOD OF ANGUS AND 
MEARNS, COUNTY OF KINCARDINE.) 


By the Rev. MR. PATRICK STEWART 


Name, Extent, Surface, &c. 


* pariſh has probably taken its name from a caſtle, the 
ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen upon the margin of tlie 

ſea, not above 100 yards diſtant from the church, and to 
which the church had been a chapel. There are alſo the re- 
mains of a religious houſe, called St Arnty's kill, at the N. 
corner of the farm garden, in a ſtraight line betwixt the church, 
which may be ſuppoſed to have furniſhed clergy to the chapel. 
There is a ſmall head-land, about 200 yards N. E. of the caſ- 
tle, which might have given riſe to the name. Hiſtory does not 
mention by whom the caſtle was built, or the church endowed. 
There is a vulgar tradition, that the former was erected by one 
of our kings of the name of Kenneth, and was a royal reſi- 
dence.— The church is about 2 miles N. E. from the burgh of 
Bervie.— The pariſh extends along the ſea- coaſt, from the 
mouth of the river Bervie northward, about the ſpace of 3 
miles. — There are in the pariſh many riſing grounds or ſmall 
2 hills, 
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hills, moſtly covered with heath; wherein is to be be found: 
coarſe ſtone with arotten ſurface, at a ſmall depth under ground 
The ſoil, particularly along the coaſt, is a fine rich loam mir. 
ed with clay; yielding plentiful crops of wheat, barley, beans 
peaſe, and ſown graſs, when improved in the modern man. 
ner, by fallow, draining and lime. The higher grounds 2 
ſome diſtance from the coaſt, yield good crops of oats, bea, 
peaſe, turnip, and graſs: and the induſtrious farmer, by jy 
dicious management, here finds his labour well reyarded... 
As the pariſh lies high, without lochs or ſwamps, the air i; 
very healthy. 


Rivers, Sea-Coaftl, and Minerals. — There ate only 2 cr; 
{ſmall rivulets in the pariſh z which, by means of dams, mak! 
a ſhift to turn water mills, principally in the winter ſeaſon, 
he ſhore, which bounds the pariſh on the E. for about 
miles, as mentioned above, is bold and rocky; the tide reach- 
es the foot of the rock, which riſes abruptly from 20 to 60 
yards in perpendicular height. The rock is-for the moſt pat 
of the peale-porridge or plum-pudding kind; and is thought 
to have the appearance of lava. The ſoundings all along the 
coaſt, at 100 yards or leſs from the ſhore, are from 8 to 13 
or 14 fathoms. There are no rocks which cannot he ſeen at 
low water.-'The ſtrata of the rocks dip to the 8. W. from 5 
to 40 degrees. ——.'The bold ſhore, leaving only a ſmall ſpace 
of the rocky bottom uncovered at low water, but a ſmall quat- 
tity of kelp, perhaps only 4 or 5 tons annually, is made in tlis 
pariſh ; and, for the ſame reaſon, the ſea-ware is of little be- 
nefit.— The beſt creek in the pariſh is at Caterline, belong: 
ing to the Viſcount Axbuthnott, which has two boats; and, 
if ſome money were laid out in raiſing a ſmall pier at this 
town, where there is a good ſituation for it, it would afford 


convenient and ſafe harbour for coaſters of 30ar 4otons burden; 
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and a good ſituation for a village, for the accommodation of 
tradeſmen and manufacturers, might be had in the neighbour- 
hood. The great quantity of corn ſold annually by the farm- 
ers would be of advantage to ſuch a village. — The next place 
of reſidence for white-fiſhers is Gap-hill, about half a mile 8. 
of Caterline. It formerly had two boats, now it has only one, 
and lies in a ſmall bay, on the north fide of the Tod-head, 
called Braddan-bay. This bay is about 100 yards in ex- 
tent, with a rocky bottom, and gravelly beach, where ſmall 
barks in ſummer unload lime, coals, &c. — There are no 
quarries except the ſea- rocks above mentioned. They make a 
ſtrong, durable, ſtraight wall, but are rather too hard for hew- 
ing. Theſe rocks have been uſed for mill-ſtones, and are in 
great repute for that purpoſe. 


Population. In 1755, the number of ſouls was 858. They 
have ſince increaſed ; for, by a very accurate viſitation-roll 
lately taken up, it contains about 1000 ſouls. There is neither 
town nor village, nor 6 families dwelling together, (the ſea- 
towns of Gap-hill and Caterline excepted), in all the pariſh. 


The fullowing *— is talen from the Regiſter of Baptiſms 
and Marriages. 


Baptiſms. 
Males. Females. Total. Marriages 
From 1750 to 1760 127 138 205 89 
From [769 to i 97 226 87 


From 1770 to 1789 — 90 97 193 102 
From 1780 to 1790 
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It is proper to obſerye, that according to the ſeſſion clerk's 
| account, 
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account, there may be 30 or 40 baptiſms, through the cara, 
leſſneſs of the parents and church officer, neglected to be #. 
giſtered in the above period. The yearly average of bun 
for 6 years, preceding 1790, is 141. 
There are 8 heritors in the pariſh. The number of farmer; 

Is about 353 whereof 12 poſſeſs pretty extenſive farms, paying 
from L. 280 down to L. 70 of yearly rent; and the ſmaller 
farmers pay from L.70 to L.10.—There are alſo about 150 fl. 
milies, or houſes where families live. The number of white. 
fiſhers, both old and young, in the ſea-towns, is about 18, 
There are as many houſe-carpenters, joiners, taylors, and o- 
ther artificers, as are needful for the ordinary ſupply of the 
pariſh. There are alſo about 20 weavers ; who are principal 
ly employed in manufacturing ſacking and ticking, which are 
the ordinary clothes made for ſale in this pariſh. 
All the inhabitants are of the Eſtabliſhed church, except 2 
men and 4 women Scotch Epiſcopals, and one man and his 
wife of the Engliſh church. 
The number of families is thought to be conſiderably ſmall 

er than it was about 20 years ago. The reaſon given for this 
is, that fince improvements in agriculture began, ſome of the 
farmers occupy more land than their predeceſſors ; for they 
think, a ſmall farm will not defray the expence of manage- 
ment. For this land they pay a very conſiderably advanced 
rent, and are at a much more conſiderable expence in impror- 
ing it. This farmer, therefore, cannot let a ſmall parcel of 
lend, and keep a cow, to a tradeſman or mechanic, upon terms 
near fo low as formerly, The tradeſman grudges to pay what 
the farmer thinks his accommodation worth, The conſequence 
is, the tradeſman retires to a town or village, and the farmer 
tills his own fields, and this, perhaps, is for their mutual 
comfort and advantage: the farmer, however, will alwa}s 


give encouragement ground-labourers, begauſe they are ne- 
* ceſſary 
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eeffary to him. Every healthy perſon who is willing to work, 
and is a good economiſt, will earn food and clothing here. — 
The pariſh has had no emigrants, nor need any of the people 
remove for want of employment. 


Cattle, Horſes, and Sheep. — The pariſh rears a conſiderable 

number of black-cattle ; many more now than formerly. The 

great advance of price induces the farmer to rear 4 times the 

number of calves which he raiſed 15 or 20 years ago: and his 

improved land enables him to feed them on ſown graſs and tur- 

nips, until they are from 2 to 3 ye ars old. He then finds a 

ready market, and good prices, from his ſouthern neighbours. 

Cattle dealers from England are alſo ſometimes ſeen in the 

markets. 

The horfes have for ſome time paſt (ſince it became cuſtom- 

ary to perform all the labour with theſe animals) been brought 

from the ſouth and weſt country, becauſe the native breed were 

not of ſufficient ſize. The farmers now beginto rearhorſes fit for 

their own work, and find their account in ſo doing : this alſo 
is a conſequence of having improved their land. Some of the 

farmers perform part of their labour with large oxen, harneſ- 
ſed in the ſame manner as horſes, and think they profit by 
this mode of working them. For bringing the practice of 
working oxen in this way to the higheſt perfeCtion, the farm- 
ers are indebted to Lord Monboddo, who wiſhes to give coun» 
tenance and encouragement to every uſeful improvement in a- 
griculture. He was the firſt perſon we know of, who had a 
pair of oxen trained to go in the wheel-plough and cart in the 
fame manner as horſes; and he had the ſatisfaction to find 
that they performed their work equally well. 

There are no ſheep, notwithſtanding of the waſte heathswhich 
vere divided, about a dozen years ago, among the proprietors 
of land. Perhaps, when the lands are all improved, and be- 
Vol. VI. Cc gin 
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gin to be exhauſted by crops of grain, the farmers may 
think of cultivating the breed of this very uſeful and profitable 
animal; and the moors will then become uſeful by ſupplying 
them with heath and whins. 


4 

buf 

Contents, Cultivation, &c.— From an accurate ſurvey and 2 
exact map of the county, publiſhed in the year 1774 by Mt On 
William Garden, it appears that the pariſh contains 504 11 
Scotch, or 6408 Engliſh acres. Perhaps about one-half, « ity 
rather yearly two thirds are arable. ed, 
It has been already obſerved, that the pariſh may be divided on, 
into coaſt - ſide and upper lands. The preſent poſt road near. TE 
iy forms the line of this partition. Theſe two diviſions are not th 
fo different in ſoil as they are in ſituation and climate. The mode le 
of cultivation may therefore be nearly the ſame, but the pro- ore 
duce is different. It may alſo he proper to remark, that the {- 3 
tuation, from being extended along the coaſt, affords eaſy accelz ore 
to lime brought by ſea. The farmers find no difficulty in getting of 
{mall barks to run a-ſhore on the beach, at two or three places the 
where there is acceſs for carts; and, by theſe means, get 
as much lime as is neceſſary at a ſhort diſtance from their land. * 
Of this manure they have at length learned to make the pro- de 
per uſe. They fallow, clean, level, ſtraighten, and drain their Ga 
fields, and then put lime on them in proportion to the qui m 


lity of the ſoil. To ſtrong land, they give from 40 to 79 in 
bolls of lime ſhells to the Scotch acre, which boll contains tr 
32 Scotch pints to the firlot ; and, to land that is lighter, from 1 
from 30 to 40 bolls per acre are allowed To the ſtrong land fa 
in the neighbourhood of the coaſt thus managed, the farmer b 


adds from 40 to 50 cart loads of dung to the acre. He then lays le 
it down with wheat: his ſecond crop is hoed beans or turnips de 
and his third barley or bear, and graſs ſceds. The high land . g 
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and light ſoils, after being dreſſed in a Emilar manner, carry 
good crops of turnips, barley or bear, oats, peaſe, and graſs. 


Produce.—Crops of wheat yield from 40 to 50 Wincheſter 
buſhels per acre z and the ſubſequent crops of beans, barley, 
or bear, on ſtrong land, produce nearly the ſame quantity: 
On the higher grounds and light ſoils, the firſt crops of oats 
and bear, after thorough drefling, are nearly the ſame in quan- 
tity with thoſe already mentioned. It may farther be remark- 
ed, that the beſt and moſt experienced farmers are of opini- 
on, that it is for their intereſt to have at leaſt one-half of their 
arable land (or perhaps more) in fallow, graſs, and green crop. 
All the farmers raiſe turnips for their cows and young cat- 
tle; and they in general are of opinion, that this is a more 
profitable way of uſing turnips than to feed cattle for the butch 
er. Cabbages in the field have been tried ; but cattle always 
prefer turnips when they can get them. The only advantage 
of cabbage is, that in time of very deep ſnow, or hard froſt, 
they may be got when turnips cannot be had. 
From the account given of the number of inhabitants, the 
mode of cultivation, and the returns the land makes, it is evi- 
dent the farmers raiſe much more grain, and many more black- 
eutle, than can be conſumed in the pariſh. What grain and 
meal are ſold from the middle and ſouth part of the county, find 
in general a ready market at Bervie, Johnſhaven, and Mon- 
troſe ; being ſent from theſe places by the canal to the weſt 
country. The farmers have, for ſome years paſt, regretted the 
failure of the Firth diſtillers, as the great conſumers of their 
dear and barley. The north part of the-pariſh and county, 
fend what grain they have to ſpare to Stonehaven and Aber- 
deen. The pariſh may annually export about 4500 bolls of 
drin, and about 300 black-cattle.— Several attempts have been 
Sea. | made 
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made to raiſe flax; but not with much ſucceſs, as the peopl 
do not underſtand the management of it“. 


Rent. — The valued rent of the whole pariſh amount to 
L. 4309: 19 Scotch money; and the real rent may be at pre. 
ſent about L. 2000 ſterling, including farm victual. The 
rent has been riſing for theſe 20 years paſt. Of late it has 
riſen aſtoniſhingly. For example, an eſtate in this pariſh was 
lately bought for L. 41000 that 25 years ago was offered to be 
fold for 2000 guineas: that eſtate, however, now pays nine time: 
the rent it paid at that period. Another eſtate has been lately ſold 
for L. 4300, which, not above 30 years ago, was bought for 
little more than L. 750: and ſeveral farms in this pariſh pay 
now three times as much rent as they paid 7 years ago. This 
rapid advanct of the value of land may be chiefly owing to the 
eaſy acceſs to lime, which is the firſt great mean of improve 
ment; and alſo, to the ſuperior ſkill the farmers have acquired 
in the management of their ground, which makes them more 
induſtrious and enterpriſing than they formerly were. — 

et Tear? | The 


* The average prices for ſome years paſt may be computed nearly as fob 

lows, viz. 28 
Wheat, Wincheſter meaſure - — L. o 19 © per boll 
Barley, Montroſe meaſure, containing 32 Scotch 


pints to the firlot - — © o 15 6 
Cheſter-bear, Montroſe meaſure - - © 13 4 
Beans, 22 Scotch pints to the firlot © + - - © 13 o 
Peaſe, ſame meaſure — — — 0 12 © 

eh i -:.: „ 336 © x 8 per ſtone 


The farmers generally ſell their two year old ſtots and queys for from L. 3 
to L. 6, and the ee tags from L. 5 to L. al W r 
+ When writing on this ſubject, it is but doing juſtice toa very e 
character to ſay, that the farmers owe their ſuperior {kill and management to 
Mr Barclay of Ury ;:—A gentleman, whoſe acknowledged merit,entitles him to 
hare his name tranſmitted to poſtetity as the firſt;the moſt extenſire, and ju. 
fo dicious 

F 
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The rent of land in the pariſh is from 20s. to 308. the Scotch 


acre for the beſt, and from 108. to 158. for inferior grounds. 
The extent of the farms is from 30 to 300 acres®. . 


Fiſ 
kcious ſyſtematic improver of land in the north of Scotland. The thinking part 
of the farmers have attended to Mr Barclays operations for 20years, and are now 
convinced of the propriety and advantage of his mode of improvement; and 
they do not want ſkill and inclination ſo much as they want ſtock to enable 
them to profit by his example and inſtructions. This want, be with his u- 
ſual good ſenſe and diſcernment, has, to his own tenants in a great meaſure 
ſupplied. For to them he has let his unimproved lands at a moderate rent; 
he has laid down a plan for the improvement and after management of their 
farms, which they are bound to abide by; and to ſuch of them as need it, he 
has advanced the means of improvement for two or three years, intereſt free. 
By that time the produce of the dreſſed fields, upon which the money has 
been laid out, enables the poſſeſſor to repay the proprietor his advance. Mr 
Barclay has alſo built comfortable dwelling houſes and convenient offices upon 
all his farms. Thus are all his tenants enabled to carry on their improvements 
much faſter than if they had not theſe advantages. They live comfortably while 
they are doing ſo : when the greateſt part of their ground is improved they begin 
to fare money; and, by the time their preſent leaſes expire, they themſelves 
vill offer (if not double rent) a very great advance for the farms they occupy. 

Were the landholders, : eſpecially in the north of Scotland, to follow the a- 
bore or a ſimilar plan, their tenants would be enabled ſooner to improve their 
grounds, to live better than they do at preſent, and the PEI in the 
end muſt be very W gainers by the bargain. 


* Beſt men- ſervants who live in the family, receive 6 guineas a year; ſe- 
cond fort, $5; and, to thoſe who are capable of overſeeing and directing the o- 
perations of a farm, as well as working themſelves, the farmers give L. 10 a 
year. The women-ſervants get from 50s. to 60s. a year. The wheel plough, 
the chain, the Lothian, and double moulded ploughs are uſed. A labouring 
ſervant, when married, commonly gets from his. maſter a houſe and a ſmall 
piece of garden ground: he alſo gets his fuel brought to his houſe ; fix pounds 
vr 6 guineas per annum, of wages; and a ſtone of oat-meal per week for his 
maintenance, If his maſter keep a cow for him he pays him 40s. a year for 
Going ſo.— The wages of men-labourers are. 6d. ſterling per day and victuals, 
from Candlemas to Michaelmas; from that time until Candlemas again, 44. 
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Fiſh and Fuel. — A ling ſells from 18. to 25.—a cod, from 10 the 
to 18.—a ſkate from zd. to 18.—haddocks 18. per dozen. The far 
price of all kinds of fiſh is much higher than it was # years * 
go, becauſe of the great ſcarcity of them upon this coat, Wil 
Haddocks give now fix times their former price; and, after 
all, our fiſhers are giving up their employment becauſe they 
cannot live by it. They alſo complain of the hardſhips the 07 
ſuffer by preſs warrants being iſſued againſt them, when there n 
is war, or rumour of war; becauſe they muſt either then de. Wil ©» 
ſert their families, who live in miſery in their abſence, or pay 
an exhorbitant ſum, much more than they can afford, to one 
who goes for them. | 

The only fuel uſed here is coals, either Scotch or Engliſh, 
The former coſt 8s. 6d. per boll of 70 ſtones Amſterdam ; and 

the 


and victuals. At hay-cuttipg, a man gets 1s. per day, with victuals and drink, 
In harveſt he gets the ſame. Women, when hired by the day to field work, 
get 44. and viduals : in harveſt gd. When farmers hire men for all the har- 
veſt, they generally give from a guinea to 25s,—and women hired in that way 
get from 16s. to 20s —for this they become bound to aſſiſt in down - cutting it 
gathering, and thatching all the crop. The wages of a taylor are 8d.— 
carpenter 8d.—and a maſon 18. ad. with victuals. The wages of all theſe 
have been raiſed within theſe 7 years. If a labouring man luckily marry 1 
induſtrious well managing woman, and is ſober himſelf, they may live and 
bring up a family with ſome degree of comfort, eſpecially if they have ſaved + 
ny money before marriage; which, we are ſorry to ſay, is ſeldom the caſe:— 
for the women generally ſpend as much upon fine clothes, and the men upon 
fine clothes and drink before marriage, as would greatly aſſiſt them when the) 
have more need of it to ſupport themſclves and children. £ 

The preſent average price of beef, mutton, pork, lamb, and veal, we maf 
reckon at 3d. per Amſterdam pound, at Bervie and Stonehaven, our market 
towns. In autumn it may be cheaper, and in ſpring dearer. The price of a 
hen is from 6d, to 8d.—a dozen eggs 3d.—a duck 6d.—chickens 2d4.—but 
ter 8d. per Ib. of 22 ounces Amſterdam weight ;-—and cheeſe from 45. 64. to 
Ss. for 22 Amſterdam pounds to the ſtone, | 
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the latter 38. per boll of 24 ſtones, Twenty years ago, the 
farmers brought peat and turf from the hill moſſes, at 12 
miles diſtance, and were thus employed during the whole ſum- 
mer. It is no wonder, therefore, that rents were then low : 
but, as that ſeaſon is now employed in the cultivation of their 
lands, they find themſelves reduced to the neceſſity of burning 
coal fires z and few of them regret the change. They, however, 
complain of the heavy duty on Scotch coals as a hindrance to 
zpriculture, and a grievous burden on manufaQtures, and poor 
people of all denominations. There are {till ſome broom and 
whins on the dry waſte grounds, which the poor people * 
up for preſent uſe in ſummer. 


1 
| —— 
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Stipend, School, and Poor. —The value of the living, includ- 
ing the two glebes of Kinneff and Caterline, may be about 
L. 80 ſterling; and there has been no augmentation fince the 
year 1650 ®, The ſchoolmaſter has a falary of 200 merks 
Scotch, by decreet.— The church and manſe were built in 
1738, and both repaired in 1784.——The average number of 
poor upon the roll, who regularly receive alms, may be 15. 
The ſeſſion, moreover, give occaſional ſupplies to induſtrious 
houſe-holders 


* la the year 1709, the pariſh of Caterline was re-annexed to the pariſh 
of Kigneff, it having been formerly a part of that pariſh, by which the living was 
excreaſed 300. merks Scotch. The pariſh of Bervie of old made a part of the 
farin of Kinneff:— For, by a decree of the Lords Commiſſioners for tiends, 
u 1608, the pariſh of Bervie is decerned to remain a part of the pariſh of 
Kinneff; and, becauſe there was no bridge on the river of Bervie, the miniſ- 
r of Kinneff agreed to keep a ſuffragan miniſter at Bervie. In 1650, the 
deritors agreed to augment the miniſter of Bervie's ſtipend, and alſo the ſtis 
dend of Kiqneff; becauſe the miniſter of the latter had given all that part of 
bis ſtipend, which was paid out of the lands on the S, fide of the river Bervie, 
ad L. 47 Scotch more, to the ſuffragan of Bervie. This was the laſt aug» 
Rutation of the ſtipend of Kinnef, and it left the living leſs than before, 
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houſe-holders with numerous families, who may ſtand in ney 
of it. The annual ſum collected for their relief, includ; 
the rents of ſome ſeats in the church, which belong to the 
poor, and alſo the intereſt of L. 150 ſterling at 44 per an 
may amount to L. 25 ſterling. An annual collection, amount. 
ing to about L. 3 ſterling is made for the infirmary of Aber. 
deen. There the fick and infirm pariſhioners are receive, 
upon bringing a recommendation from the ſeſſion ; and they 
have the benefit of lodgings, board, and medicines, until they 
are either cured, or found to be incurable *. 


Miſcellanea 


There are no remains of religious houſes but St. Arnty's kill; probably 
St Arnold's cell, already mentioned as ſtanding between the church and the 
caſtle ; and the remains of a ſmall chapel upon Kingorny, ſaid to be erected 
upon the very ſpot where King David Bruce, landing from France in 1342, 
with his queen and retinue, had high maſs performed for his return: and i 
15 thought to have been a royal chapel for ſome time after. Near the caſtle 
Kinneff, and beyond a ſmall headland about 100 paces N. E. there are to be 
ſeen the remains of an old work, upon the top of a peninſular rock, called the 
caſtle of Cadden. It ſeems to have had a ditch and draw-bridge to protect it 
from an attack by land, where there remain ſome veſtiges of maſonry ; the relt 
ſeems to have been an earthen mound thrown up about the top of the rock, 
About 200 paces farther N, E. is another peninſular rock, having the remains 
of a draw-bridge to the land ſide 3 upon the top of this rock are ſtill extant 
the remains of a ſmall houſe and other buildings, ſaid to have been iphabitec 
by a private gentleman, about 150 years ago; and is named the caſtle of 
Whiſtleberry. And, about 200 paces N. E. from this laſt mentioned caſtle 
are the remains of a third ſtrong hold, very much like the firſt in every te. 
ſpect, but much larger. It is called Adam's caſtle. With reſpect to the cal. 
tle of Cadden and Adam's caſtle there are no traditionary accounts. 
Perhaps it may not be improper here to mention, that in 1652, when the 
caſtle of Dunnottar was beſieged by Major General Morgan, commander fer 
the Engliſh parliament, the regalia of Scotland were brought from. then 
to Kinneff, where they were kept until the reſtoration by Mrs Chriſtian 
Fletcher, the wife of Mr Granger, then miniſter of Kinneff. Or this cite 
cumſtance tradition gives the following account, viz, Mrs Grang ger, _— 
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Miſcellaneous Remarks.—The famous Dr John Arbuthnott, 
intimate friend of Pope and Swift, and phyſician to Queen 
Anne, lived for ſome time in this pariſh. His father, the mi- 
miſter of Arbuthnott, was, at the Revolution, turned out of 
his living by his chief and patron, Lord Arbuthnott, who was 
then a very keen partizan; upon which, he retired to his own 
property of Kingorny, where he lived for ſome time, having 
his ſon, the Doctor, a young man, along with him. 


Since improvements in agriculture and manufaCtures have 
Vol. VI. | Dd begun 


by a maid-ſervant, having been at Stonehaven, on her return, aſked leave of 
the general to viſit Mrs Ogilvie, wife of Mr George Ogilvie, who then com- 
manded the caſtle: this leave ſhe obtained; and, on her return, brought the 
crown royal in her lap; the general himſelf ſet her on the horſe, and the maid 
who attended her brought away the ſword and ſceptre on her back in a bag of 
fax, The regalia were kept ſometimes in the church of Kinneff, concealed 
under the pulpit, and at other times in a double bottomed bed in the manſe, 
till the Reſtoration in 1660, when they were delivered to Mr Grorge Ogilvie, 
vbo reſtored them. For this good ſervice Mr Ogilvie was made a baronet ; 
and Sir John Keith, brother to the Earl Mariſchal, was created Earl of Kin- 
tore; but honeſt Mr Granger and his wife had neither honour nor reward. 

Four or five years ago, in digging a grave for Lady Ogilvie of Barras, in the 
church of Kinneff, there was found, buried in an earthen pot, about a pound 
and a half of old filver coins. They were almoſt all of one fize, about. 
the breadth of ſixpence; a few about half that ſize; and all bore ei- 
ther the impreſſion of Edward of England, or of Alexander of Scotland. The 
preſſion and legend on the Scotch coins are much better executed than on the 
Engliſh, It is likely this treaſure might have been laid where it was found, a- 
bout the year 1 336; when the Engliſh garriſon occupied the caſtle of Kinneff, 

There was a tumulus or cairn, upon St John's hill in this pariſh, opened a- 
bout 20 years ago : in the bottom of which, a little under the ſurface of the 
ground, were found three long flat ſtones, one of them covering the other 
tw, and having a ſhorter one at each end, In this was contained nearly a carts 
load of rich black earth; having a mixture of half burnt bones, and bits of 
* without any kind of urn. There are other tumuli in the pa- 


* 
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begun to ſtimulate induſtry, the mode of living among on 
people is very much changed. They are much better lodge, 
fed, and clothed, than they were 20 years ago. A joint a 
meat, and a kan of punch after it, will be ſeen on ey 
farmer's table in the pariſh, when a friend comes to dine wi 
him. 

As this part of the coaſt lies at ſome diſtance from any ſi 
tion of exciſe or cuſtom-houſe officers, it has been long famoy 
or rather infamous, for ſmuggling. By this the morals of th; 
people are conſiderably hurt, as they often meet with temp 
tations to drunkenneſs, theft, and perjury, in the courſe 
that buſineſs. This illicit traffic has, however, conſiderabh 
declined on this coaſt of late, owing to the ſucceſsful vigilane 
of the cruizers appointed for that purpoſe. 

The public and private roads in this pariſh are very indife. 
tent. The poſt-road from Bervie to Stonehaven goes through 
- It for more than four miles. But we are ſorry to ſay that hen, 
as in many other places, the ſtatute-labour (as it is applicd 
has been found inadequate to produce the intended effect 
The gentlemen of the county convinced of this, intend ap 
plying to Parliament, to authorize them to commute the (iz 
tute-labour, or eſtabliſh turnpikes. The general voice of ttt 
county is in favour of the firſt, 

There are few incloſures, and thoſe only of earth, which 
found to anſwer the purpoſe only for a ſhort time. No ſtones 
can be got but from quarries at an immenſe expence; and tt 
pariſh being much expoſed to the fea, thorns are preventel 
from growing. The farmers are ſo much convinced of the 
advantages of incloſing, that they would give from 58. to), 
an acre ſor effecting it. 

In 1782, the crop in the pariſh was not ſufficient to mall 
tain its inhabitants, though grain is the ſtaple of this diftrit 
The ſcarcity began e to be felt ſeverely about the end of May 
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1783; and, had not a conſiderable importation taken place 
the effects muſt have been dreadful. A benevolent ſocie- 
ty, under the patronage of Mr Barclay of Ury, was form- 
ed at Stonehaven, for purchaſing meal and grain to be retailed 
at an under price in that town and the neighbourhood, of which 
this pariſh felt the good effects. There were ſome hundred 
pounds loſt, (if money ſunk on ſuch an emergency can be called 
a loſs), which Mr Barclay generouſly paid, partly out of his 
own pocket, andſpartly by donations from his friends in Lon- 
don, given for that purpoſe. — The well-meant ſupply gifted by 
Government came at leaſt ſix weeks too late to give the intend- 
ed relief. There were bear- meal and potatoes of crop 1783 
before it came to hand. It, moreover, confiſted of very bad 
meal, made of damaged peaſe and bear ground together. From 
the lateneſs of its coming, and the badneſs of its quality (as 
famine only could have compelled the people to eat it) ſome are 
induced to think that the merchants were the greateſt, if not 
the only gainers. Had Government, inſtead of ſending meal, 
ordered the ſum they voted to be paid to the ſeveral kirk ſeſſions 
in due proportions, the Scotch merchants would have ſuppli- 
ed the pariſh with good grain or meal (when moſtly needed) 
for the money. 

There are no foreſts and very little planted wood of any 
kind; neither will wood thrive, owing to the eaſtern expoſure, 
and the height of the land. 
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NUMBER XXVI. 
"PARISH OF LEOCHEL. 


(PRESBYTERY OF ALFORD, SYNOD AND COUNTY 67 
bas, vail n ABERDEEN.) 


| L 1 -+F., | f 6 
By the Rev. Mx. Georce Foes. 


211+ £w hs ;, Name, Extent, Surface,  &c.- 
-;-EQCHEL, or Leath-chuil, is of Celtic extraction; and 
 Ggnifies the half of Coul,” which is the name of x 
contiguous pariſh, deſcribed in Vol. III. There is a tradition, 
that Patrick Forbes, Biſhop of Aberdeen, annexed his lands 
of Corſe in the pariſh of Coul to the pariſh of Leochel gucad ſi- 
cra, about the beginning of the 17th century. But the inha- 
bitants of Corſe pay the ſtipend affecting theſe lands to the 
miniſter of Coul; though, for time immemorial, they have a 
been under the care of the miniſter of Leochel, and received a 
church-benefits from him. 0 | 


The pariſh of:Leochel, including the FIG of Corſe, is an 
acute · angled triangle, with the acute angle toi the eaſt, about 
5 Engliſh miles long, and 4 broad. 
„There are 3 rivulets in this pariſh; which join at the | 
north ſide, and form what is commonly called the water of | 


Leochel, which emptics itſelf e rirer Don, a little be · 
Lis low 
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tow the church of Alford, 27 miles weſt from Aberdeen. 
Theſe abound in fine trout; and, in the water of Leochel, 
(almon are ſeen in the ſpawning ſeaſon. 

The general appearance of the pariſh is hilly ; but none of 
the hills are high except the hill of Corſe. All of them are cover- 
ed with heather; and ſome abound in game of various kinds. 
Hares are very numerous. 


* 


Climate, Soil, Produce, &c.— The climate is healthy; and 
many of the natives live to a good old age, notwithſtanding 
the dampneſs and wetneſs of the low grounds. The princi- 
pal diſtempers are thoſe of the ſcrophulous kind, conſumption, 
gravel, and rheumatiſm.——The foil where the ground is 
low is a ſtrong clay, and uncommonly free of ſtones. The 
high arable land is a good mellow ſoil of a fine: grey colour. 
When properly manured and laboured, both produce. good 
crops. The dry ground anſwers well with liming and watering. 
The country in general is rather late, eſpecially when à rainy 
ſpring retards the ſowing. The ſown grafs anſwers well; but, 
where the ground is wet, the red clover ſoon wears out. The 
natural graſs on the low grounds, by the ſides of the rivulets, 
is exceedingly good. The farmers ſow corn and bear, a few 
peaſe, and ſeldom any wheat. Some potatoes are alſo planted; 
and the people begin to ſow ſmall pieces of ground with graſs 
and turnips, the advantages of which they are ſenſible of. In 
afew years, it is hoped, they will be more reconciled to that 
practice. The inhabitants live upon meal, potatoes, tur- 
dips, and greens, ſeldom uſing any fleſh. Why have- _— 
butter, and cheeſe in abundance. 1 07 , 
Agriculture and Rent.—The a general are not very 
mduſtrious; and are far from the means of improving their 
dround. No marle of any kind has been ſound in che pariſh; 
and 
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and no lime is to be had within 12 or 14 miles. Some of ths 
moſt induſtrious and fubſtantial tenants now begin to carry 
lime-ſhells from Aberdeen, which are brought thither from 
Sunderland and the Firth of Forth. The meaſure contains 32 
Seotch pints to the firlot ; 4 of which make a boll. The Scotch 
lime is ſold from 28. 3d. to 28. 6d. and the Engliſh from 28. g4, 
to 36. per bpll; 22 of which are ſufficient for an acre of light 
ground; and clay ground will require from 20 to 26. Lime 
anſwers as well with the ſoil, and raiſes as good crops, as in 
any other part of the country. 

Mr David Scot of Craigivar, the moſt opulent, intelligent, 
and induſtrious farmer in this pariſh, has expended L. ;o 
ſterling yearly, for 5 years paſt, upon lime brought from 
Aberdeen; and, notwithſtanding the long carriage, (28 miles) 
finds his intereſt greatly promoted by it. He farms the Mains 
of Craigivar, conſiſting of 166 acres of good arable land, which 
he has incloſed, improved, and properly ſubdivided with ſtone 
and earth fences, and planted ſome thorns which thrive very 
well, without gathering moſs or fog. The bottom of theſe 
incloſures is waſhed by one of the rivulets, which turns 5 
corn-mills, 1 barley-mill, and 2 fulling-mills, If the te- 
nants were induſtrious, many of them have great command of 
water for manure z which, when put upon dry out-field land 
and properly attended to in the ſpreading, and removal from 
place to place upon the ground, (which ſome are now begin. 
ning to do), raiſes as good crops, both of corn and ſown grals, 
as lime can poſſibly produce. 

There is a great deal af out · field in the pariſh, when com- 
pared with the in · town ground. The in · ſield is conſtantly in 
tillage. The out- field is manured with cattle and ſheep kept 
in. folds in the ſummer ſeaſon; bears five crops of corn, and 
is as long reſted; but carries little or no graſs. The acre of 


in-field is commonly let at from 138. 4d. to 208. and the 7 
Dae ſiel 
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ßeld from 28. 6d. to 38. 6d. per acre. The rents are paid at 4 
terms in the years, partly in money and partly in meal; and 
the tenants are obliged to carry their farm-meal to Aberdeen, 
or the like diſtance. There are no diſcretionary ſervices ex- 
ated. The tenants are in their tacks taken bound for a few 
ſervices 3 one half of which are ſeldom required, and no mo- 
ney demanded for thoſe that are not. The people are fond of 
the country, ſeldom leave it; and, when they do, with great 
reluctance, returning as ſoon as they can. 


Population Table. 

Number of ſouls in 1755 786 Annual average of marria- 

In the pariſh (excluſive of ges, ditto 3 
the lands of Corſe) in Seceders « 16 
1791 - - 304 Roman Catholic 4 

Males - - = 163 Smiths - 2 

Females =» - 141 Wrights . 6 

On the lands of Corſe 267 Shoemakers - 4 

Males = - - 126 Weavers - - 4 

Females =» - 14x Wheel-wrights = 1 

Total in the two diſtricts 571 Taylors 953 

Males — — 289 Heritors — - 2 

Females - - 282 Valued rent of the pa- 

Annual average of births riſh in Scotch mo- 
from 1769 to 178 f 20 ney L. 1598: 13:4 


— of marria- Of the lands of Corſe, 
ges, ditto 5 ditto - L. 432: 4:6 
1 — of births * | 
from 1981 to 1792 - 15 


The decreaſe in the number of inhabitants ſeems to be ow- 
ing to the ſcarcity that prevailed in 1782 and 1783, and to 
| 1 . , N [1 [It ing; n the 
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the flouriſhing ſtate of manufactures at Aberdeen, which am 
off many people from this and the neighbouring pariſhes, 


ManufaFures.——The knitting of worſted ſtockings is the 
principal manufacture of this pariſh. It is carried on by 
almoſt all the women, by many boys, and ſeveral old men, 
— Different manufacturers from Aberdeen bring out woc, 
and give the people from 18. to 38. for ſpinning the wool 
and knitting the ſtockings. It is generally believed that this 
employment is too ſedentary, and, of conſequence, conſideret 
as unhealthy :—but it is not ſo ſedentary in this pariſh as it isin 
other places; for the people can, and do very frequently, walk 
6 or 8 miles a-day without hindering the work; and thus 
ſometimes aſſociate with bad company of both ſexes, which 
tends to corrupt their morals. As the women are conſtantly 
employed in this manufacture, ſcarce any of *them' can fpin 
flax, and they are obliged to buy their linen cloth. This 
diſcourages the ſowing of flax; the ſpinning of which would 
be more advantageous to the women, and keep them from 
idly, and often viciouſly, wandering about. 'The ſoil har 
is much adapted for raiſing that uſeful crop, which ſeldom or 
never fails to be a good one. The tenants now begin to ſow a lit 
tle of it, which anſwers well ; but, as there is not a lint-mill m 
the country, they are obliged to carry the flax 8 or 9 miles to. 
mill, and pay 18. 6d. for dreſſing 16 lb. N 
preparing it for on roller. . 


. 1 


Farm-Houſes, Ploghs, and Carts.——The houſes and of 
ces of the tenants are indeed very poor; though the heritors 
bind themſelves, at their removal, for the walls of their hou- 
. ſes; if built of maſon work, and alſo for the roof. They are 
generally built of dry tone, and covered with . turf. f 


the tenants built better houſes, ind went neat and clean, = 
I woul 


4122228 
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would become more induſtrious, and keep a better table. 
There are in the pariſh and lands of Corſe 44 ploughs ; great- 
eſt part of them drawn by oxen, from 4 to 12 to a plougli. 
The crofters yoke their cows and young cattle in the plough. 
There are now 53 carts in the whole diſtrict : in 1772, there 
were only 4, of which the miniſter had two. A 


Black-Cattle, Horſes, and Sheep.—According to the beſt in- 
formation, there ſeem to be in the pariſh and lands of Corfe 
from 750 to 800 black-cattle, 1300 ſheep, 140 horſes of a ſmall 
ſize, and about 30 or 40 ſwine. About 200 cattle are ſold 
annually, either in the country to graziers, or to dealers in the 
ſouthern counties. A great many horſes, within theſe 8 years 
paſt, have been carried to the ſouth ; and fold there from L. 3 
to L. 10 each. The oxen commonly give from L. 3 to L. 6; 
—ſheep from 5s. to 10s.—and ſwine from 20s. to 49s. each“. 
Vol. VI. Ee Exporte, 


* The language ſpoken in this pariſh is Engliſh, or rather a particular dia- 
left of the Scottiſh, called the Aberdeenſhire dialect. No Gaelic is ſpoken 
here, or nearer than Tullich and Corgars,. about 15 Engliſh miles diſtant; 
though it ſeems to have been formerly the language of this country, the names 
of ſeveral places being evidently derived from it; thus, Craigivar, or Creg-a- 
Mbarr, the © rock of Mar;” Tullieorn, or Twlich-eorna, the © barley hill ;" 
Cnockannach, or Cnoc-Choinneach, © Kenneth's hillock, or know, &c, 
The inhabitants, ſince 1745, are much civilized, and little diſpoſed to quarrel- 
ling, In general, they are peaceable and well-bchaved ; not addicted to drink- 
ing, which may account for there not being a public-houſe in the pariſh. 
The people have no military turn, and when any of them enliſt in the army, 
they, return as ſoon as they can get their diſcharge The men dreſs plainly 
in ſhort clothes and dreockes of home-ſpun cloth, with tartan or ſhepherds 
plaids. The women appear at church as decently dreſſed as their cir- 
cumſtances will permit, in tartan plaids and duffle cloaks. | - 
Wrights wages are from 10d. to 18. per day, without victuals, wad fram 
6d to 8d. a pay with victuals. Taylors, with vieuabs, from ad. to 6d. per day. 

Krantz are very ſcarce; and their tees double what they were 20 years ago. 
l Day-labourers 
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Exports, Woods, Fuel, and Roads. The pariſh annually, made. 
at an average, ſends to Aberdeen, or to the interior parts of men. 
the country, from 600 to 800 bolls of oat-meal, and from 203 much 


to 300 bolls of bear, except in bad ſeaſons, when the crop; 
are deficient, 


Around the caſtle of Craigivar, there are plenty of good ol 
aſl and plane trees, about 200 acres of excellent thriving wood, 
conſiſting of oak, birch, Scotch pine, ſpruce and larix firs; 
but there are no other trees in the pariſh, except ſome hard wood 
in the tenants yards, ſome full grown aſh and plane trees a. 
round the caſtle of Corſe, and, hard by it, a ſmall plantation 
of birch and fir. | 

There is no peat in the pariſh, except the lands of Corſe, ſ 
that the inhabitants are but very poorly provided with fire. They 
are ſupplied with turf and heather from the muirs, and a ſort of 
green ſods, called p/ouds, which they caſt in the exhauſtcd mof- 
ſes. Some bring black peat from a great diſtance for drying their 
grain. Were the coal-duty removed, it would be a great mean 
of redreſſing this grievance. 

The public roads are made and repaired by the ſtatute-la- 
bour Every man, from 15 to 60 years of age, is obliged to 
work 3 days in ſummer, and 3 in autumn, or to pay 1s. 6d. 
for the whole yearly labour. The roads, as yet, are poorly 

made, 


Day-labourers for huſbandry get from Sd. to 10d. per day without viduals, 
and with victuals, ſrom 4d. to 6d. Mens wages for the year are from L.4:10 
to L. 7: womens wages for the year from 40s. to 50s. Harveſt wages fol 
the men, from 26s. to 32s.—and to the women from 15s. to 208. each. 
Meal generally ſells from 10s. to x6s,—bear from 138. 4d. to 18s.—oats from 
8s. to 1 5s. peaſe from les. to 15S. — and wheat from 158. to 208. per boll:.— 
cheefe from 4s. to 6s. per ſtone, 26 lb. Amſterdam to the ſtone :—bcef, mut- 
ton, veal, lamb, and pork, from 2d. halfpenny to 4d. per lb —geeſe from 25 
to 28. 6d. each hens from 6d. to gd. each ;—chickens from ad. to 2d. hats 

penny each*—butter from Gd. to 9d. per Ib. 26 oz. Amſterdam, 
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made, If every man would pay the compoſition-money, and 
men were hired with a proper overſeer, the roads would be 
much more ſufficiently done. 


Church, School, and Poor, —The church is old, and in bad 
repair, Sir William Forbes of Craigivar is patron. 'The manſe 
was repaired and enlarged in 1767, and is a commodious ſmall 
houſe. The ſtipend is 32 bolls of meal, at 8 ſtones per boll; 16 
bolls of bear; L. 31: 2 : 24 ſterling of money; beſides 0 merks 
Scotch, and ſmall ſervices, valued at other 50 merks, paid by the 
tenants of Corſe, for ſerving that cure. The glebe, though not 
legal, is a piece of the beſt ground in the pariſh. 

The Seceſſion began here about 36 years ago, owing to the 
reformation of church-muſic in a neighbouring pariſh. There is 
avery good ſtated Seceder kirk in the end of this pariſh, and a 
manſe near it. The miniſter's ſtipend is L. 40 ſterling, made 
up from the ſeat-rents and collections. The congregation ſeems 
to be upon the decline. The miniſter is a ſenſible man, 
and his hearers quiet and inoffenſive. Such of them as belong 
to this pariſh get aid from the poor's funds in the ſame man- 
ner as the poor of the Eſtabliſhed church do. 

There is a good ſchool-houſe here, but no garden for the 
ſchoolmaſter. His ſalary is only 100 merks Scotch; his per- 
Qulites, college-fees, and ſeſſion- clerk's fee, ſcarcely amount 
to L. 6 ſterling yearly. 

The poor's funds amount to about I. 40 ſterling ; beſides 
looo merks Scotch, mortified by Sir John Forbes of Craigivar's 
lady, and which, by the will of the mortiſier, muſt remain in 
thz hands of that family; but the intereſt of it is regularly paid 
to the kirk-ſefſion in meal, and divided among the poor in the 
ands of Craigivar and Corſe. The weekly collections, with 
what is got about a communion time, do not exceed 
L.3:10 ſterling per. annum. 'The poor have no other funds, - 
except penalties, and a very ſmall rent for the poor's loſt. 
Ee 2 There 
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There are 12 poor families who occaſionally get ſupply; a 
a common beggar is ſcarcely known in the pariſh. Rather than 
beg, the people would live in great miſery at home: but the p 
riſh is much diſtreſſed with trolling importunate ſtrangers, 
In 1782 and 1783, the crops were fully as good is in mp 
ny other pariſhes, though there certainly was a great deficien- 
cy. Beſides the Government ſupply to the poor, the kirk {ef 
ſion, with the approbation of the heritors, bought a good dei 
of meal, gave of it gratis to the poor, and ſold it at a reduce 
price to others. By this means, the poor's funds were prea 
ly diminiſhed ; but, happily, none periſhed for want. The be. 
ritors were at pains to procure good ſeed for their tenants, why 
have not yet recovered the loſs of thoſe bad years“ · 
Eminem 


* There are three caſtles in the pariſh. 1ſt, The caſtle of Corſe, now in ruins 
built in 1581 by William Forbes, father of Patrick Forbes, Biſhop of Aberdeen, 
Tradition bears, and the common people till believe, that the Devil viſtcd 
the Biſhop ſa this caſtle; that they differed ; and that the Devil, on his de 
parture, carried away with him the broad ſide of the caſtle ; on the ſtone-ſtan 
whereof, they ſtill pretend to point out his footſteps.———24, The caſtle d 
Craigivar z which, as is imagined, was begun in the beginning of the 17th ctw 
tury by Roger Mortimer, then of Craigivar. He only built it half way up 
which, it is ſaid, hurt his circumſtances ; and he ſold his eſtate to Mr Willan 
Forbes, brother to Biſhop Forbes of Corſe, who finiſhed the caſtle in a very e 
legant manner, according to the faſhion of the times, in the year 1626. It 
ſeven ſtories; two of which are vaulted. Though not at preſent inhabited, 
Sir William Forbes keeps it in good repair. zd, The caſtle of Lentutk. 
now in ruins, is ſuppoſed to be older than either of the other two. It app«3 
to have been built early in the x6th century. It has a large deep broad fob 
around it; and, in thoſe days, has been a place of ſtrength. It has been pr 
bably built by Strachan of Lenturk; who, in the reign of James V. w. 
ry unjuſtly accuſed John, maſter of Forbes, of high treaſon, which, though ua 
proven, made him loſe his head. Tradition bears, that in July 1645 Wi 
liam Forbes of Skellater, having no good will to Irvine, then laird d 
Lenturk, came down hither from Strathdon with his men; ſhut the laird up 
in the caſtle priſon; lived at large in the caſtle, and on the —— 
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. Eminent Men. —None have made any reſpectable figure, ei- 
ther. in learning or eminence, except the Forbes's of Corſe. 
patrick Forbes, 5th. laird of Corſe, was elected Biſhop of A- 
berdeen in 1618, and died in 1635. His ſon, Dr John For- 
bes of Corſe, a man of great learning and abilities, filled the 
chair of Divinity Profeſſor at King's College, Aberdeen, till 
he was expelled by the Covenanters. Of three younger bro- 
thers of the Biſhop, one having acquired a large fortune at 
. Dantzig, purchaſed the lands of Craigivar and Fintray, and 
was anceſtor of the preſent Sir William Forbes of Craigivar ; 
another died miniſter of Delft in Holland, and was father of 
Patrick Forbes, Biſhop of Aberdeen ; and a third, having made 
a conſiderable fortune in Ireland, was progenitor of the Earls 
of G®anard, in that kingdom. 


NUMBER 


morning the battle of Alford, when he went and joined Montroſe againſt the 
+ Covenanters, who got a total defeat. 

sn this pariſh there are nine large tumuli or eairns; without any broad Hat 
ſtones on the top, but ſome of them are hinged round with large ſtones; and 
have the remains of Druidical temples hard by them. Some of theſe temples 
are compoſed of two and three circles of erect ſtones. There have been more 
cairns in the pariſh, which have been removed for building houſes and fold- 
dykes. Where they ſtood, there ſtill remain viſible ſtone coffins, where urns 
have no- doubt been dug up. A few years ago, human bones were found in 
one of the largeſt cairns upon the eſtate: of Lenturk, a good way from the 
bottom, without any ſtone coffin encloſing them. The ſtones of all the cairns 
are in general very ſmall.——On the brow of the hill of Corſe, nearly oppo- 
ſte to the caſtle, there is in a rock a ſmall natural cave, called the Laird's bid- 
"| -Sag-bole.z and {aid to be the place where Dr Forbes of Corſe frequently conceal 
. ed himſelf during the troubleſome times of the Covenanters, 

On the top of the hill of Corſe there are two or three long trenches, ſup- 
- 1 Poled tobe the camp or ifortification of Malcolm or Macbeth; and near 
tis there are a great numher of {mall tumuli, now overgrown with ſhort heath, 
which may be the repoſitories of thoſe killed in battle at that time. At a 
' ſmall diſtance from theſe, and on the ſame hill, it is ſaid Macduff killed Mac- 
 Veth;rhere thera is a large cairn, Mull called Mabet"5-cairn ; and in which, 
v > great many years ago, ſome old arms were found. G 
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NUMBER XVII. 


PARISH OF TARLAND. 


(PRESBYTERY OF KINCARDINE o' NIEL, SYNOD AND 
COUNTY OF ABERDEEN. ) 


By the Rev. MR. William MarTLanD. 


Name and Stipend. 


Tate is, perhaps, one of the moſt disjoined and dif- 

contiguous charges in Scotland. It conſiſts of two pa- 
riſhes united into one charge. It is evident, however, that in 
Popiſh times, they have been different charges, and the reſi- 
dence of different clergymen, as there is a farm adjacent to one 
of the churches, which is called Pittentaggart ; a word, which 
in the Celtic, ſignifies the Prieſt's Croft; and a part of that farm 
is ſtill occupied by the miniſter of the united charge, or his 
ſubtenant, as glebe. The names of the two pariſhes are Tarland 
and Migvy. The churches a are diſtant from each other about 2 
Scotch miles; and the miniſter preaches two Sundays at Ta- 
land, and the third at Migvy, by regular rotation, both ſum- 
mer and winter. With regard to the origin or etymology of 


the names, Tarland is a corruption of a Celtic word, ſignify- 


ing the flat plain, which agrees perfectly well with its ſitua- 


tion. The miniſter's reſidence is at Tarland ; where he has 
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\ manſe and glebe of about 4 acres, ſome of it very good, and 
ſome of it very poor and ſandy, but no graſs nor any allowance 
for it. His other glebe, mentioned above as part of the Prieſt's 
Croft, adjacent ro Migvy, is of about 3 acres; which, with 
a houſe and ſmall yard, rents at L. 1: 13: 4 ſterling yearly. 
The ſtipend of both pariſhes was modified, anno 1748, to 700 
merks money 3 35 bolls meal, at 8 ſtone per boll; and 13 bolls 
bear; with L. 40 Scotch for communion elements. The Crown 
is patron. The church and manſe of Tarland are fituated in a 
{mall village almoſt on the 8. W. border of the diſtrict, hav- 


ing the whole of that part of the pariſh, which lies in Cromar, 
to the N. and N. E. of the church “. 


Villages. — The village of Tarland, conſiſting of upwards of 
40 houſes, and containing 150 ſouls, ſituated in the center of 
Cromar, is a burgh of barony ; has a weekly market on Wed- 
neſday, and three larger, and threz leſſer yearly markets, to 
which there is a great reſort from all the country for ſeveral 
miles round, and at which the moſt important commercial bu- 
lneſs of the country is tranſacted. In theſe markets, meal is 
fold by meaſure, though in all other bargains, relating to that 
article, it is ſold by weight, at 9 ſtone to the boll. Theſe mar- 
lets are always attended by two or three notaries or meſſen- 
gers, who, by attention and good management, have within 
theſe 30 years paſt, cleared ſome thouſand pounds from the 
country, In the village, there are 4 merchants, who keep 
open ſhops every day; an inn, with good accommodation ſor 
irvellers, beſides 3 or 4 licenſed alehouſes; 1 ſhoemaker ; 
L butcher; 1 ſadler; 1 dyer; 1 houſe-carpenter; 2 mantua- 

| | makers, 


* Cromar is a diviſion of Mar, in Aberdeenſhire, and comprehends in it the 
parilh of Coul in the E. end, the pariſhes of Tarland and Migvy, of Coldſtone 
ind Logy, and part of the pariſh of Tullich, in the middle and W. end of it. 
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makers, who alſo teach white ſeam ; 1 gardener ; 1 black-fmith 
and ferrier 3 1 wheel-wright ;- and 2 or 3 carriers. Here the 
Earl of Aberdeen, the proprigtor, has a granary for the recey. 
tion of his victual rents ; of which he has 600 bolls meal pay. 
able yearly from his eſtates in this and the neighbouring pariſh. 
es. In all theſe markets, beſides wood and materials for 
all kinds of labouring utenfils, all kinds of merchant goods, 
and things neceſſary for country conſumpt, are expoſed tg 
fale. In the month of February, there is a market for hor 
ſes ; in May, there is one for ſheep ; the week after that, one 
for cows ; and in November, one for cattle, which continues 
two days. 


©” = *F 


Extent and Form. To deſcribe the extent and form of the 
pariſh of Tarland is very difficult. That part of it, which liz 
in Cromar, may be about 2 Scotch miles in length, from N . 
to S. W. and about 1 in breadth, from N. to S. and is pretty 
contiguous. Paſſing N. W. through the pariſh of Coldſtone, 
through the pariſh of Migvy, through part of Towie, then 
through Migvy again, and through Strathdon, at the diſtance 
of 8 to 12 miles from the pariſh church. A part of the pariſb 
of 'Tarland lies along the N. fide of the river Don, of between 
3 and 4 miles in length; and in one glen, called Glenernon, 
from the water Ernon which runs through it, about 2 miles in 
breadth. This part of the pariſh of Tarland is under the in 
ſpection of a miſſionary miniſter, whoſe ſalary is paid from tht 
royal bounty, and who performs all the parts of the miniſter 
al office among the inhabitants of it; ſo that the miniſter of Tar 
land has little or no intercourſe with them; and can give no ac. 
count of their numbers, births, deaths, or other particular 
which are the objects of enquiry under conſideration. Ide 
miſſionary miniſter is the proper perſon to give information of 
that corner. It is ſaid, that this diſtant part of the pariſh 

3 | Tarland 
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Tarland had been of old, (when the country was leſs populous, 
ind leſs cultivated ), ſhealing places, belonging to the proprie- 
tors of ground in Cromar ; and that, as they came to be more 
cultivated, they had been ſold off as property, which, after. 
changing ſeveral maſters, has fallen into the hands of the pre- 
{-nt 4 different heritors, each of whom has property alſo in the 
pariſh of Strathdon. 

The pariſh of Migvy is alſo very diſcontiguous. Part of it 
lies in Cromar, disjoined from Tarland by a part of the pariſh 
of Coldſtone, which ſurrounds it on the weſt, ſouth, and eaſt 
ſides, and comes within 3 of an Engliſh mile to Tarland. On 
the N. it is bounded by a tract of hills, which divides it from 
Towie. There was a new church built at Migvy about 3 or 4 
years ago, at the diſtance of about x Scotch mile from the cen- 
tical church of Logy Coldſtone, which lies to the S. of it. 
This part of Migvy pariſh may be about 2 miles in length, from 
N. W. to S8. E. and about 1 mile from N. to 8. the church 
bordering upon the N. W. corner. Paſſing from this part of 
the pariſh, over a ridge of mountains, N. W. by W. through 
the pariſh of Coldſtone, or N. W. by N. through the pariſh 
of Towie, into a glen, there is a part of the pariſh of Migvy 
on the N. fide of the water of Deſkry, which runs through 
that glen, of 2 Scotch miles in length, and perhaps about & 
mile in breadth, from N. to S. At the N. W. end of this glen, 
the pariſh of Migvy lies on both fides of the water, where it 
runs into Don. From this account of the form and extent of 
the pariſhes, it will appear that a new diviſion of pariſhes 
might be attended with great advantage; and, it is believed, 
that many other pariſhes in Scotland will afford ample ground 
for the ſame remark. That part of the parith of Tarland, 
which lies in Cromar, is divided from Cuſhny on the N. by a 
track of high and barren mountains : of which there is a tradi- 
tion, that thefreebooters, who in more lawleſs times frequented 

Vor. VI. | Ff cheſe 
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theſe hills, when they came from the uncivilized part d 
Lochaber, &c. for the ſake of plundering cattle, declared then 
to be the coldeſt hills in Scotland; and the aſſertion 2ppei 
to be not ill-founded. 
246 * 12 27 6 
Sa#fate, Soil, and Climate. — The lands about the village d 
Tarland are moſtly flat and level; a great part of them isliablet 
be overflown with water. There is a level between Tarland 
and Coul 2 Engliſh miles in length, and from & to 4 in 
breadth, where it is ſaid there is not ſix feet of deſcent fron 
the one end to the other. In September 1768, the whole df 
this level was under water. The ſoil in this level is genen. 
ly good and fertile: the other parts of the pariſh are more un- 
even, and the ſoil various; tho the whole would be capable d 
great improvement, if proper means were within reach, bu 
theſe are wanting. The tenants are not able to incloſe ; lime 
is not to be got, but at an expence which they cannot afford; 
there is no command of water in moſt places where it would 
de moſt uſeful. The ſame things may be ſaid of the lands in 
that part of the pariſh of Migvy, which lies in Cromar: tht 
ſoil on Deſkry fide is generally thin, and the crops often late, 
and liable to be hurt by froſts and mildews. The country i 
anountainous and cold. Over the whole of both pariſhes the 
air is dry-and healthy; and, among the inhabitants, there ar 
no diſtempers peculiar to the climate. Nervous and rheuma. 
tic complaints are more common than they were 30 or 40 years 
ago; owing in part, at leaſt, to the different mode of living, 
- which is more generous, and to the uſe of ſpirituous liquors 
among the males, and of tea among the females ; both of which 
are drunk in much nn dere now, than in the days of 
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by the village, which takes its riſe from the ſprings in ihe moun- 
tains to the N. and N. W. In ſummer, this ſtream is very 
(mall, and hardly affords water enough to work the mills that 
depend upon it; but in winter, it is full of water, and by 
heavy ſhowers often overflows its banks, and lays a great part 
of the lands in the before-mentioned level under water, to the 
great hurt of the crops both of corn and graſs. The ſame may 
be ſaid of the water of Deſkry, over which, is a ſtone bridge 
of one arch built, at Rippachy, on the highway from Strath- 
don to Aberdeen, and by which travellers paſs by another 
public road to Tarland, and through Cromar. . Both theſe at- 
ford no other fiſh but trout, which, though ſmall, is exceeding 
good. The river Don, which runs along that part of the pa- 
riſh of Tarland in Strathdon, being there near its ſource, is 
but ſmall in ſummer. It abounds with fine trouts, and ſome- 
times ſalmon are found in it, as far up as Strathdon. The 
mountains all over the country are generally covered with 
heath, and afford pretty good paſturage for ſheep, and in ſome 
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places for young cattle. They abound with moorfowl, plover, 


dottrel, foxes, hares, and other game: the common quadru- 
peds in the pariſh, are horſes, he ſheep, and ſome 


hogs. | b . ud , # U #46>s J 114 


Population. — With regard to the population of the pariſhes, 
no diſtinct account can be given, as no regiſter of births, deaths, 
or marriages has ever been, or can be exactly kept in them, 
owing to the diſtance of ſeveral, parts of the united charge 
do the place of the miniſter's reſidence. The people of Migvy 
or Deſkry-ſide attend religious ordinances at the church of 


Towie, and get their children baptiſed. there, as being nearer 


to them than Tarland. They never think of ſeeking to get a 
child's name entered into the pariſh regiſter ;'thoſe of Tarland 


Pwiſhy, in Strathdon, are in the m As to 
WL FE 2 that 
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that part of Tarland and Migvy immediately under the mini. 
ter's inſpection, and on Deſkry-ſide, where he catechiſes . 
gularly every year, the number of ſouls can be aſcertainedye. 
ry exactly. In the year 1768, in theſe bounds, the number; 
were 826 above 7 years of age, and 101 below 75;—total 92), 
From that time to 1 791, the numbers have been fluCuating, 
but upon the whole decreaſing. In 1791, the numbers in the 
fame bounds were, 683 above 7, and t 18 below 7 z—total 86, 
The occaſion of this decreaſe may be, that many families. upon 
being reduced in their circumſtances, remove to towns, where, 
from the improvements that are carrying on, in agriculture, 
manufaQures, 8c. they get work and wages in proportion to 
their ſtrength and capacity; and, by theſe means, make a ſhift 
to live much better than they could have done by continuing 
in their former ſituation. © Within theſe 14 6r 16 years paſt, 
many numerous families have gone from Tarland'to Aberdeen. 
Some individuals have reached the age of 80, or it be maya 
little above that, but none have exceeded go ſince 1767. Of 
806, the total number anno #991; 400 are males, and 4056 fe. 
males. Of the whole, there may be under rb years of age, . 
bout 180; from 10 to 20, about 170; from 20 to 50, about 
310; from $0 to 70, about 130; and from 70 to go, about 16, 
as nearly as can be gueſſed: The return ro Dr. Webſter in 
12250 * * ee n ec e pp was en ſouls. 
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ates We. _— the: viii of Tartan 
as Migvy, excluſive of that part of Tarland in Strathdon, 
there may be about 530 or 54 farms; ſome of larger and ſome 
of leſſer extent; ſome poſſeſſed by one, and others by two te- 
nants, each of whom have from 2 to 3, and ſome 4 or 5 ſub- 
tenants; and about a dozen of ſmaller poſſeſhons occupied on- 
ly by one tenant. The number of horſes and cattle upon theſe 


wen is various, according to the abilities of the farmer; 
f ſome 
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ſome have 3, ſome 4 horſes, with ſome 8, ſome toy and ſome 
12 oxen, for their ploughs; and ſome 2, ſome 3, and ſome 4 
cows, with their calves of one and two years old. Some have 
2, others 3, and ſome 4 or 5 ſcore of ſheep upon a farms The 
ſubte nants keep a horſe and a cow. The general value of the or- 
inary horſes are from L. 5 to L. 12, and ſome few to L. +4 or 
L 15 ſterling. The common ſizes of cattle are worth, from g 
years old and upwards, L. 3, L. 4, L. 6, and ſometimes L. 7 
ſterling z cows from L. 2: 10 to L. 6: ſheep are generally worth, 
wedders from 108. to 158. ewes and lambs of the country breed 
from 48. to 8s. and lambs from 28. 6d. to 48. —— The farmers 
in this country, in general, are obliged to ſend their labouring 
cattle away, about the end of May, for ſummer grazing, to 
glens at the diſtance of 30 or 40 miles, from whence they do 
not return till about the end of Auguſt; and many of them 
muſt ſend their ſheep, at leaſt their wedders, to diſtant paſ- 
tures for the ſummer ſeaſon too. This is a great draw-back 
won the improvement of their farms, as beſides the expence 
of paying for graſs, which within theſe dozen of years has 
riſen from 28. to 8s. a head for cattle, they loſe the benefit of 
their dung for 3 months. Another great inconvenience they 
lave to ſtruggle with in ſummer, is the difficulty of getting ſer · 
rants, which is owing to the following practice that has pre- 
valled for ſome. years back: a great number of able-bodied 
winter ſervants engage to go out of the country in ſummer, 
for building dykes and encloſures to thoſe. gentlemen who are 
carrying on improvements in the ſouth country; and by theſe 
means theymake double, ſometimes triple, the wages in the ſum- 
mer half year that they could get or expect by engaging with 2 
farmer at home. The Dyker, as he is called, gets from L.2 to L. 3 
ſterling, and ſometimes more, fer 3 months in ſummer then 
he teturnz home, and gets 258. or 308. perhaps 358. for harveſt: 
work and from harveſt, if it is early, to Martinmas, ſome will 
nah make 
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make from 8s. to 128. + By this practice, the . in Cre, 
mar has much ado to get ſervants in ſummer, ſufficient for pre. 
paring and leading home his year's proviſion of fuel for fire, 
which conſiſts of peats and turf : to lay in a proper quantity i 
theſe takes up moſt of the time from Whitſunday to haryes. 
Some of the farmers are beginning to raiſe turnips and P0- 
tatoes, and to lay down ſown graſs; but for want of incloſure, 
and winter herding, which is abhorred by the generality in thi 
corner, it is impoſſible that any * can be made in theſ: 
TIER 


— only branches of manufacture in thi; 
country are the ſpinning linen yarn, and knitting hoſe, The 
dealers in theſe manufaQtures have a number of ſtations in the 
village of Tarland, and over the whole neighbouring country, 
where lint and wool are given out, and yarn and ſtockings taken 
in, the yarn, at from 10d. to 15d. per ſpindle, and ſtockings 
at from 18. to 28. 6d. for ſpinning and knitting the pair, in pro- 
portion to the different qualities of the reſpective articles. Theſe 
bring a great deal of money into the country; by which the 
greateſt part of the poorer families are ſupported, and enabled 
to pay the rents of their houſes and ſmall crofts of land. But 
the females, who ſit from their childhood at the ſtocking or 
little wheel; are generally valetudinary, and commonly can do 
nothing at any other labour; and, when theſe works bring tole- 


rable prices, it is difficult for thoſe that need them to bet fe- 


male ſervants, 


Productions and Rent. The pariſhes of Tarland and Mary 
produce a great deal more grain and victual than is neceſſary 
for their own conſumpt; and conſiderable quantities of meal 
and bear are annually carried to Aberdeen, or diſpoſed of 


to ſupply the neighbouring Highland diſtricts, where. 1 
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meal is needed for the ſupport of the inhabitants, and the 
bear made into bear and whiſky, The times of ſowing and 
reaping are variable, as the ſeaſon anſwrers. The harveſt in 


Cromar, and particularly about Tarland, is generally as early as 


in any corner of the county of Aberdeen. Some of the farmers 
inthe pariſh pay from L. 40 to L. 50 ſter. of rent; othersfromL.30 
to L. 40; and ſome not above L. 20 or L. 25, including mo- 
ney; farm meal and bear, ceſs, and other public burdens; and, 
when calculated, the ſingle acre may be worth, out- field from 
35. to 5s. and in-town from 16s. to 208. and ſome of it 288. 
according to the nature of the ſoil. In the whole 
united pariſhes of Tarland and Migvy, there are 13 heritors ; 
of whom, 6 have property in the pariſh of Tarland, and 7 in 
the pariſh of Migvy: of all theſe, only 2 in Strathdon reſide 
within the parith. The valued rent of Tarland is L. 1806: 3:6, 
bee L. n 6:8 Scotch *. 


22 


he prices of proviſions are various. Beef, e ered. 
1. ren lb. geeſe, from 28. to. 28 6d each 3 ducks from 6d, to 10d. cach; 
hens the ſame; chickens from 1d. to ad. cach. Butter, freſh, from 5d. to 
8, per Ib. of 28 oz —when falted, from 24. to x14. Cheeſe from 48. to 65. 
per ſtone, 16 lb. to the lone, and 28 oz. to the Ib. Eggs from ad. to zd. 
per dozen. / Oats from 12s to 208. and bear from 1 28 to 24s per boll, wich a 
peck to ea ch boll; and when grain of any kind is ſold with the ſtra w by the 
miform practice of the country, the purchaſer, has the, Praof, which is the 
tyenticth part of the ſtock, and a peck to each, boll; theſe are called the 
Charities. And here it may be obſerved, that as there are very different 
qulities of grain, the ſelling it by the meaſure is not at all a fair medium of 
commerce; becauſe the ſame price is exacted for grain that weighs no more 
than 18 or 19 ſtone per boll, as for other grain that will weigh 20 ur 22 ſtone. 
Alt might be of advantage to the public i in general, if a certain weight 
"eſtabliſhed. for. the boll, then the purchaſer would always haye nearly the 
lame value tor his money.” .——The wages of ſervants are, men, from 5 I: 5 
to L. 3 —A woman, from 20s to 255. the half year Ing labourers, from 
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Miſcellaneous Remarks. —The number of poor who receiy 
ſapport from the pariſh funds may be from 16 to 20. Ther 
are no funds or mortifications for their ſupport, but the daily 
collections in the churches, which may, at an average, amoum 
to 20d. or 28. every ſabbath, excluſive of the collections on: 
communion occaſion, which commonly amount to about L.; 
ſterling. ——There is nothing remarkable in the characters or 
diſpoſitions of the people. They are generally of the ordinary 
fize ; and not at all deficient in hoſpitality. Carts are pretty 
generally uſed both in huſbandry and by carriers. Tarland, 
it is believed, would be a very proper place for a linen manu- 
facture, as there is good accommodation for a bleachfield, the 
water being very ſoft, and fit for bleaching ; and now that there 
is a lint- mill erected by the Earl of Aboyne in the neighbour. 
ing pariſh of Coul, there is a ſort of ſpirit for raiſing lint be- 
ginning to appear among the inhabitants of Cromar; and, if 
this was encouraged, it might be of great advantage to the coun- 
try. It might alſo be of ſervice, to have a public diſtillery e- 
rected at or near Tarland, as the country yields a great deal of 
good bear, weighing from 18 to 22 ſtone per boll. But as there 
are no reſiding heritors in the country, little attention is paid 
to the benefit or improvement of it. By the ſtatute labour, 
which is exacted in kind, enen, 


kept in pretty good . 
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NUMBER XXVIII. 


PARISH OF KINNAIRD. 


(PRESBYTERY OF DUNDEE, SYNOD OF, ANGUS, AND 
MEARNS, COUNTY or PERTH.) 


By the Rev. MR. David SPENCE. 


Name and Extent. 


1 name of the pariſh is compounded of two Celtic 

words, which ſignify high end or head, It may have 
got this name (as moſt Celtic names of places are deſcriptive) 
from the raiſed ſituation of the village, or caſtle of Kinnaird, 
which ſtands higher than the village, a little on the north fide 
of itz and commands an extenſive and beautiful proſpect to 
the S. of the Carſe of Gowrie, bounded by the riyer Tay, and 
the north hills of Fife. The barony lands of Kinnaird belong- 
ed originally to the noble family of that name, by a grant from 
one of the kings of Scotland; and from them they derived 
their name and title, though no part is now in their poſſeſ- 
ſion.— The caſtle bears the marks of conſiderable antiquity; 
and is ſaid by the country people to be between 500 and 600 
years old, Great part of it appears to be entirely demoliſhed; 
but ſo much remains as ſhews that it has been deſigned for de- 
tence ; and was formerly a place of very conſiderable ſtrength, 
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like many others in Scotland, during the prevalence of the ſe, 
dal inſtitutions, when the chieftains, ſupported by their de. 
pendants, lived in a ſtate of almoſt conſtant hoſtility wich 
each other. 

The pariſh is ſituated in what is called the Carfe braes, 3. 
bout midway between Perth and Dundee; extends about 2 
miles E and W. and 3 9. and N. comprehending the waſe 
and uninhabited hilly lands. 


Soil and Climate. The ſmalleſt, but richeſt part of the ps 
riſh, lies in the Carſe of Gowrie ; well known for the ſtrength 
and fertility of its ſoil. On the ſouth fide of the Carſe bra 
the ſoil is a mixture, in different proportions, of black earth, 
and what is called mortar, perhaps from its cementing quality, 
which makes it fit to be uſed in building. It is not fo rich 
and ſtrong as the Carſe clay or black earth, but produces crops 
of all the different grain ſold in the Carſe ; though not ſo lux 
uriant, yet of ſuch good quality, that the farmers can diſpoſe 
of them at nearly the ſame price. The north fide of the bracs, 
not only the climate, but the ſoil, light and ſhallow, render 
leſs fit for cultivation. It is moſtly bent and heath, intermit- 
ed, however, with fields of good natural paſture ; which, 
divided at a ſmall rent, among tenants who have farms 
on the ſouth ſide, enables them to rear a greater number of 
cattle than they could otherwiſe have done, the yearly ſale of 
which aſſiſts them to pay the higher rents at which they hare 
their corn farms. ; 

The air of the Carſe and Carſe hills is rather moiſt ; from | 
which, it might be thought, unhealthy, and that rheum# | 
tiſms, agues, and conſumptions, would be the prevailing di | 
tempers. They are, however, by no means ſo prevalent as for- 
merly ; owing no doubt, in a great meaſure, to the progrels 


of 1 improvement by draining, which continues to be carried 
on 
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on with ſpirit 3 and by which, beſides promoting health, rich 
-orn fields are got from marſhy ground that yielded nothing 
tefore but graſs of the coarſeſt quality. Now, the people in 
general are healthy and long lived. In this ſmall pariſh, with- 
in 6 or 7 years paſt, ſeveral who had always reſided in it died 
between 70 and go years old; and there are now living in it 
A man and a woman at the advanced age of between 90 and 
ioo. 


Population. The population of the pariſh has been gradual- 
ly decreafing for many years paſt; owing in a great meaſure 
to the monopolizing of farms; 10 or 12 ſmall farms, which 
ſupported as many families, having been at different times add- 
ed to larger ones, in the cultivation of which the farmers em- 
ploy not cottagers, but young unmarried men. The return 
to Dr Webſter in 75 5, however, was only 290 ſouls. The 
preſent ſtate is as follows : 


Number of inhabitants Inhabited houſes 


90 

ziſt December 1790 404“ Heritors (non-reſident) 2 
Males 206 Annual average of births, 
Females - 198 for 6 years preceding 
Under 10 SE ET. 19 
From 10 to 20 87 —— preceding 
— 20 to o 157 175383 16 
— $0 to 70 = 63 — —— preceding 
E - 12 I773 3 11 
— 90 to 100 » 2 — preceding 
Married - 132 1789 - 105 
Widowers and widows 24 Annual average of deaths 
Farmers ſervants = 88 from 1780 to 1790 7 
Weavers - 44 

Gg 2 The 


only one family in the pariſh, and an individual of another, are Seceders, 
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The number of farms in the pariſh has been reduced, with 
in theſe 50 or 60 years paſt, nearly one-half. There are in | 
at preſent about 14 farmers; but 4 or 5 of theſe have very ſmal 
farms, on which a family can hardly ſubſiſt without ſome o. 
ther occupation, 'The largeſt farms do not exceed 130 acres 
of good arable land: beſides theſe, there are between 50 and 
60 acres of good ground parcelled out among the trades peoyle 
in the different villages, to enable them to keep cows for the 
uſe of their families, and one horſe each, for labouring joint. 
ly their farms, and carrying the commodities they have for ſale to 
the neighbouring market towns. The number of houſchold 
and labouring ſervants, chiefly the latter, employed by the 
farmers, excluſive of their children, is 88; that of arrtificers, 
57, of whom 44 are weavers, who not only work for the in- 
habitants of the pariſh, and others who may employ them, but 
alſo manufacture for ſale, a great deal chiefly of what they 
call Harn, and coarſe packing cloth, for which they find a res- 
dy market in the town of Dundee. 


Natural Productiant, c. The productions, mode of cu. 
tivation, times of ſowing and reaping, and price of grain, art 
the ſame in this as in the neighbouring pariſhes, particularly 
that of Kilſpindy, accounts of which have been already publiſh 
ed. The method of dividing farms into 6 parts is generally 
practiſed. The beſt crops of wheat, both for quantity and 
quality, are from land well prepared by ſummer fallowing and 

| liming, which always compenſate the farmer for his trouble, 
expence, and the loſs of one crop. After fallow, wheat, peale, 
and beans are ſown, and for the moſt part ploughed down 3 
early in ſpring as the weather will permit; after this, barle) 
with clover graſs ſeed is ſown ; and good graſs ſeldom fails to 
be ſucceeded by a luxuriant crop of oats. The ſmall quantities 


of flax, potatoes, and turnip, raiſed in the pariſh, come in un- 
| | der 


ter different diviſions of farms, according to the particular ſtate 
of che lands. There are more than 1000 acres of good land 
fi for raiſing, in proper ſucceſſion, the erqps aboye-mention= 
ed; beſides. moor and hill. paſture, and grounds on the - ſouth 
fide of the hill, which, though of good ſoil, are inacceſſible to 
the ploughs, Theſe the proprietor is now very properly em- 
ployed in planting with trees, particularly firs of different 
kinds, which will probably, in, a few years, cover the only bar- 
ren proſpect of the one from che Carſe, and be an oruament 
to the whole en. 
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Situation of. e 13 in ah. are iner 
gent and induſtrious in their buſineſs, and therefore proſpe- 
wus and contented. The rapid progreſs, of improvement in 
this place, for upwards of 30 years paſt, has amazingly raiſed 
che value of land; and enabled the proprictory, in every new 
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without prejudice to the tenants but. often for his — by 
compelling him to vigorous exertion in improving his farm. 
Raifing rents will always have this effect, if it is done with 
diſcretion, but when otherwiſe, it will have a quite contrary 
conſequence z for when the tenant finds that, by. his utmoſt 
exertion, he cannot pay the rent and live with tolerable. com- 
fort, he will fit down in ſullen deſpair and do nothing. From 
the ſudden and great riſe in the value of land, - proprietors are 
apt to entertain extravagant notions of its value, and to demand 
aprice for it, not according to what it is known to have pro- 
duced, even when laboured upon the beſt plan of improvement 
yet diſcovered, but according to their own chimerical proſpect 
of what it may come to. be worth, in conſequence, of farther 
improvement. Experience proves, that there is no demand, 
bow extravagant ſoever, but the ignorance or vanity of ſome 
vill come up to; and the conſequence often is, that the te- 
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nant is ruined in à few years, and the landlord's great rent 
turns out to be nominal. Proprietors here, however, are at. 
fentive to the characters of tenants, as well as to the quality 
of their lands, of which they are in general very good judges; 
and accordingly let farms, at reaſonable rents, to ſuch as wil 
labour them with {kill and induftry. The beft land in this pz. 
riſh is let at, and ſome of it conſiderably below, L. a per acre; 
one excellent farm at little more than 308. and a good bne 
farm at 258. per acte' Many farms in the Carſe are let high. 
er, and ſome of them perhaps too high; but in general, they 
feem to be in a proper enough medium for encouraging in. 
duftry and frugality, and ſtimulating the powers of ingenuity 
and invention; and tenants, who are intelligent in their buſineſs, 
and attentive to it, ſtill expect to pay the rent, and live com- 
fortably, notwithſtanding the extravagant price of working 
Horſes, and the high wages of labouring ſervants. Let not 
Proprietors think, however, that they may ſtill go on ſwelling 
their rental at the granting of every new leaſe, they will not 
do that if they conſult their own intereſt, which mult ever, ina 
great meaſure, depend « on the virtue and proſperity of the 
tenantry. 

The condition of the tenants in this, as well as in other 
pariſhes on the north of the Carſe, will be greatly meliorated 
by making good roads to the different ſhipping places along the 
banksof Tay. Thisgreat improvement Mr Allan of Errol has be- 
gun; and the ſeveral gentlemen inthe neighbourhoodare heartily 
diſpoſed to carry on a work, contucing ſo much to the benefit 
and comfort of the whole country ; faciliating at all times 3 
moſt uſeful communication which was before quite impradti- 
cable, at leaſt for loaded carts, during the greateſt part of the 
winter ſeaſon. Farmers might alſo meliorate their own con- 
dition by attending, more than they generally do, to the breed- 


ing of horſes.— Every farmer of nearly xco acres, rears an- 
nually 
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nually 10 or 12 black-cattle, in which he finds his advantage ; 
but few make the rearing of horſes an object of equal atten- 
tion, though, it is certain, they could breed them much more 
hardy and durable for work than foreign horſes are found 
to be, and at a third of expence at which they purchaſe theſe 
horſes *. 


Situation of Tradeſmen. The tradeſmen in the pariſh are 
in general induſtrious and well employed ; and it adds much 
to the comfort and health of the weavers eſpecially, that along 
with their houſes, they have ſo much good land divided among 
them, as enables them to keep cows and ſmall horſes, and gives 
enough of wholeſome exerciſe, without taking too much time 
and attention fron their principal buſineſs. Their condtion 
would be meliorated if the proprietors would divide the lands 
more equally among them, and prevent the poſſibility of en- 
groſſing: by this, envy and animoſity would be prevented, and 
the peace and proſperity of them all would be much promoted. 


Stipend, School, and Poor.—The church was built in 1674, 
and the manſe in 1786. It was ſo ſuperſicially executed, as 
already to need repair, as well as the church. The ſtipend is 
6 bolls of wheat; 30 bolls, 1 firlot, and 2 pecks of barley; 


28 


* Labouring ſervants here have great encouragement. Their common wa- 
des are from L. 8 to L. 10; beſides a ſufficient allowance of milk and meal 
for their maintenance. Thoſe who diſtinguiſh themſelves for fidelity and di- 
lgence in ſervice often get mote. With ſuch wages they may not only live 


may provide for their ſupport in a time of diſtreſs, or when the infirmities of 
declining life unfit them for labour. Servants, who are faithful, attentive, 
and ſober, are very much valued; and, beſides their high wages, have ſo ma- 
T7 advantages from the voluntary attention. of their maſters, that they are 
"ten able, after 10 or 12 years ſervice, to ſtock ſmall farms for themſelves, 
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comfortably, but if they are virtuous and frugal, while young and in health, 
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28 bolls of meal; and $44 37: 10 ſterling, in money vitha 


glebe of between 8 and 9 acres. 


One of the pooreſt, though not ſurely the leaſt uſefu man 


in the pariſh. is the ſchoolmaſter: - to maintain a young 
riſing family, the amount of all he can make, as ſchoolmaſter 


and ſeſſion-clerk, is between L. 11 and L. 12 ſterling yearly, 


| Mary of his brethren in the country are in the ſame miſerahl 
ſitustion; and cannot better their circumſtances, but by fol. 
| lowing ſome een inconliftene. with proper attention 1 


their ſchoolsz.. 

Seldom above 3 or 4 ate on the poor's roll. The permanent 
fund for their ſupport is but L. 50 ſterling. The intereſt of tha 
ſum, however, with the weekly collections, hasheen found hither. 
to ſufficient forthe ſtated diſtributions, and alſo for occaſional cha- 
rites, ſometimes well beſtowed on honeſt induſtrious perſon; 
vho have been reduced by diſtreſs or unavoidable misfortunes, 
to enable them to proceed on their uſual occupations. 


General Character. The different orders of people in this 


place are in general ſober, honeſt, and induſtrious ; and : 


their external circumſtances, ſo their natural genius and tem- 
per, are favourable to tranquillity and contentment of mind, 
| 125 They 


If the proſperity of the ſtate depends much on the piety and virtue 
ef the commonality, and this again on early education, public ſpirited me 
ſhould ſurely exert themſelves to meliorate the condition of parochial ſchool 
maſters, to enable them to give their whole attention to the education d 
youth. Many who know and feel for their extreme poverty, ſo pernicious to 
the general intggeſt of education in the country, were ſorry to hear of councils 
and deliberations ſolemnly held by gentlemen of landed property, in different 
parts of Scotland, as upon buſineſs of the laſt importance, only to baffle the 
petition of the poor ſchoolmaſters for ſuch an addition of their ſalaries a 


might enable them to live, without having recourſe to any buſineſs foreign 
to their profeſſion, : 


They are little ſuſceptible either of the pleaſures or pains 
which reſult from a lively imagination and delicate ſenſibility 
of temper ; but though not remarkable for vivacity, they are 
judicious and diſcerning, eſpecially in farming; and a new 
practice, that is generally adopted in the Carſe, may be de- 
pended upon as a ſolid improvement, Their religion may be 
often tinctured with ſuperſtition, but is ſeldom heated with 
enthuſiaſm. If, where it is in truth, it is accompanied with 


little feryour, it however operates as a calm, rational, ſteady 
principle of wiſe and virtuous conduct. 
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NUMBER XXX. 


PARISH OF KINTALL. 


(PRESBYTERY OF LOCHCARRON, SYNOD OF GLEN- 
— ELG, COUNTY or Ross.) 


By the Rev. MR. RopkRICK Molson. 


Name, Extent, Sc. 


* pariſh of Kintail derives its origin from Chean-dba- 

haal, the“ head of two ſalt water bays.” An arm of 
the ſea at Coalacin extends eaſtwardly till it meets the firſt 
point of land in Kintail : the arm in this place divides itſelf in 
ſuch a manner that two-thirds takes a S. E. direction; and, 
after extending 3 miles, it terminates, and forms what is call 
ed Lochduich. The other diviſion of the aforeſaid arm, called 
Lochlong, has the ſome extent, and incloſes the pariſh almoſt 
on the N. It alſo ſeparates this diſtrict from Lochalſh. Thele 
two arms, environing the pariſh of Kintail, forms the habita- 
ble parts thereof into the figure of a deer's horn. 

The extent of this pariſh is x3 miles long, from S. to N. in- 
cluding the grazings and hilly ground; and in general 6 com- 
puted miles broad. The pariſh is divided into 3 diſtricts ;— 
the fide of Croc, —Glenelchaig,—and Glaſletter. The laſt di- 


| rib, belonging to the Laird of Chiſholm, conſiſts chiefly of 
hill 
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hill paſture, which is reduced to ten ſeparate grazings. Some 
of its poſſeſſors are connected with other pariſhes ; and, as 
they retreat to their winter dwellings after harveſt, their num- 
her cannot be minutely aſcertained. The other diviſions of 
the pariſh, belonging to Francis Humberſtone MKenzie, 
Eſq. of Seaforth, contain 840 ſouls.—The natives of the pa- 
riſh are all Mac Raes, except two or three families “. 


Rivers, Hills, and Road. There are two rivers in this pa- 
riſh, the Loigh and the Croe, which ariſe in ſmall rivulets in 
the mountains; the former runs into Lochlong, and the fat- 
ter into Lochduich. Both theſe rivers were once famous for 
{almon 3 and the fiſhings were common to thefinhabitants, till 
they were laid under ſtrict prohibition, ſoon after 1745. Stills 

1 were 


* The firſt man of the clan had, it is ſaid, in his younger days, many diffi- 
eulties to encounter, from which he with great dexterity extricated himſelf, 
His father, upon hearing the happy events attending his ſon, exclaimed, 
Bbai mhac ragh aigh, © He is the ſon of good fortune.“ It is generally al- 
lowed that the Mac Rae's emigrated from the braes of Aird, on the Lovat e- 
ſtate, to this place, though what induced, them to prefer the mountains to the 
plains, is not univerſally agreed upon, yet certain it is, that long after their 
reſidence in Kintail, they maintained a firm alliance with the Fraſers of 
Aird. The tradition which prevails, that an inſcription was ſet up nigh the 
entrance to Lovat houſe, bearing, That no Mac Rae muſt lodge without, 
* when a Fraſer reſides within, is not wholly without foundation. When 
the Mac Raes firſt entered Kintail, there were ſeveral clans inhabiting it, 
particularly the Mac Aulays, of whom no veſtige now remains. The Mac Len- 
dans, a ſmall tribe in the pariſh of Glenſheal, were the only people that would 
not yield. Theſe Mac Lennans, at the battle of Auldearn, were intruſted with 
Seaforth's colours; the novelty of the preferment rouſed them to action and 
ſtubborn reſiſtance, which proved fatal to the clan, for many were ſlain; and 
their widows, 18 in number, were afterwards married to Mac Raes——The 
boundaries, which divide the Mac Raes from the Mac Lennans, are marked 
by a river which runs into Lochduich; but common obſervation may eaſily 
ce a line of diſtinction from the difference in their language and accent. 
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were then eſtabliſhed;3; a novelty which the people did not te. pute 


liſhz and ſome. of them teſtiſied their diſapprobation of this 3. glaſs 
bridgement of their privileges, by dragging the nets a-ſhore, and the 
reprimanding the fiſhermen. They acted under the idea, tha fron 
hunting and fiſhing were privileges handed down to them hy heavy 
their anceſtors z and that theſe immunities ought never to be the 
monqpolized nor wreſted from mankind. que! 
Kintail is on every quarter ſurrounded with high hills; the 
moſt;eminent-is Talloch- ard, which commands a view of ma- 
ny of the Hebride iſſands. This mountain claims particular 


attention, on account of the veneration it was held in antient it h 
times. Like the temple of Janus, it indicated peace or war: 3 p 
the voice of hoſtility was ſure to roar on its ſummit; for, when loc! 
war commenced, a burning barrel of tar, on the higheſt ridge, pee 
was the ſignal; and all the vaſſals and tenants of Seaforth ap- the 
peared next morning, armed pro aris et ſocit, at the caſtle of tra 
Donan, the uſual place of rendezyous . Maam Tuirc, or wit 
Boar Hill, is another high mountain to the eaſt of Tulloch-ard, en 
It divides Glenelchaig from the fide of Croe. 

There are no ſtatute or military roads within the pariſh. Some | 
remains of a road are to be ſcen along the ſhore of Lettercol. 4 
This uſeful road was intended to be carried on along the norh n 
ſide; of Lochduich; but the tenants, after much labour and me 
trouble, deſerted it, probably for want of a proper fund to go the 
forward. Till of late, the people of Kintail, as well as other * 
Highlanders had a ſtrong averſion to roads. The more inac- " 
ceſſible, the more ſecure, was their maxim. But of all n 
the roads leading to this place, none calls more for public at ol 
tention than that of Afric or Belloch. This road is 13 com- ta 

puted N 
) t 

This burning mount the family of Seaforth bears for their creſt, And ” 

thofe who reliſh the muſic of the bagpipe, ſhew no little n to thet tune of , 


Tulloch-ard, or Seaforth's gathering. 
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puted miles from Kilduich in Kintail, to Knockin in Strath- 


glaſs. It is allowed to be the neareſt communication between 


the E. and W. ſeas; and, though daily frequented by people 
from Sky and other places, to Inverneſs and Dingwall, with 
heavy loads, there 1s no inn to accommodate travellers, except 
the booths of ſhepherds, which in ſtormy weather they fre- 
quently burn for feul.— Within 3 miles of Kintail, at a place 
called Belloch, is a high ridge of hills which environs this diſ- 
trict on the E. and would render it inacceſſible from that quare- 
ter, if nature had not left a ſmall gap in the mountain, as if 
it had been ſawn down to the middle, which leaves room for 
3 paſſengers to go a-breaſt, The aſcent on the E. to the Bel- 
loch is about 100 yards in a zig-zag direction. The weſtern aſ- 
pet is truly ſteep and vexatious: the intermediate ſpace on 
the top is a quarter of a mile long, and 5 feet broad. The 
traveller finds himſelf, in paſſing through: this gut, incloſed 
with hills of rueful aſpects, inſpiring awe, and often quick- 
ening his pace *, 


Character 

Atter the battle of Culloden, Lord 9 Sackville, 3 Kintail by 
this road, driving cattle and plunder before him. Mr John M*Lean, the 
niniſter of this pariſh, appeared before his Lordſhip, to protect the Kintail 
men, (being at that time loyal ſubjects), from unmerited inſult ; but, from 


the ſimplicity of Mr M*Lean's dreſs, his Lordſhip inferred impoſition ;/ and, 


ſizing a loaded piſtol, gave orders for his appearing inſtantly before him with 
his library, that his opinion concerning his ſacred character might no long - 
er remain in ſuſpenſe ; otherwiſe he would ſuffer for daring to inſult him. 
This uncommon ſalutation, added to the natural trepidation of the venerable 
old man,—he made all poſſible haſte to bring back a volume of Pool's Anno- 
tations, which convinced his Lordſhip, that the want of pontificial robes in 
the Highlands was no obſtacle to vet acity. This volume of Pools Annota- 
trons is ſtill within the precincts of the place; carefully laid up in the lib- 


ry of the miniſter, of Glenſheal, and preſerved like the. old Palladium of 


Troy. ß all the travellers attempting the Afric road, none ever left ſuch 
memorable traces behind him as Mr Roſs of Eaſter Fern, who after the 
battle 
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„ place called Lochan cloigh, 2 miles from Knocfin, a muſket was fired from 
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Character of the Peoplꝛ.— Within the mountains already 4, 
ſcribed, one will naturally expect to find untoward aſpec 
with aſperity of temper: this concluſion 40 years ago was try. 
ly inconteſtible,” but the greateſt change has taken place of lit 
years. The natives or Kintail are tall, robuſt, and well. Ib. 
ed; able to endure much cold and fatigue; generous and bot 
pitable; and if they are ſometimes peeviſh to ſtrangers, it i 
by reaſon of encroachments on their grazings and hill paſture, 
This peculiarly ariſes from their being-wholly devoted to the 
paſtoral life, without intermeddling with any other branch of 
manufacture or trade. In the laſt century, or rather later, 
the inhabitants of Kintail wore nothing but the woolen manu.” 
factures of the place; but at preſent, every individual purchaſ 
es linen, and affect as much neatneſs in dreſs as any of their 
neighbours. - It is eaſy to remark, that their attachment to 

! | Seaforth 


: * 


battle of Glenſheal, 1719, received a commiſſion from government to repair 
to Kintail with a ſelect body of men, to collect the rents of that place, in 
name of his majeſty. His intentions, however, were announced to the Rin. 
tail men, who aſſembled with great precipitation, and meeting Mr Roſs at 


the ſummit of a grove, hanging over a pond of water, the ball grazing flightly 
the back of Mr Roſs's neck, he diſmounted inſtantly, and replaced his fon 
on his horſe, After this accident, he purſued his journey for 4 miles, til 
coming to a place which divides the hill road, called Doir no mearlach, « 
party at the foot of a ſpreading fir-tree, on the oppoſite bank of the river, 
fired and wounded Mr Roſs's ſon. This ſecond alarm ſo intimidated the troops, 
that Mr Roſs was eaſily perſuaded to offer terms of capitulation to the Kin- 
tail men, at that time commanded by a Colonel Murcheſon; a gentleman, 
whoſe natural parts qualified him for a higher ſtation.——Mr Roſs's for, 
young Walter, died of his wounds, on his way home, his body was carried on 
a litter to the priory of Beaulieu, and there interred. —After this fruitleſs ex- Vet 
pedition, another was attempted next year by the Lochcarron road, by 4 al 
captain M* Neal, whoſe fate was little better. He received a wound, and 
returned immediately. | 
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gealorth borders on extravagance ; and thoſe who know them, 
low that their temperance and frugality merit imitation. It 
leſerves to be remarked among the peculiarities ofthis pariſh, 
that no male or female comes under the contemptible appella- 
tion of a drunkard ; and alſo, that there is not a M*Kenzie re- 

(dent, or poſſeſſor, in the place, though it has been the e 
of that name for many generations. 0 WEE 


10 Nein 


Fein Sheep, &'c.—The chief produRtion. 3 is a 
on which account is has got the name of Kintail no Bogh, or, 
« Kintail of cows.” It is not ſize, but ſhape and figure, that 
zives the Kintail cattle the claim to preference, in the opinion 
of drovers, who always expect to meet with three good pro- 
perties, a choice pile, weight, and ſhort legs, in the true breed 
of cattle on the ſoil. Yet it may with truth be remarked, that 
few Highlanders are leſs attentive to the choice of bulls, their 
ſtreſs being laid entirely on the rearing and feeding of calves. 


The number of -black-cattle in the pariſh amounts to about 


1200, The price of a milch cow in May is generally* L. 5, 
and at Martinmas, L. 4. | 

Every farmer rears a few ſheep and goats, but their num- 
ber is very inconſiderable; and they are chiefly intended to reach 
i that paſture which, by its ſteepneſs, is inacceſſible to black- 
cattle, The ſheep are of the low and common kind; their 
wol, however is reckoned fine; though of late, by the intro- 
luction of large tups, it is thought the quality is affected, and 
hat the intermixed progeny infects the whole flock with 
iraxies, and other unknown diſtempers. The * of a goat 
1 68.—and of a wedder, 8s. 

There are about 300 horſes in the pariſh. Ploughing and e- 
tery fort of labour is carried on by them ; but they are never 
allowed to paſture with milch-cows in ſummer : for them, the 


benty graſs of the mountains are reſerved. The plough with 
which 
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| which theſe horſes labour the ground is of a ſingular confi 
tion: The two handles are almoſt perpendicular; the Plough, 


man therefore ſtands in an erect poſition. Four horſes all i 15 
a breaſt pull againſt the beam in thongs of leather cords, gs 
nerally made of the ſkins of deers. Behind the ploughman, 15 
b eve 


man follows with a ſpade to compreſs the ſtrong furrows vid 
reſiſted the ſide boards. The driver confronts the ploughma 
holding the reins of the horſes collected in a croſs ſtick 3 fe 
long: in this aukward poſition, the driver moves backwar; 
and neither example nor precept can convince the people ci: 
better mode of culture, Horſes for the plough are ſold x 
| L.6 or L. 7 ſterling. 


Aericulture, Produce, &c.—Sowing commences about th 
beginning of April, and continues to the end of May: This 
period is occupied in ſowing oats, barley, and particularly po- 
tatoes; the greateſt attention is beſtowed on this root, as it 
makes up more than one-half year's ſubſiſtence, with the fil 
and herring Lochduich furniſhes in the months of Auguſt and 
September. Every tenant who farms L. 20 rent, general 
has 20 milch-cows, and ſows 4 bolls of oats, and half a bal 
of barley. Indeed, as is already obſerved, the great aim is to 
have a plentiful crop of potatoes; for the other crops hare 2 
variety of weathers to encounter, and cannot therefore be de- 
pended upon. The moſt competent judges of the ſoil and cli 
mate, ſuggeſt the plan of raiſing potatoes and green crops a 
the beſt Highland farming ſcheme. It is cuſtomary to cut 
down a great quantity of natural graſs in the month of Auguſt 
which, after receiving proper ſeaſoning, is made into ropes of 

two fathoms in length, and then twiſted two-fold : being thus 

| compreſſed, it requires leſs room in barns, where all their crops 

are laid up. This proceſs has another advantage; ; for, in this 

mode, It is carried with the greater facility, ! into > diſtant Los 
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for the relief of weak cattle in ſtormy * land 
: divided into oxen- gates, pennies, and farthings, In the 
zrſt, there is room for 6 bolls ſowing. The arable land with- 
in the pariſh is indeed very incon Gderable, , for 16 2 pennies, 


er 54 oxen-gates, comprehend the whole, It i is found, that 


every penny of land, with its proportion of hill graſs, ought 
to maintain 8 milch- cows, with their. followers of yield cattle, 
that is, 3 heads, nctoding the calf, after every milch-cow. 


Tnconveniencies. ——The want of re roads, 1 uel, and wood, are 
hardſhips with which the people ſtruggle. The ſcarcity of fuel 
ariſes from the inceſſant rains, the great expence of ferrying 
heavy moſſy peats over arms of the ſea, and of leading them 
from the ſummit of high hills. To all theſe may be added, the 
want of ſalt: this was never more ſeverely felt than on the 
29th of July, 1791; when the take of herring in Lochduich 
was ſo immenſe, that a ſingle boat killed 4 laſts in a night; 
but when this ſource of wealth was at the door, the ipariſhi- 
oners could find no ſupply, and ſome were neceſſitated to com- 


'mit the herrings to their original bed. The farms which are 


baſes to high mountains, as in Kintail, ſuffer great loſſes from 
what is called Scriddan, or © mountain torrent.” After hea- 
j rains, the ſummit of the hills are ſo impregnated, that the 
mountains may be ſaid to be in labour, till an aperture 18 made 
by chance ſomewhere on their ſides; the exploſion which then 
ſucceeds is loud and alarming. Gravel and maſly ſtones roll 
together, and deſolate the fields beneath. The farm of Auch- 
urn, in Glenelchaig, once a populous town, was, in 1745, 
rendered uninhabitable, and is fince converted to a grazing, by 
a awful Scriddan. The traces of theſe eruptions have, to the 
eye of a traveller, all the appearance of a military road, in the 
lace of the ſteep aſcent of the mountain. 

A juſtice of the peace would be an uſeful member of ſociety 

Vol. VE. © Ii in 
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in Kintail: this defect, however, is nearly remedied by a by 
ron baillie, who viſits the place quarterly to ſettle all differes. 
ces. Very great diſcouragements are given to law-ſuits of & 
very deſcription : the baillie in general is the fole arbiter. The 
recovery of {mall debts, encroachments on marſhes, and ri. 


paſſing the laws of penfolding, are the uſual ſubjects of dil. 
cuſſion. 


Schools, Eecleſiaſtical State, and Poor. — There is a parochial 
ſchool at Croe-fide, with a ſalary of 200 merks; and another 
ſchool at Glenelchaig, ſupported by ſubfcription from the te- 
nants, many of whom are Roman Catholics. 

The heritors of the pariſh are only two, Francis Humber- 
ſtone M*Kenzie of Seaforth, and Alexander Chiſholm of Chif. 
holm z neither of whom reſide. The king is patron. The rent 
is L. 800 ſterling. The ſtipend amounts to L. 55 :11:18 
ſterling; with L.3:6:8 for communion elements, beſides a 
glebe. There has been no augmentation of ſtipend within the 
preſent century. A catechiſt was eſtabliſhed at Glenelehaig, 
with a falary of L. 15, which is now reduced to L. 5. The 
prieſt lives in the town of Dornie, where he has built a dwel. 
ling; but he has no meeting-houſe. The church is called 
Kiel-Duich. There are no traditional accounts of the original 
building. In 1719, it was burnt by the ſame ſhip of war 
which demoliſhed the caſtle of Donan ; but it is at preſent in 
excellent repair. All the people from the pariſh of Glenſhedl 
bury in this church yard; though it is evident, from the names 
of feveral towns in that pariſh, they had once burial places a. 
mong them. 

The poor's roll contains 15 perſons: and fuch of theſe 2 
are diſabled by age or ſickneſs are ſupported by the inhabitants, 
who ſend them ſupplies by the hands of ſome of their friends 
The Sunday colle & ions muſt be very ineonſiderable, as on! 
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one-third of the pariſhioners can meet at the uſual places of 
worſhip, which are three, Kiel duich, Glenelchaig, and Dor- 
nie. From iſt June to 12th Auguſt, the people follow their 
flocks to hill grazings. The annual diſtribution to the poor, 
therefore, does not exceed 50s. or 608. +— There is no other 
public fund in the pariſh, except 50,000 merks Scotch, morti- 
fed by the late Mr Alexander M*Rae, of Dornie; and left 
under the management of the King's College of Aber- 
deen, for educating the children of the neareſt deſcendants; 
from Alexander M*Rae, ſon of Mr Farquhar M*Rae, the firſt, 
Proteſtant miniſter in the pariſh of Kintail ; of whom is de- 


ſcended the preſent Mr M*Rae of InFerinate, the only. gentle- 
man reſiding within the pariſh. | 


Population Table. 


Number of ſouls in 1755 693 Maid-ſervants += 63 
——— in 1792 840 Married perfons — 13g 
Proteſtants - 654 Children under 6 years 140 
Roman Catholics * 136 Widows - - 26 
Males - - - 395 Marriagesin atwelvemonth 13 
Females +», 446 Births do. 3654 
Men-ſeryants - |. 26 Burials do. — 2 

| 1i 2 MMiſcellancous 


i Reaſons fur the growth of Popery. | xt, The Preſbytery- of Lochearron in 


1773 entered into a reſolution, and paſſed an act obliging every member thereof 


to keep regular regiſters of baptiſm. And that, inſtead of the uſual due, one 
killing ſhould in future be exacted, to enable the ſchoolmaſters to keep vp 
and preferve the regiſters Many of the moſt ignorant in Glenelchaig 
hearing of the new act, conſidered it as a heavy grievance ;" and, to avoid its 
conſequence, applied to Roman Catholic prieſts for baptiſm, and in the heat 
of paſſian dragged whale famities after them.——26, Popery has increaſed 
by intermargiages. When a"Proteſtant man .marries a Roman Catholic wo- 
nan he has very little domeſtic peace or happineſs till he profeſſes that re- 
ligion, in which, he is often told by the wife, falvation can only be expete# 
| | | This 
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Miſcellaneous Remarks.—=The imports are meal, whiſky, jj 
nen, tanned leather, fir-planks, and ſhelly ſand for manure, 
The exports are, black-cattle, horſes, furs, kelp, tallow, but. 
ter, and cheeſe.— There are 20 tons of kelp manufactured 
every fecond year; excluſive of the privilege given to the te. 
nants, to uſe ſuch quantities of ſea-weed as are ſufficient tolay 
down their barley and potatoes. 

The dearth and ſcarcity bf 1782, was not perceptible by the 
inhabitants. Since 1746, famine did not ſhew its face ſo 
much as in fummer 1991, when 440 bolls of meal were im- 
ported, and fold in the pariſh at 188. 6d. per boll. The wound, 
however, was ſoon healed by the uncommon take of herring 
in Lochduich, the enſuing ſeaſon. 

Men- ſervants generally receive from 308. to 40s. The dai- 
ry maid gets 5 merks; beſides one-half of the ſkins of all the 
calves that are killed as a perquiſite. Many, however, depart 
from this mode, from conviction that the fpirit of it is fatal to 
the young ſtore.” 


« 


This is 4 web which catches many a filly fly—34, Itis to be regretted tht 
the people are ſubject to low and melancholy fits, which (as is conjeQtured) 


ariſes from too much hazy and damp weather; on theſe occaſions a prief, 
with whom the art, of exorciſm is ſuppoſed to be found, attends for relieft to 
the diltreſſed. If it happens that a kind providence thereafter removes the 
walady, the glory of the cure redounds to human frailty, and the pretended 
miracle becomes the ground and oſtenſible reaſon of converſion.— Laſtly, The 

people in the diſtrict of Glenelchaig, where Popery prevails moſt, are er- 
tremely ignorant, and eaſily become the dupes of trafficking prieſts —lo the 
laſt century, there were no eſtabliſhed ſchools in the place; as yet few, if any 
at all, of the tenants in this glen, read or underſtand the holy ſcriptures 
There are however grounds to believe, that the Society for propagating Chil 
tian Knowledge will ſoon appoint a ſchool, whexeby the bleſſings of knov- 
ledge may be more liberally diffuſed through ITY which i ks. i the nes 
W 2 1E F-05730" £526 Pane 14 1885 
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The caſcade of Glommach lies in the heights of Glenelchaig 
fr from public view. The fall of water is very conſiderable; 
ind rendered awful by the darkneſs of the ſurrounding hills and 


woods: The light which predominates at this place ſeldom ex-- 


ceeds twilight brightneſs *, of 

From 
* 
* Remains of Antiquities —The caſtle of Donan was built in the reign of 
Alexander III. of Scotland, to refiſt the depredations of the Danes. It com- 
manded a very extenſive proſpect; and is ſituated in the weſtern extremity: 
of the pariſh, It had the full command of Lochduich and Lochlong, ſo as 
to ſecure the pariſh from annoyances by water.———Colin Fitz Gerald, from 
whom is deſcended the preſent family of Seaforth, was made conſtable of 
this caſtle, for the valour he diſplayed at the battle of Largs in 1263.—— 
Previous to Sheriff-muir this caſtle was taken from the King's troops by ſtra- 
ugem. A neighbouring tenant having applied to the governor. for ſome 
hands to cut down his corn, as he ſaid he underſtood from, the. face of the 
lies, and the croaking of ravens, that a heavy ſtorm was impending, and 
that nothing but a ſudden ſeparation of his crop from the ground could ſave 
his family from ſtarvation, the governor readily yielded to theſe preſſing ſot= 
citations. But the ſoldiers, on their return, diſcovered the deception too 
late; for the Kintail men by this time were reaping the ſpoils, and keep» 
ing poſſeſſion of the caſtle ——At full ſea, Donan is incloſed by water, and 
formed into an iſland ; but at ebb, is connected with the main land. This 
alle was demoliſhed in the year 1719, after the battle of Glenſheal, by 2 
ſtip of war. Some of the bullets are (till found in moſſy ground at the diſ- 
tance of a mile above it; and are uſed by ſome of the oldeſt inhabitants as 
veights ta ſell butter and cheeſe.—lt appears that when the caſtle was en- 
tre, it conſiſted of a tower and rampart ; the fragments of the forwer, which 
was built long before the rampart, meaſure 4 feet broad. The only entire 
ud remaining part is the fountain, which is ſtill incloſed by a wall of 15 
bert high in an octagonal figure. This draw-well was once drained at great 
expence, with the proſpect of finding treaſure, which was found to conſiſt on- 

Vol ſome ſilver ſpoons and {mall fre arms : the water is ſlill ſweet and « 
god quality,——The roof of the caſtle was lead. The oldeſt inhabitant of 
. ers to have keen the Kintail men 13 5 aj. fume 
leiden roof, Jult as they u were ſetting ont for the by Dera 
where this reſolute band was cut to pieces. Tor * % Tony E 1 
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2 41. 


From the beginning of Auguſt to che end of Semptember, 
there are 30, and ſometimes 50, veſſels in queſt of herring in 
Lochduich ; many of theſe come from the borders of England 
to buy with ready money. Salmon, by reaſon of the long 
duration of ſnow on the mountains, and the coldneſs of the 
water, - ſeldom appear in this loch before the month o 
June, and continue there to the middle of Auguſt. Ling, 
ſkate, cuddies, lythe, and mackrel, are alſo found in Loch- 
duich z though not in uch abundance as in the neighbour. 
ing lakes. 

In a rivulet before the and; are found garnet ſtones ; and 
at Innexinate lime-ſtone and aſbeſtos. 


There have been Coral bards 1 in Kintail ; 4 John Mac Rae, 


** Mac Curchi, the laſt of them, emigrated to America; not 
from neoceffity, for he lived in affluence. In America, he met 
with ſeveral misfortunes 3 which occaſioned his compoſing a 
tale of woe, pointing out his own infatuation in leaving his n. 
tive {oil wantonly, But what chiefly exalts his reputation as a 
poet, was a ſong he made after a great loſs of cattle, little 
ſhort of any thing in Gaelic compoſition. 
NUMBER 
In 1719, 300 Spaniards were poured into this country, to aſſiſt thoſe who 
withed for a reſtoration of the Stewart race.—They kept their magazine d 
powder and ball behind the manſe ; but, after the battle of Glenſheal, they 
ſit fire to it immediately, left it ſhould fall into the hands of the King's 
troops. Theſe balls are ſtill gathered up by fportſmen ; and are found is 
great abundance upon the glebe. 
'  Dounan Diarmod, or Fort of Diarmod is before the manſe. It is of a circular 
figure, 20 feet high and of the ſame breadth. There is no other ſpot on the 
fame plain which commands fo great a profpeR. There is a well on the out- 
and the beſt harbour for ſhipping in alt Lochduich ———Diarmod's tomb 5 
on the N. E. of the fort. The rough ſtones of which it is compoſed are regis 
larly placed by the hand of art, and meafure 15 feet by 3. The Campbell 


who reſort to the place, often viſit and meaſure the tomb of that Fingalian 
hero. 
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NUMBER XX. 


PARISH OF NORTH KNAPDALE. 


— 


(PRESBYTERY OF INVERARY, SYNOD AND COUNTY 
OF ARGYLE.) 


By the Rev. Mx. ArcAtBalD CAMPBELL. 


————— — — — — — 


Name and Antiquitics. 
3 fignifies, in the Celtic language, Bill and 
1% dale. Previous in the year 1734, the two K nap-dales, 
North and Sbuth, formed only one pariſh, called Xiltvick 
Ochtrmaig. This Mar Ocharmaig was an Triſh ſaint, who took 
up his reſidence 'upoh a ſmall iſland, in the vicinity of the pa- 
rſh: he occaſionally made excurſions upon ſhore ; and foutitt. 
el different chapels, in the neighbourhood. — After the Scottifh 
kings got Tome footing in this territory, upon the defeat of 
the Danes by Alexander III. at the battle of the Largs, 
this pariſh was granted to the family of Eglinton, and that 
family probably gave its teinds and patronage to the abbey of 
Kilwinning in Ayrſhire 3 at the Reformation, this abbey en- 
oed all theſe rights. In former ages, the whole of this 
welt coaſt of Argyleſhire was perpetually expoſed to the de- 
ſents and depredations of ftrangers. The Iriſh, from the 
fouth, and the Danes from the north, formed many ſmall co- 


lonies, 
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lonies, at a convenient diſtance from the ſea z but the origin 
inhabitants never allowed them to penetrate further. Then 
are many monuments, of the remoteſt antiquity, which not 
only prove the martial ſpirit of our anceſtors, but alſo, thy 
they conducted operations with a method ſcarcely to be er. 

pected in theſe rude ages. For a tract of 150 miles, watch 
towers were ereCted in fight of each other, If an enemy land. 
ed, or if he was ſeen hovering in fight, in the courſe of tw 
hours, the whole country was alarmed; and the inhabitant 
| repaired to the ſhore, completely armed. The ſignal was to 
kindle a fire in each of theſe towers; and, as quick as lighten. 
ing, all were illuminated, and all the country in motion. — 
When any chief or hero diſtinguiſhed himſelf in battle and fell 
a monument was erected to his memory. This monument 
conſiſted of a ſtone ſet up perpendicularly upon the ſpot; 
and the length of it determined the eſtimation in which the 
hero was held by his countrymen. —— The heroes, celebrated 
by Oſſian, were amilitiaeſtabliſhedin Argyleſhire, for thepuryoſ 
of defending the country upon any ſudden emergency. They 
alſo v were the dernier reſort in battle, becauſe they were the 
beſt men that could be picked from the whole diſtrict, Their 
fame was ſo great, that the Iriſh were obliged to have recourſe 
frequently to their aſſiſtance, to defend them from the north» 
ern nations. When we behold ſuch evident marks of g- 
mus, among a rude people, we naturally regret that it is not 
in our power to delineate the civil polity by which theſe times 
were regulated. 


Pragreſt of Civilization. —Philoſophers, and men of ſpecul- 
tive genius, often amuſe themſelves with melancholy deſcnp 
tions of what they ſuppoſe muſt have happened in theſe bar 
barous ages, without the leaſt allowance for the happineſs and 
independance which in ſome degree is peculiar to this 

x ; 
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Of old, the chieftain was not ſo much confidered the maſter as 
the father of his numerous clan. Every individual of theſe 
{ollowers loved him with a degree of enthuſiaſm, which made 
them chearfully undergo any fatigue or danger. Upon the o- 
ther hand, it was his intereſt, it was his pride, and his chief 
glory, to requite ſuch animated friendihip to the utmoſt of his 
power. The rent paid him was chiefly conſumed in feaſts 
given at the habitations of his tenants. What he was to ſpend, 
and the time of his reſidence at each village, was known, and 
provided for accordingly. 'The men who provided theſe enter- 
tainments partook of them; they all lived friends together; and 
the departures of the chief and his retinue never failed to oc- 
cation regret. In more poliſhed times, the cattle and corn 
conſumed, at theſe feafts of hoſpitality, were ordered up to 
the landlord's habitation : what was friendſhip at the firſt be- 
came very oppreſhve in modern times. Till very lately, in this 
neighbourhood, Campbell of Auchinbreck had a right to car- 
ry off the beſt cow he could find upon ſeveral properties, at each 
Martinmas, by way of mart. The ifland of Iſlay paid 500 
ſuch cows yearly, and ſo did Kintyre, to the M' Donalds: the 
Crown now has converted theſe cows at 205. a head, and tak- 
en away this badge of flavery. | 


The inconveniences, attending this ſtate, aroſe from the pet- 
ty quarrels between neighbouring clans: theſe took their rife 
from a ſpirit of plunder and depredation, and from points of 
fantaffical Hbnòur; and they ſeldom endured long at a time 
the weakeſt party giving way, and keeping quiet until times 
and Circumſtances made him a match for his antagoniſt. It is 
remarkable, that no conſiderable family was ever annihilated 
by ele inteſtine broils ; a proof, that they were not ſo de» 
ſtuQtiveras; at this diſtance of time, we are apt to believe. 
"At the period now under review, the Scottiſh kings had no 
Tithothty Whitever'in this part of the country; bir the con- 
Vol. VI. K k : trary, 
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trary, the MDonalds of the Iſles aſſumed regal powers, au 
actually held parliaments, or meetings of a ſimilar nature, 
where they enacted laws. — The difpute between Baliol and 
Bruce changed this ſcene. The Bruces travelled through Ai. 
gyleſhire in the courſe of their peregrinations. After they 
were eſtabliſhed upon the throne, this part of their domini. 
ons bechme an object. They brought the M*Donalds and o- 
ther clans to ſome kind of ſubordination. At laſt, they built 
fortreſſes ; and gave the command of them to military captains, 
From this'time, in their different wars with the Engliſh, they 
had recourſe to the aſſiſtance of the Highlanders. It became 
neceſſary for the chieftains to lead their followers to the loy 
country; and of 'eourfe to contract debts. 

From this'#ra; the condition of the middling ranks became 
worſe; for the eefs found it neceffary to lay on an addition 
to:their yearly revenue, in order to defray the expence incurred 
in attending the ſovereign. This innovation, in ſome mea- 
ſure, ſlackened the ancient friendſhip ; and, in order to en- 
force-obedience, it was neceſſary to have recourſe to penal laws, 
The king accordingly gratified his feudal barons in this reſpeQ; 
indeed he could not act otherwiſe, for chele batons: were ab 
ways formidable to his throne. 

The: firſt dan of kingly government brödsss gibbets upon 
almoſt every feudal eſtate. Without trial or jury, the propric- 
tor hanged without mercy or remorſe.—— The evil became at 
laſt ſo flagrant, that a jury and bailliff or ſheriff was intro- 
duced: but it did not cure the miſchief ; for this law - officer 
was frequently pratified for the blood he ſpared ; and, if a cub 
prit was poor, he was thonght a' very proper ſubje for the 
gallows.—In ſhort, this deſpotic ſyſtem was not effectually te- 
formed until the year 1748, when theſe abominable juriſdic- 
tions were totally aboliſhed. —— The effect of this reformatio! 
was aſtoniſhing. No ſooner were men emancipated from thei! 

| fetten 
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ſetters than they began to improve their properties. Within 
theſe 30 years, the face and condition of this country has un- 

dergone the happieſt change, as appears by a variety of uſeful 
improvements. 


Extent, Soil, Climate, &c. The extent of this pariſh is a. 
bout 12 miles in length, and 3 in breadth, An arm of the ſea 
interſects it nearly into two equal parts. It is bounded on the 
weſt by the Atlantic ocean. The ſoil, for paſture and: tillage 
is excellent; and of arable ground there isa very great proporti- 
on. The climate is rainy, as is the caſe all along the weſt 
coaſt ; but the rain is very favourable for the paſtures, The 
inhabitants are healthy; but, owing to their {tile of living, they 
are ſometimes viſited with putrid fevers, which are often fatal, 
for want of ability to procure medical aſſiſtance. In ſummer, 
they live much upon fiſh and milk; and, it is ſuppaſed, that 
this mixture contaminates the blood. The practice of ino- 
culation has been a fortunate diſcovery. In this diſtrict, great 
numbers of children uſed: to _ of the en when it 
made its attack by contag ion. 

Among the hills of this darin Rom are many ſmall lakes 
abounding in the fineſt trout. Salmon is got in many places 
along the coaſt ; and the herring pay an annual viſit to many 
arms of the ſea, though not in great numbers. 
The hill called Cruach-Luſſa is the higheſt, in the pariſh, 
From the top of this eminence. a ſtranger, fond of the ſub- 
lime, might entertain his imagination with one of the grandeſt 
objects in North Britain. From it may be ſeen, towards 
the weſt, as much of the Atlantic as the eye can command, 
diyerſiied with a conſiderable number of the Hebrides, Iflay, 
Jura, Scarba, Mull, Seil, and many ſmaller iſlands, fer- 
ile in corn, and abounding in the fineſt paſture. The 
7 5% Oi b ISG a K k 2 3 north 
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north of Ireland, in a clear day, may be alſo diſtinguiſhed, an, 
eſpecially the iſland of Rathlin. 

Between the iſlands and the main land, the tide runs wig 
a velocity incredible to a ſtranger. Between Jura and Scarhy, 
the ſpace is about one mile over, in this narrow ſtrait. Three 
currents, formed bytheiſlandsand mainland, meet a fourth, which 
ſets in from the ocean; the conflux is dreadful, and ſpurns allde. WI is po 
ſcription: even the genius of Milton could not paint the horror of catt] 
the ſcene. At the diſtance of 12 miles, a moſt dreadful noiſe, as if ſtric 
all the infernal powers had been let looſe, is heard. By the con. WI Att 
flitoftheſe inanimate heroes, who will not yield, though fighting ber 
twice a- day ſince the foundation of the world, an eddy is form. kind 
ed, which would ſwallow up the largeſt hip oftheline : but at ed. 
full tide theſe combatants take a little reſt; and, when they not 
are aſleep, the ſmalleſt bark may paſs with impunity. This not 
gulf is called Cory-vreckan. tlls 

From this ſcene, turning to the N. one beholds the hill of BW wh: 
Cruachan, the higheſt in Argyleſhire, and among the higheſt WI tac 
in Scotland. This mountain looks like the fovereign of all the [ 
reſt, Even in the month of June, he does not put off hi 10 
ſnowy night-cap. The other hills, to the number of ſeven 
hundreds, in compariſon look like mole-hills. Upon the face 
of this landſcape, a great many lakes ſpangle to the ſun beam: tl 
and ſorm a proſpect truly romantic. The largeſt is Lochor, miſ 
about 20 miles in length, and 3 in breadth. This lake abounds true 
with plenty of the fineſt ſalmon ; and what is uncommon, the 
ſeal comes up from the ocean, through a very rapid river, in 
queſt of this fiſh; and retires to the ſea at the approach of 
winter. 


Natural Productiont, Cattle, and Stbecp. The diftrit of 
this county, properly called Argyle, eſpecially that part ſituate 
near the coaſt, is more fertile in grain than ſtrangers are apt e 
magint 
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imagine; and the paſtures produce the beſt cattle that appear in 
the Engliſh markets from the Highlands. 'The mode of ma- 
nagement is extremely faulty. That part of the land, which 
is ſtill in the hands of the farmers, is ploughed up every year : 
t is out of heart, and produces no adequate returns. The 
land, though of excellent ſoil, is poor; of courſe the tenant 
i poor alſo. The paſture grounds are always overſtocked with 
cattle. No argument or intreaty will induce the tenants to re- 
ſtrict the paſture to the numbers which would thrive properly. 
At the moſt moderate calculation, one-third of the cattle ſhould 
be reduced. —In the next place, no attention is paid to the 
kind of bulls ; provided there be a bull, the kind is little mind- 
ed. This is a capital error; for the moſt luxuriant paſture will 
not produce good cattle without attending to the breed. It is 
not hereby meant that a ſtrange breed ſhould be introduced; 
tis would by no means anſwer as to any ſpecies. of cattle 
whatever: the idea is, to take the beſt that can be found in 
the country . 

The principal cauſe of bad management, as to farming, ſeems 
to be the following: the generaticy of farms are poſſeſſed by 


4 


Much induſtry and expence has been incurred in introducing a breed 
of larger ſheep to this part of the country. There cannot be a more capital 
miſtake ; the natives of the ſoil, of whatever ſpecies, anſwer beſt. The 
true highland ſheep, if the experiment was fairly tried, would product finer 
wool, and more delicate fleſh ; the native wool now ſells at"2s. a ſtone more 
than the Galloway wool, but it is contended, that the country breed does 
dot arrive at ſuch a ſige, or to ſuch a weight of fleſh. The fact is admitted; 
but let one paſture native ſheep in place of the foreign breed, and balance the 
account of proſit and loſs, as follows: Native ſheep are not ſo liable to braxy 
and other maladies as the foreign; the wool is of ſuperier quality; the fleſh, 
i ol ſuperior delicacy; and upon the fame paſture that 8 foreign ſheep re- 
que, 19 of the native breed may be fed: the argument here is unanſwera- 
ble——Beſides no experiment has yet been tried to what ſize the na- 
tive ſheep could be brought. 


| 
| 
| 
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4 tenants : all of them ſhould be reſtricted to 2 occupier, 
The reaſon is, that 4 tenants, with their families, are 100 
great an expence upon the land, which is not able to ſuppor 
them properly, and pay the rent. Reduce the tenement to: 
families, and both have a comfortable ſubſiſtence z they have 
a greater-intereſt in the object; the little contentions which al. 
ways diſtract 4 are reduced to 2, and therefore agreater unanj. 
mity ſubſiſts : the 4 alſo, by having too much time upon their 
hands, are perpetually turning up the ground not in heart, and 
that ought to lie fallow; their labour in fact is not worth 44, 
per day: whereas, at real day labour under a maſter, they 
might earn 18. 


State of the People, Productions, Wc.—— The population of 
this country cannot properly be ſaid to be upon the decline, 
except as to one particular, and that is, the monopoly of x 
number of graſs farms in the hands of ſingle individuals. The 
high price of cattle, for ſome years back, is the cauſe of this 
check upon population. There are fingle, men who occupy 
ſome 8 and ſome 10 tenements, upon each of which there is 
only one herd. This misfortune would not be ſo very much 


to be lamented if theſe monopolizers had actually enriched 


their country in the ſame proportion that they have been the 
means of reducing the number of its inhabitants. If the men 
muſt take their departure, the leaſt apology ſhould be, that : 
greater number of cattle are raiſed: this is by no means the 
caſe ; for, if 1 or 2 tenements out of 8 or 10 are excepted, thelc 
ingroſſers of land breed no cattle : their chief employment 5 
to purchaſe cattle, and to prepare them for the Scotch and 

Engliſh markets. | | WY 
There are very few real good 0 bredi in ** conntry, the 
ſo very well calculated for the purpoſe. ; The proprietors a 
land, ſuch as reſide «ache the ſpot, for the accommodation of 
their 


8 
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their families, keep a few good milch-cows near them; and a 
ery few ſubſtantial tackſmen raiſe all the good cows which are 
now ſent to market. 'The great proportion of cattle that ap- 
pear in market are ſtinted in growth, by the bad management 
of the farmer. Theſe ſcraggy impoveriſhed beaſts are picked 
up by the monopolizers already mentioned; they are turned 
for a ſeaſon upon the deſolate land; and, in proceſs of time, 
become ſomewhat better; when they are turned off to make 
way for a new fleece. Cattle, properly paſtured, bring at an 
nerage L. 5 a head at market; but theſe impoveriſhed and 
ſtinted cows never exceed the price of L. 3: 10.—Were the 
monopolizers reſtricted to one, or two farms at moſt, it would 
in a great meaſure cure this evil, and would, at any rate, 
be the cauſe of rearing better cattle, and in greater numbers. 

The people employed in cultivating the ground are general- 
ly in indigent circumſtances z but farmers and day-labourers ne- 
rer enjoyed better times. The moſt of the young men go to the 
buſs-fiſhing for one half of the year, and return with good wa- 
ges: ſuch as ſtay at home at ann receive between 18. 
and 14d. per day. 

The produce of the pariſh conſiſts of oats, bear, and pota- 
toes, black-cattle, ſheep, and horſes. The rent is above L. 3000 
ſterling. In the year 1765, it did not amount to much more 
than one-half of this ſum. 

The number of tenements are 61 ;—of black-cattle 1200 
of ſheep 1400 ;—and of horſes 200. The quantity of grain 


riſed annually is conſiderable.— The heritors are 12 in 
number. | 
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Stipend, Poor, and Population. The tiends of the pariſh a- 
mount to 262 bolls of victual, and L. 18 ſterling of money: 
ont of which the incumbent receives 72 bolls of victual, 

21 $03, L. 32 
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L. 32 ſterling of money, and L. 3: 6: 8 for communion che 
ments; a ſtipend by far too ſmall for the preſent times. 
There are few poor, though a number of mendicants trat 
about; molt of whom might very well earn a ſubliſtence, 
The funds diſtributed ariſe from voluntary collections. 

The number of examinable perſons is 754, of variow apes 
255 cin all 1009. The return to the Dr. Webſter, in 178; 
was 1369 fouls. The annual average of births is 70, and o 
marriages 14. | 


Miſcellaneous Remarks.—'The Highlanders are naturally af 
a quick and clear underſtanding, with lively paſſions ; reſem- 
bling the ancient Gauls more than their neighbours of the loy 
country; being averſe to a ſedentary life, but fond of thoſe 
ſcenes where honour can be acquired by perfonal activity and 
courage, and regardleſs of toil and of danger. Though fond 
of money, they are averſe to thoſe habits of cool and flow ap- 
plication by which it is moſt ſucceſsfully acquired. By this 
part of their character they become, upon critical occaſions 
moſt uſeful for the defence of the ſtate.—The late Sir Archi. 
bald Campbell was an heritor of this pariſh. The riſe of this 
diſtinguiſhed man may be fairly imputed to his intrinſic worth 
and ſuperior abilities. —. To the morals of the lower ranks 
much praiſe cannot be given. This defect may be, in a great 
meaſure, imputed to the want of education. A parochial ſchooi 
cannot extend its benefit to any conſiderable proportion of an 
extenſive pariſh. Even parochial ſchools are but poorly en- 
dowed : the practice of private teaching in families has rendet- 
ed the better ſort too indifferent as to this public object. Ti: 
public, at large, do not encourage ſchoolmaſters according t 
their utility and importance in ſociety. There cannot be a mote 
fundamental miſtake. Much of the peace and proſperity of 


the community being cloſely connected with the good princi 
Pics 
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ples of the great maſs of the people, Puniſhments, in place of 
correcting, will only exaſperate untutored minds in ordinary 
caſes. Upon any dangerous convulſion, or public commotion, 
theſe minds are eaſily miſled by men of factious ſpirits ; the 
conſequence of which is often anarchy and confuſion, and the 
total ſubverſion of peace and good order. Such evil con- 
ſequences can never be prevented without knowledge and edu- 
cation 3 and for this reaſon men, in power and authority, ſhould 
pay particular attention to the ſubject, 
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NUMBER XXXI. 


UNITED PARISHES OF KILCHRENAN 
AND DALAVICH. 


(PRESBYTERY OF. LORN, SYNOD AND COUNTY or 


ARGYLE.) 
> 


By the Rev. MR. William CAMPBELL. 


Name, Extent, Surface, &c. 


1 ſigniſies, in the Celtic, the burying plac 

of Chrenan, the tutelar ſaint of the pariſh. Dalavichis 
ſo called from its contiguity to the water of Avich ; upon 
which it has a meal and waulk mill. 

The figure of the pariſh is nearly an oblong ſquare, cut in- 
to two in the direCtion of its length by Lochow. The land 
riſes, by a gradual aſcent on the E. ſide, 4 miles to the ſummit 
of a range of hills, called the Muir of Leckan; and on the N. 
ſide by a fimilar aſcent, 4 miles to the ſummit of another range, 
called the Mid-Muir. The muir of Leckan is 24 compute 
miles in length, and lies in the diviſion of Argyle. The Mic 
Muir, alſo 24 miles long, lies in the diviſion of Lorn.— Ile 
length of the pariſh is 12 miles, and the medium breadth d. 
— As this is the only pariſh in Argyleſhire which has no ſer 
coaſt, the odious and unproductive tax on coals, with the er- 
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penlive land carriage, makes this neceſſary article extremely 

dear, particularly in thoſe rainy ſeaſons in which peats cannot 

de ſaved. 

As there has been no aCtual ſurvey of this pariſh, the number 

of acres can only be computed by the length and breadth. The 

length, 12 miles, multiplied by 8, the breadth, is equal to 96 
ſquare miles, or 61440 Scotch acres. —— The ſurface is much 

liverfified with heights and hollows, interſected by numerous 

freams deſcending from the hills. Heath is the prevailing ap- 
pearance, excepting where the land has been in tillage. Near 
the ſhore of the lake, there is good natural paſture, much va- 
luable wood, and ſome improveable moſs. 


Lakes, 1flands, and Caſtles.— Lochow, with its numerous 
creeks and iſlands covered with wood to the water edge, with 
many copious ſtreams deſcending from the hills, forming 
numberleſs beautiful caſcades, preſents to the view objects 
well worth attention. Twelve of theſe iſlands belong to this 
pariſh. ——Surrounded by a clufter of other iſlands, lies the 
beautiful one of Iniſh-chonnel, with its caſtle. This caſtle, a 
majeſtic ruin of great antiquity, now covered over with ivy, 
was for ſeveral centuries the chief reſidence of the family of 
Argyle; and appears, from the nature, ſtrength, and ſize of 
the building, to have been accupied by a powerful chieftain, 
whoſe ſway and extent of territory we learn, from record and 
tradition, to have been immenſe. —— Near Inith-Chonnel lies 
lnſh-Eraith, mentioned by Dr. Smith of Campbeltown, in 
his authenticity of Oſſian's poems, as the place to which the 
traitor Erath beguiled Duara, as recounted in one of the ſongs 
of Selma. In this iſle are burying grounds, and the ruins of a 
chapel. Near this, is Elain n tagart, or ( Prieſt's iſle,” with 
lome traces the prieſt's houſe {till diſcernible. Lochow abounds 
wich trout and ſalmon.— Lochavich, antiently called Loch- 


L12 luina 


| 
| 
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luina, is a beautiful ſheet of water, of a regular triangul; 
form, about 8 miles in circumference, full of trout; having 
one caſtle and ſeveral iſlands, the reſort of gulls, cranes, wa. 
ter- eagles, and wild-ducks.— Near this lake lay the ſcene of 
an antient Celtic poem, tranſlated by Dr. Smith, called Cath. 
luina, or * the conflict of Luina :” and in the lake is an iſland, 
the ſcene of another poem, called Laoi Fracich, or © the death 
of Fraoch.” Many places in this neighbourhood are ſtill de. 
nominated from Offian's heroes. 'This lake diſcharges itſelf 
into Lochow by the ſtream or water of Avich, buried in wood; 
having ſix fine falls, with large circular ponds at the foot of 
each, and poſſeſſing the peculiarity of never freezing; even 
in the year 1740, not a particle of ice was obſerved on it, 


though the lake, from whence it iſſues, was entirely frozen 
over. | 


Mode of Cultivation. — The out- field lands are commonly in 
6 diviſions. After a tathing, by allowing the cattle to lie up- 
on the field at night, and after milking at noon, two or 3 crops 
of oats are taken. The land then lies ley for 3 years. The re- 
turns are commonly from 3 to 4 bolls gray or mixed oats, pet 
acre. The infield lands are in 4 diviſions : from one, potatoes 
are taken, which are commonly very good; from another d- 
viſion, bear, likewiſe good; oats ſucceed the bear, upon a third 
diviſion of the in- field or winter town land, but are not good; and 
the fourth diviſion is ley. The moſt induſtrious, who begin to 


| know the uſe of lime, which they have in plenty, ſow white in. 


Read of gray oats ; and have upon their infield land pretty good 
crops. Would they be perſuaded to pay particular attention to 
the raiſing of potatoes and other green crops from their in fields, 
with as much bear, hay, and oats, as they ean properly drei 
and manure, and allow their diſtant out- fields to lie entirely in 
paſture, they would certainly find it their intereſt. The es. 
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gence of raiſing thoſe crops often exceed their value. —Preyail- 
ing rains through great part of the year, with a precarious 
red-time and harveſt, render the climate of this country un- 
friendly to the growth of corn; therefore the chief attention 
hould be directed to the improvement of our graſs and cattle. 
—The inhabitants are beginning to keep fewer cattle, and of 
courſe, better graſs than formerly. The gentlemen are _ 
ticularly attentive in this reſpect. 

Mr Campbell of Sonachan incloſes, dreſſes, and limes ex- 
tenſwely for graſs-ſeeds. The farm upon which he reſides, 
beſides excellent paſture, gives him more hay than a numerous 
ſtock of black-cattle and horſes can conſume, Sheep he pays 
particular attention to; and has more than once gained the 
premium given to this country for the beſt: tups. Mr Camp- 
bell of Kilmartin, who has reſided only for a few years in this 
pariſh, has neatly incloſed and ſubdivided the farm he lives on 
for breeding a ſtock of black-cattle : few-in the county under- 
ſtand cattle better, or keeps ſo nice a ſtock as he does. —The 
incumbent poſſeſſes a well incloſed and ſubdivided farm. From 
the arable land, he takes a rotation of oats, green crops, bear, 
and graſs-ſeeds, with lime or compoſt. After one crop of 
hay, he paſtures for ſeveral years ;—uſes Small's plough, with 
two horſes, without a driver ;—keeps 400 breeding ewes of 
the ſhort or Linton kind, which he intends croſſing this year 
with Cheviot-hill tups. 


Words, Inns, and Roads. —Incloſing, cutting, barking or 
peeling, and coaling the extenſive woods in this pariſh, employ 
many hands. The woods are purchaſed by the Lorn and Ar- 
gyle furnace companies. The wages of the people employ- 
ed are, men from 18. to 18. 6d. women from 6d. to gd. per 
= Es 

There are 2 inns in the pariſh; one of them a very good 

houſe, 


| 
j 
| 
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houſe, with ſtables and boats at the ferry of Portſonachan, 
upon the ſhorteſt road to Bunaw and Oban. This road runs 
along the water of Naint through the romantic foreſt of Muck. 
airn.— The roads of this diſtrict are very bad, the ſtatute h. 
bour having been ſuffered to be expended on lines of road 
thought more immediately neceſſary, out of the pariſh, for ma. 
ny years. — At the ſouth end of the pariſh, Mr Campbell of Ki. 
martin and Mr Campbell of Inverliver, have advanced conf. 
derably in carrying on the line of road along the weſt ſide of 
Lochow, as Mr Campbell of Sonachan has done on the eaſt 
fide. 


Feclefraftical State, Poor, and Schools, —The preſent incum- 
bent, William Campbell, was ordained miniſter in 1944, 
The Duke of Argyle is patron and ſuperior. The living con- 
fiſts of 4 chalders of meal, and L. 400 Scotch, beſides L.66 
Scotch for furniſhing communion elements. There are nei- 
ther glebe nor manſe *.—There are 2 new churches,in the pa- 
riſh, at 7 miles diſtance from each other. 

In 1764, the number upon the poor's liſt was 19; and the 
only fund for their ſupport, ariſing from the ordinary collec- 
tions at the churches, amounted to L. 3 : 18 : 84 ſterling. The 
capital ſtock is now L. 64:11: 5. The intereſt of this ſum 
with the ordinary church collections, amounted in 1791 to 
L. 13: 14: 10, which was diſtributed amongſt 29 perſons, the 


number now upon the liſt. 
| From 


* As no church lands cout be found in the pariſh, the preſbytery deſigned 
a legal glebe, out of the neareſt and moſt contiguous lands to the church 2 
law direQs ; which, after being infefted in, (in the year 1747), and obtaining 
2 horning upon the decreet of preſbytery, the incumbent has been moſt unace 
countably kept out of poſſeſſion of to this day; ſo that, if his noble pation 
had not provided him with a commodious farm, his ſituation muſt have bett 
moſt uncomſortable. 
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Number of ſouls in 1755 1030 


— —— in 1792 1124 


Under ro * 255 
Between 10 and 20 220 
—— 20 and 30 198 
e 126 
40 and 50 118 
——— 50 and 60 76 
—  OGand7o 64 
— ;o and 80 45 
— $0 and go 20 
— 90 and 100 2 
A 
Females - 594 
Families — 280 
Reſiding proprietors, poſ- 


felling x farm eack 6 


1 Charity ſchool, 50 ſcholars. 
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From the length of the pariſh, and its ſituation on both ſides 
by Lochow, it is neceſſary to divide the ſchool funds, which 
makes the ſalary to ſchoolmaſters ſo ſmall, that there is much 
difficulty in procuring perſons properly qualified. 


Salary, L.12 o © 
1 Ambulatory, do. 12 do. do. 6 o 0 
1 Parochial, do. 25 do. do. £0... 
1 do. do., 33 do. do. 1 
4 Schools 120 ſcholars. L. 280 o 


There has been, beſides, L. 74 mortified by a lady of the 
family of Campbell of Achanabreak, for ſupporting the ſchool 


P opulation Table * 


Tackſmen, poſſeſſing 4 
farms enn 2 


— poſſeſſing 2 
farms - 3 

— — — poſſeſſing 
farm 8 


Small tenants - 90 
Miniſter — — 81 « 
Scholmaſter = I 
Shopkeeper = = I 
Innkeepers -  - 2 
Drameſellers - 2 8 
Smiths — > 3 
Houſe-carpenters = 2 


Weavers = - or 
Shoemakers . ä 6 
Taylors 5 - a PR” 6 


* 
— e err 1 
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Millers - - 4 Whereof under 6 months 


Packmen - 3 old of inflammation of 
Carrier - I the bowels Þ 
Waulk millers and dyſters 2 Ditto, of locked jaws ; 
Widows - 40 Ditto, of the ſmall pox 2 
Wood-cutters and dyke- Of the ſmall-pox, be. 
builders = 40 tween} and 4 years of 
Ferry. manat Portſonach- age — - I 
en en emma. Of a fever, between 20 


at Iniſherath 1 „ „ f 


Coupers — 2 Ofditto, between 30 and 


Married herds. - 18 40 - - 2 


Married workmen 16 Of conſumptions, be- 


Total of the above 280 tween 70 and 80 
Their children and fami- Of 8 between 80 and 
lies 5 844 - l 
Students of divinity” 19 Suddenly, between to 
Schoolmaſters, not houſe- „ | Wm 
holderss = 3 Population i in 1768, ac- | 
Average of births DG. cording to a liſt taken 
— of marriages 10 'by the miniſter 1500 
Dee one en | 23 Decreaſe ſince 1768 - 376 


The decreaſe ſince 1768 muſt, i in a great meaſure, have tak 
en place from the converſion of ſome very indifferent cor 
farms, upon which a number of people made ſhift to live, to 
very good ſheep and black cattle grazings, to which, in this 
climate, ſuch lands are beſt adapted. Though this has had the 
effect of reducing the number of inhabitants in particular di- 
ſtricts, it is ſuppoſed that, except when emigrations to foreign 
parts take place, it has neither tended to. diminiſh the populi 


tion of the kingdom, to affect the proſperity of this count!) 


or to render the condition 1 the lower ranks much worſe. In- 
A4 at} t/ | #4 5 14 i 7 deed, 
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deed, excepting upon the eſtates of the Duke of Argyle, the 
Earl of Breadalbane, and a few others, ſmall tenants in this 
country are very well ſatisſied when they can ſubſiſt their fa- 
milies, and pay their rents, without the addition of one ſhilling 
to their little ſtock. Two families only have emigrated to 
North America from this pariſh, for half a century. 


Miſcellaneous Remarks. —'The inhabitants are all of the Eſta- 
bliſhed church; and, to very few, have all been born in the 
pariſh, and baptiſed by the preſent incumbent, who is near 
go years of age, and the oldeſt member of the ſynod of Ar- 
gyle.— They are a ſober, regular, induſtrious ſet of people; 
generous, humane, high ſpirited, and loyal, when called to 
the exertion of thoſe qualities. In the year 1745, 80 able 
young volunteers offered their ſervices to their country; and, 
headed by the miniſter, appeared at the croſs of Inverary in lefs 
than 24 hours after he had received intimation, from the Duke 
of Argyle, of his Gracc's deſire that he ſhould repair thither, 
without loſs of time, with as many of his pariſhioners as could 
conveniently be ſpared. —lIf occaſion ſtill required, the inha- 
bitants of this pariſh would, with equal alacrity, turn out to 
defend their gracious ſovereign, and that happy conſtitution, 
under which they enjoy ſuch invaluable bleſſings. 
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NUMBER XXXII. 


* 


PARISH OF CRAWFORD- JOHN. 


(COUNTY AND PRESBYTERY OE LANARK, SYNOD or 
| GLASGOW AND AIR.) 


By tho Rev. MR. WILLIAM MILLER, 


Name, Extent, and Rivers. 
2 up appellation of the pariſh is ſuppoſed to have been 


taken from ſome perſon of the name of Crawford hay- 
ing had intereſt in it; and the addition of John has been afhz- 
ed by way of diſtinguiſhing it from a contiguous pariſh, called 
fimply Crawford, or ſometimes Crawford-Douglas, or Lind- 
fay. It lies in a direction from W. to E.—then turns north- 
ward, being of an oblong kind of figure, extending to about 
15 miles in length, and generally to about 6 in breadth. A ſmall 
river, called Duncaton water, which has its riſe near Carn- 
table at the head of the parith, runs the whole length of this 
diſtrict; and is well ſtored with trout, as are alfo ſeveral o- 
ther brooks and rivulets in the pariſh, particularly Blackbum, 
which is ſamous for a very excellent ſpecies, reddiſh in ths 
fleſh, and reſembling that of ſalmon. 


Agriculture and Sheep, =-Little can be ſaid as to the ſtate af 
| improvements 
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improvements in agriculture, che land in general being more 
proper for ſheep-paſture than for tillage. When the ſeaſons 
are favourable, and the harveſt early, the crops of grain are 
very good; but it ſometimes happens, in unfavourable ſea- 
ſons, that damage is done to the grain by froſts. In this caſe, 
the people are obliged to purchaſe ſeed for the enſuing year 
from other places at a great expence. 'This renders them a- 
verſe to cultivate the quantity of land they otherwiſe might ; 
there being only 20 ploughs kept in the pariſh, which, on an 
werage, do not labour above 30 acres each. The rife that 
has happened in the price of ſheep, tends alſo to produce an 
indiference about tillage, Beſides, the cultivation of land 
for grain requires much laborious work, while the manage- 
ment of a ſtore or ſheep farm is attended with eaſe and lei- 
ſure. There, are about 20 larger and ſmaller farms in the pa- 
riſh, each of which have ground proper for both tillage and 
paſture. 'The ſheep reared on theſe farms are of good qua- 
lity; particularly on Gilkerſeleugh mains, from which ground 
tups and wool have been produced that obtained public pre- 
miums. The number of ſheep in the pariſh is ſaid to be a- 
bove 12,000, though it cannot eaſily be aſcertained. The 
number of black cattle is likewiſe conſiderable. 


Natural Productions and Seats. —The natural productions 


are, oats, of which each farmer ſows from 10 to 5o bolls ; 


bear, of which only from ꝓ to 4 bolls are ſown on each farm; 
a little, peaſe z ſmall quantities of flax; and ſome potatocs. 
There is not much ſown graſs here, the ground being gene- 
rally open, and not fenced from the ſheep; but meadow, or 
bog hay, is cut on almoſt every farm. —— There are 2 gentle- 
men's ſeats in the pariſh, Gilkerſcleugh and Gleſpine. At the 
former, a ſtranger is agreeably ſurpriſed to find, in fo high a 
ſituation, incloſures laid, out with much taſte and propriety. 
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Here may be ſeen ſome fine; old timber, with a conſiderabl. 
tract of thriving plantations of different ages; and ſeveral 
judicious improvements are carrying on by the preſent yr. 
prietor. 


Minerals.—— Glendorch, in this pariſh, belonging to 11; fe 
Earl of Hopetoun, has afforded a very rich produce of lea 1 
to his Lordſhip for ſome time paſt. This valuable minery dat 
was alſo found on the lands of Glendouran ; but the working Sch 


thereof is now diſcontinued, on account of the irruption ct Sho 
water, On Gilkerſcleugh eſtate, lead was found. There i; 
likewiſe, on the ſame, property, a good limeſtone quarry, with 1 
abundance of white free-ſtone ; and a good appearance of coal, tact 
Upon the lands of Abington are {till to be ſeen veſtiges of rith 
work, which, report ſays, was in ſearch of gold, and that loc] 
quantities of that precious metal were found here by Bull. and 
more. 'Theſe lands alſo nr of a reddiſh co. ſes, 
B52 lugs uu | are 
FW (LM to 
| | Population © Table. | WM 
Number of ſouls i in 1755, 265... N amber of. fouls in 1789 * tio 
998882 ae in 1799, 599 ty: 
Es Tg vo ne ie 411 10 018% 2 Annu;! Co 
1 44440141 alen r0: 
4 On de top of Netherton-hill, eite to the houſe of Gilkerſcleugh, I 
an bit encahpment, conſi Hing of two circular ridges of ſtones one withiu Tl 
the other. The diſtance betwixt the inner and outer circle is upwards d 
zo feet; and the diameter of the former is 135 feet. Eaſt from this, art vl 
the ruins of a building, called Fairholm, cogfiſting of ſeveral apartments; iſ ſo 


ſuppoſed to have been the ſtorchouſe for this encampment. Near Crav- 
ford-John, ſtood a caſtle; ſome of the vaults of which are not entirely de- 
moliſned. Near this, is a moat in the form of a ſemicircle, 148 feet di- 
meter, which appears to have been eaſily filled with water from a ſpring 91 
the ſpot. The veſtiges of another old caſtle, two vaults of which are {i 


habitable, are to be ſeen ſtanding on a peninſulated rock at Snar. 
44281 
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I annual average of birtks Innkeepers  - 

| for 6 years preceding Wrights L 5 
1786 - - 44 Shit” OO EO 

preceding 1792 22 Maſons — — fs 


hy — + NW WEN O 


Annual average of deaths Weavers - - 
h for 6 years preceding A 
1786 - - 15 Shoemaker 
| — preceding 1792 16 Cooper ft * 25 
ö Schoolmaſter I Valued rent, Scotch I. 2369 


Shopkeepers - 4 Real rent, fterling L. 2500 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations, —A number of the inhabitants are 
tackſmen of farms; and there are ſeveral cottagers in the pa- 
tin. Some of theſe work in the mines of Leathills and Wan- 
lockhead : others poſſeſs a piece of ground under the tackſmen, 
and follow any kind of work that occurs, with a horſe or hor- 
ſes, whereby they are enabled to pay their rent.—The people 
are generally intelligent, ſober, and regular; but of late, ſeem 
to have more fondneſs for ſhowineſs of dreſs, and convivial 
meetings, than could have been expected i in ſo remote a ſitua- 
tion. Curling is a favourite diverſion among the commonali- 
ty; and even the gentfemen fometimes join in it. George 
Colebrooke, Eſq. is patron of the pariſh. —— Parc of the great 
toad from Glaſgow to Carliſle pailes through the pariſh, where 
it meets another great road from Edinburgh to. Leadhills. 
There are, beſides, ſeveral internal roads in the pariſh; to 
which great attention is paid; and the ſtatute-work is per- 
formed upon them annually. 
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PARISH OF EDDERACHYLIS 8 

e 

ced 

(PRESBYTERY OF TONGUE, SYNOD OF SUTHERLAX» leo 
AND CAITHNESS, COUNTY OF SUTHERLAND.) ' Ne 

rapi 

two 

By the Rev. MR. ALEXANDER. FALCONER. rar 

| Da! 

— — 20 

ten 

rug 

Date of Erection, Name, and Extent. ter, 

rr pariſh of Edderachylis was erected, together with the tor 
pariſhes of Diurneſs and Tongue, by the General A. WW «i; 

ſemby 1724, in conſequence of a petition, in the name of ie 1nd 
inhabitants of the pariſh of Diurneſs, preſented to the Ge- WW of | 
neral Aﬀembly 1721, which was ſeconded by the then Li dot 
Reay, fole proprietor of it; repreſenting the great need there Wl the 
was for its being ſubdivided into two or more pariſhes, on 2c. fon 
count of its vaſt extent. "Þ or, 
The name of the pariſh, as of all other andes in this coun- Wil to 
try, is Celtic, being deſcriptive of its ſituation, and ſignifying WWF one 
literally, © betwixt two kyles, or arms, of the ſea ;” becauſe Wil or 
of its lying being between Coaliz-cuin, which divides it on the Wl tan 
8. from Aſſint, and Caolis-Luiſſard, or -Laxferd, which, 0 | 
the N. ſeparates it from Aſhir. Caolis-cuin ſignifies © the nat Bi an 
row kyle;” and is ſo called, becauſe of a narrow part abou! Wl to 
the middle of i it, near Hand-rannoch, where there is a fer WW un 


which 
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which is not above 60 yards broad, though it widens greatly 
bore, and branches out into two conſiderable kyles, or lochs, 
much frequented by herrings : it is alſo broad below this place, 
ind incloſes a green iſland, called Stirks-ifland 3 near which is 
good anchoring ground for ſhipping. This kyle runs up into 
the land 5 or 6 miles. Caolis- Luiſſard, or, as it is pronoun» 
ced in the anglified way, Laxford, is a name compounded of 
two Celtic words, Lua and ard; epithets given it, and to the 
river which runs into the head of it from Lochſtack, from the 
rapid and high courſe of that ſtream. But, though theſe 
two kyles comprehend the country called Edderachylis, the 
pariſh extends a great way farther north, and includes alſo the 
Davech of Aſhir, which is a country of itſelf, interſected by 
z conſiderable kyle, called CGao/r5- 1n-hord, 2 miles long, of- 


IzA 1 — . 


ten viſited by fhoals of herrin ngs; and it ſeparates that very 


rugged piece of ground, called K-rru garbb, or © rugged quar- 
ter,” from the north parts of Aſhir, which are the beſt por- 
tions of it. Inchard is a contraction of two Celtic words, Ju- 
us and aird, ſignifying “ high-meadow,”! becauſe of the high 
and rich paſture grounds, lying on each ade of the kyle, and 
of the river, Which runs into the head of it, and which go 
doth by the ſame name. As for the name of this part of 
the pariſh, which the natives turn in Engliſh, Alſhires, and 
ſometimes more improperly Oldſhoars, in Celtic, it is Aſhir, 
or, which is its real meaning, Tir-fas ; a deſignation relative 
to that more fruitful and cultivated place, of which it was 
once a part, called Diurneſs, for it was the Fair-hir of old, 
a © waſte paſture grounds, belonging to the antient inhabi- 
ants of Diurneſs. 

The pariſh is bounded on the W. by the Atlantic ocean, 
and on the N. by the North Sea, to Cape Wrath, that terror 
io mariners, which ſtands at the head of the line ſepara- 
ing the pariſh of Diurneſs from this ; ſo that it is ſituated 

I in 
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in the angle formed by the Atlantic and North ſeas, The 
length, from N. to S. is 20 computed miles, and the breagy, 
10; Edderachylis being 12 in length, and 10 in breadth, aud 
Aſhir 8 in length, and 7 in breadth. 


Eccigſiaſtical State. — Beſides the pariſh church, there i; 
place appointed for public worſhip, and at the diſtance of {x 
miles from it, on the N. fide of the kyle of Inchard in Afhir, 
where it is the incumbent's duty to officiate once in ſix weeks; 
but as the pariſh church is ſituated as commodiouſly as it poſ. 
fibly could be, and pretty centrically upon the coaſt, the at. 
tendance of the pariſhioners there, eſpecially in good ver- 
ther, is rendered quite convenient, as boats can convey them 
eaſily from almoſt the moſt diſtant parts of the pariſh.—The 
church has undergone two ſeyeral reparations within the laſ 
20 years; has a ſlated roof; is well- ſeated; and every way fit 
for the accommodation of the pariſhioners. The manſe has 
alſo been twice repaired within the above time : it and ſome 
| of the offices have alſo ſlated roofs, as all the houſes in the coun» 
try ought to have, for nothing elſe can ſtand the violence of 
the weather . Upon the firſt eſtabliſhment of the pariſh, the 
miniſter had 800 merks for his ſtipend, together with 40 
merks for communion elements: but a reduction of it after- 
wards took place on occaſion-of a contract, entered into by 
the church of Scotland with conſent of the then incumbent, 
with Lord Reay; in whoſe hand they ſettled the whole mo- 
ney collected, as a ſund for paying part of the ſtipends of the 
pariſhes of Tongue, Diurneſs, and Edderachylis, at the rate 
of 42 per cent. The portion of that collection aſſigned to this 
pariſh was 11400 merks Scotch; the intereſt of which ſum 
being L. 28: 10, together with L. 15 yearly out of Lord Reay* 
"Ay xd | rent 


. 1500 ſterling. See Vol. III. page 582. 
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ent, conſtitutes the whole ſtipenf of Edderachylis at this 
ume, or L. 43: 10 in all, communion elements included ; be- 
ing not only below the minimum of the law, but one of the 
ſmalleſt in the church. And what Pn the proſpect, of 
any augmentation of the ſtipend, out of Lord Reay's eſtate, i is a 
ſpecial proviſion he made in his contract with the church, that 
his eſtate ſhould, in all future time, remainJunafſeQed by an 
further augmentation of the ſtipends, though a great part 5 
that eſtate conſiſts of church lands. But he and his a 
have given the ſeveral miniſters of this pariſh a ſmall farm, 2 
joining to the glebe, at the old rent, which is of conſiderable 
benefit for grazing. —The glebe, which lies upon the coaſt, 


and near the church, is of ſome extent; and has been valued 
at L. 40 Scotch *. 8 


Population and Character of the Peiple.— Upon a late ſurvey 
of this pariſn, the number of ſouls contained in it were found 
to be 1024; but, about 12 years ago, they exceeded this num- 
ber confi derably. One of the cauſes of this decreaſe has been 


the riſe that has happened i in the price of black-cattle, which 
Vor. VI. Nn 
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Save 


p Upon the ſhore of the 77 which extends about 3 x of a mile Jum a 
profuſion of ſea-weed, of the fort fitteſt for kelp: to this tlie ptelfnt 
incumbent thought he had a right; and that he might convert this ſeaweed 
to his own benefit, as. a. ſmall addition to his ſmall ſtipend; hut in this he 
unexpectedly found himſelf oppoſed by the family of Reay, who, thought fit 
to diſpoſe of this very ſearweed, as well as the reſt on their eſtate by leaſe 


to a Peterhead company; and upon his giving interruption to them, he was o- 
bliged to defend bimfelf in a proceſs for damages before the Court of 8eſ- 


on, who, after conſiderable expence and trouble to the incumbent, thought 
bt/ty decide) the affair. againft him, He is thus deprived of the! benę- 
ft ol, the whole {ea weed growing on his glebe, which was uſeful ty, him 


for other purpoſes, as manure to his land, and paſture to his cattle in the 
col ſeaſon of the year. 
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gave occaſion to ſome gentlemen, not reſiding in the pariſh, to 
take leaſes of extenſive grazings in it, which they manage by 
a few ſervants. Other people of ſubſtance living in the pariſh 
have, on the ſame account, alſo taken leaſes of additional 
grazings, removing the old poſſeſſors. Several families 
beſides, not ſatisfied with their circumſtances, as well as fe. 
veral fingle perſons of both ſexes, have migrated to the 8, 
country, and to cotton mills. The return to Dr. Webſter in 
1755, however, was only 869 ſouls, 

The number of baptiſms in the year, as appears from the 
regiſter, is at an average 35: but there is no record of burial 
kept; becauſe the people, experiencing great inconvenience 
in carrying their dead to one or two burial places, as in former 
times, on account of the great diſtance, and the ruggednels 
of the roads, have made choice of other places, the fitteſt 
they could find, near their reſpective dwellings, for that pur: 
poſe; ſo that, in this pariſh at preſent, there are no leſs than 
8 different burying grounds, though ſome of the old ones arc 
preſently in diſuſe. 

The inhabitants, or natives, (who are all, except a very few, 
of three names, MClays, Morriſons, and M*Cleods), are all 
Preſbyterians, and have been ſo, for ſo long a time back, that 
the preſent generation have no remembrance of ſeeing in the 
country any reſidenter of another perſuaſion. Notwithſtand- 
ing their detached, and diſtant habitations, they are remarkable 
for their attendance upon divine ordinances and public wol- 
ſhip, for the ſobriety and regularity of their manners and 
lives, without being addicted to any particular vice in any r- 
markable degree. Their character far peaceableneſs, and 
their harmony among themſelves, is uncommon. For thelal 
20 years and more, ſcarce one inſtance has happened of 20 
- quarrel or fight among them, or ſo much as of any of them 


xeceiving any bodily hurt from another. From their pradiics 
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of fiſhing, and early and conſtant acquaintance with the ſea, 
they are excellent boatmen, as well as ingenious, -and ready to 
earn any mechanical buſineſs ; ſo that ſcarcely any artificers 
in the pariſh but are ſelf-taught. And yet there are among 
them pretty good carpenters and boat-wrights, dry-ſtone maſons, 
coopers, and net- makers; and, as for ſhoe-makers, there is ſcarce 
2 man in the pariſh but can make his own ſhoes. They love 
alſo to appear as decent and clean as poſhble ; ſo that the fiſh- 
ers, who frequent this place, have declared they make the 
moſt decent and cleanly appearance of any Highlanders on 
the whole coaſt. The Muſes too are partial to the natives 
of this place, as if the air of the Edderachylies mountains had 
inſpiration in it; for there have been, of late years, ſeveral 
poets in this pariſh, whoſe compoſitions, moſtly of the lyric 
kind, have been admired by good judges, and have ſhewn 
them to be poſſeſſed of uncommon parts and genius. 


Black-Cattle, Sheep, Goats, and Horſes. — The principal de- 
pendance of the inhabitants for their living is upon their black- 
cattle; and, by a late enumeration, they are found to have 
2573 heads of the cow kind. The quality and ſize of their 
cattle are equal to thoſe of any other place in the Highlands, 
The price of an ordinary cow for droving, is 508. —of a good 
one, L. 3 —and of the beſt, L. 4. An ordinary milch-cow ſells 
at L. 3 za good one at L. 4;—and the beſt at L. 5. There 
are drovers, in the country, who buy up ſuch cattle as are ſent 
to market; and, after driving them to the ſouth of Scotland, 
and ſometimes to England, diſpoſe of them commonly to En- 
pliſh drovers. But, though the inhabitants deal principally in 
black cattle, yet, in the opinion of the moſt knowing people, 
the nature of the country ſeems more adapted to the rearing_ 
of ſheep; and it is thought, that it is owing to the inattention 
and careleſsneſs of the farmers, about that molt uſeful of all a- 

Nn2 nimals, 
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nimals, that they do not thrive better with them. Foxes, in. 
deed, are numerous, and very deſtructive, and not eafily de. 
ſtroyed, becauſe of the rocks and numberleſs lurking place, A 
which the ruggedneſs of the country affords them; eagles, and of tl 
other ravenous birds, deſtroy many lambs; but by diligent ei. 


mal 
ertipns perſiſted in, this country might be, in time, cleared of ron: 
all thoſe noxious creatures. Nay, it is more than probable, in | 
were Lord Reay to parcel out his lands in proper ſheep walks, 


annexing fit parts of his deer foreſt to the neareſt and moſt pro. 
per dwellings upon the ſhore, that none in Scotland would are 
equal thoſe upon his eftate, and that he might treble his rent 
by it. The only inconvenience would be, that he would, by 
this plan, greatly. depopulate his country. 

The whole, number of ſheep, preſently in this pariſh, i 
found to be 2629. The greateſt part of them are of the Galle 
way breed, having black or brocked faces, and their wool is 
coarſe. A ſheep, with a lamb, is ſuppoſed to be worth s 
and a good wedder, 9s. But there is alſo a mixture of an En- 
gliſh breed with the common. Galloway, which are polled, with 
white faces; theſe have | rather finer wool, and longer bodies, 
than the Galloway kind. Sometimes butchers from Invernel;, 
and other places, travel through the country, and buy whit 
wedders are to be fold in thoſe parts; and feamen have ailo 

a great demand for mutans often JP than can be an- 
fwered here. 

Of all parts of the Highlands, this ne ſeem to be one of 
the fitteſt, and beſt. for goats; yet it is the obſervation of 
the oldeſt and moſt judicious people, that they have not for 
ſome years anſwered here as formerly; whether owing to ſome- 
thing unfavourable in the weather, to the increaſe of bealt 
and birds of prey, or both. The preſent number in all this 
pariſh, is 1307. The only market for them is ſelling them 
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io les · ſaring men, when they fall low in proviſions: they com- 
monly give 78. or Bs. for an he, and leſs for a ſhe, goat. 

As for horſes, the principal uſe of them here, is the rearing 
of them for {ale, there being but little occaſion for theſe ani- 
mals in riding or huſbandry. The kind bred here is the Gar- 
tons; which are never houſed, feed themſelves in the mountains 
in ſummer and harveſt, and paſture near the houſes in 
winter and ſpring. They are of of a good ſize; and not inferi- 
or in quality to any in'the the Highlands. Some of the beſt 
re ſuppoſed to be worth 7 or 8 guineas. Here they are 
bought by dealers, in the country, at a year old, who carry 
them to the Orkney iſlands, and there diſpoſe of them at good 
prices : of late, purchaſers from the ſotith have found their way 


into the country, who buy all ſorts at good prices. The num- 
ber preſently in the pariſh'is'35r. - 


Rent, Fiſhings, &'c.——The preſent rent of the pariſh is L.230 
ſterling ; but the tack-duty; paid out of moſt of the different 
poſſeſſtons, has been of late greatly augmented; that of ſome 
of them to double, or more, of What they paid 20 years ago: 
yer it is reported, that when Lord Reay became proprietor of 
Edderachylis, properly fo called, the whole of it was held by 
2 gentleman in wadſet for the intereſt of 6000 tmerks. There 
are only two rivers in this pariſh where ſalmon are caught. 
One of them is at Inchard, which never paid any ſeparate 
rent to the proprietor ; but the tackſman of the neighbouring 
grounds has the profits of it, which amount only from 3 to 6 bar- 
rels in the year. The other is Laxford, where there is a con- 
ſiderable quantity of fiſh killed, and of an excellent quality; 
but the fiſhing does not commence ſooner than the middle of 
April, either there or on all this coaſt. The fiſhing of this 
ner, and of others within Lord Reay's eſtate, is rented by a 
company of merchants in Peterhead, who cure and export 


the 
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the fiſh to foreign markets, without ſelling any of it in the 
country : they have an agent, in the country, for managing 
their affairs, upon a farm of Lord Reay's eſtate in Diurnef,, 
This company have a leaſe alſo of the kelp-ſhores of his eſtate; 
which, if properly managed, would prove an object of grex 
importance, as theſe ſhores-are very extenſive, and covered 
almoſt every where with vaſt quantities of the beſt ſea- weed; 
but the ſmall tenants, occupying the lands next the ſhore, are 
the only manufacturers. who for their labour have but 2c, 
per ton, paid upon delivery of the kelp. As they work only 
when they can afford time from their other neceſſary af- 
fairs, the quantity of manufactured kelp falls far ſhort of what 
it might, and would be, were a ſufficient number of hand; 
employed, and better encouragement given. 

The rivers of this country abound alſo in trout, which are ex- 
cellent in their ſeaſon, as do alſo the leſs conſiderable ſtreams, 
of which there are ſeveral. The moſt valuable of theſe is the 
kind called white trout, ſomewhat like ſalmon. Another kind, 
found alſo in plenty in theſe rivers, is the darker ſort, with 
red and black ſpots. Some of theſe, as well as of the white 
trout, are found equal in ſize to grilſes or young ſalmon. 

The lakes are ſtored with variety of trout of all ſizes. 
Of theſe Lochmoir, at the diſtance of 7 or 8 miles from the 
ſea, is 3 miles long by half a mile broad, and never freezes in 
the ſevereſt ſeaſon. Lochſtalk is 2 miles in length, and 
half a mile in breadth. Both theſe lochs are connected by 2 
ſmall ſtream; and out of the laſt mentioned runs the conſi- 
derable river of Laxford. All theſe lakes and rivers form a 
pretty ſtraight line, which divide Edderachylis from the lands 
of Aſhir, and was formerly the march ſeparating theſe proper- 
ties from each other. Beſides theſe great lakes, a vaſt num- 


ber of ſmaller ones are interſperſed amongſt the mountains, 
moſt of them abounding with trout. 
1 Surface 
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Surface and Agriculture. The face of the country, like the 
ret of the Highlands, is mountainous and rocky, and, to a 
ſtranger, ſhockingly rugged. The more inland parts, which 
conſtitutes Lord Reay's deer foreſt, are nothing but a vaſt 
group of dreadful mountains, with their ſummits piercing the 
clouds, and divided only by deep and very narrow vallies, 
whoſe declivities are ſo rugged and ſteep, as to be dangerous 
to travellers not furniſhed with guides. Yet theſe wilds afford 
excellent paſture, in many places, to all ſorts of cattle, being 
clothed, to the tops of the higheſt mountains, with clover and 
laifies, and other rich paſture. In many places numbers 
of deer are to be ſeen, very large and fat, eſpecially in the 
harveſt ſeaſon ; for looking after which certain perſons, called 
forreſters, are appointed with ſalaries, in convenient parts of 
the country. The bounds of the foreſt are very extenſive, 
making a conſiderable, if not the greater part, of Lord Reay's 
eltate 3 but that part of it which is reckoned the beſt, and a- 
bounds moſt with deer, is that which belongs to this pariſh. 
The inhabited places are only thoſe next the ſea, and ſome o- 
tiers on the confines of the foreſt, which happen to be ſome- 
what level, and thereby fitter for rearing cattle, or the culture 
of corn; and though, towards the coaſt, the ruggedneſs of 
the ground be leſs, and the mountains feemingly ſubſide, or 
preſent a leſs awful and horrid appearance, yet rocks and 
marſhes, lakes and mountains, though of leſs magnitude, are 
al along continually intermixed ; ſo that, excepting paſture for 
cattle, it ſeems but very indifferently calculated by nature for 
ay other purpoſe. It is matter of no ſmall difficulty, even on 
the ſhore, to find a lot fit for a houſe to ſtand on conveniently, 
without under water, or ſome other remarkable diſadvantage. 
And as for the villages or dwellings, where the inhabitants 
make a ſhift to rear ſome corn, they have ſo great labour in 
clearing their little plots (many of which are no larger than the 
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floor of an orcinary room), by digging, turning out great ſtone, 
and grubbing ü up buſhes and underwood ; that, excepting the 
benefit of the ſtraw, for ſaving the lives of their cattle jn 
ſpring, conſidering eſpecially their toil in cultivation, they 
would ſurely find 'theif account” in abſtaining from agriculturt 
totally, aud ſpending their time in ſome handicraft employ. 
ment; but ils iſt Be underſtood concerning ſuch as do no 
work themſelves perſonally, but muſt hire others to labour for 
them, for that makes very great odds 1 in this country, —l: i 
True chere a fe ploüg 5 drawn by horfes, no leſs than 10 in dif. 
ferent parts 5f the pariſh ;'but there is fo little ground for them 
to go "upon, that 2 en as in the low country, 


could cali! ly perfor all the work of tlie ten “. 
iT; 857 1 15 5 work H n eon | The 
> 11909 10 io 597 fr „51d big 727: 


The Lane an ke eas called a Caſcroim, or crookel 
foot; being a crqoked. pizee of, wood, the lower end ſomewhat thick, about 
two feet and an half i in length, pretty ſtraight, and armed at the end with 
iron, made thin and ſquare to cut the earth. The upper end of this inſtry- 
ment is called the ſhaft, wheteas the löwer is termed the Bead: the ſhaft » 
bore the trook is pretty firaight Being 6 foot long and tapering npwards to 
the end, which is flendet ; juſt be low the erbok or angle, which is an obtu 
one; there muſt be a hole wherein a | ſtrong peg muſt be fixed, for the work 
way s right foot, in order to puſh the inſtrument into the earth; while in the 
mean time ſtanding upon his left foot, and holding the ſhaft firm with both 
hands, when he has in this manner driven the head far enough into the earth 
WtW'ofit Bend bf Mis body; the FARGO the dlod by ine from headed part of hi 
* taſfvdnient, SEL ure bf tits Kee Rid Phrt Of the Head ad à Pilerum, u 
BUR, Kehre te? Ty M tür? ine len Hindf Ant che: rocken 
push For anothervloa ih the! fame form: To see f or elgkt men aff it 
Work with this inſtrument, as is often to be ſeen, ſtanding Af upon one le 
and pulting with the other, wort * a 1 curious ue. to a Aran- 
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Win alf its diſadvantages the Caſeroim of all bene iz the pat 
turning up the ground in the country; for among ſo many tocks; a"ploog) 
| ran do little or nothing, and, where no rocks art; te earthy is cbm 
md marſhy, that cattle ure "not able to paſs over it; wthont . 
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The erops raiſed in this country are only oats and bear al- 
ternately. The kind of oats which anſwers beſt, is found to 
he a large bodied grain of a black colour, and a thick coat, 
which ripens early, and meals well z and the bear is the kind 
commonly uſed in the Highlands. Potatoes, though leſs than 
zo years ago ſcarcely known here, now conſtitute a conſider- 
able part of the food of the inhabitants. 

Notwithſtanding the ruggedneſs of the ground, and the 
wild appearance of this country, ſcarce any place affords a more 
commodious habitation to poor people, if there are any ſuch in 
it, For upon a farm of 20s. and ſometimes only of 10s. 
many families want none of the neceffaries of life; har- 
ing bread and potatoes, fiſh and ſome fleſh, wool and cloth- 
ing, milk, butter, and cheeſe, all the fruit of their own in- 
duſtry, and the produce of their farms. 'Their fuel they have 
alſo good, and on eaſy terms, every farm having plenty of 
peat moſſes free to all. Travelling, it muſt be owned, is 
difficult and diſagreeable, there being no roads, but ſuch as 
the feet of 'men and cattle have made; yet, when one has oc- 
eaſion to come to it, and remain there, he will find it as con- 
renient for the purpoſes of living as moſt parts of the High- 

Vot. VI. Oo | lands. 


Therefore it is of pretty general uſe in the Highlands, arid is of great antiqui- 
ty. One man can turn over more ground with it in a day than four are able 
to do with a common ſpade. For a ſingle man to delve as much ground as 
will require two pecks of bear ſeed in a day is nothing uncommon z nay, 
ſome have ſown four in a day's work. There are many inſtances of ſingle 
men in this pariſh, who with good ſeaſons have reared as much cotn as, with 
the help of potatoes, has ſubſiſted families of 6 or 7 perſons plentifully, by 
the Cafſcroim, But for this they have one advantage, denied to many o- 
thers, that there is always plenty of manure; for beſides what the cattle 
furniſh, there is almoſt every where the greateſt profuſion of ſea-ware, which 


makes the beſt manure, eſpecially when cut early in the print and mixed 
- Vith earth. 
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lands. Lying ori a coaſt well known to ſea- faring people; and 
frequented by ſhipping; any neceflaries the place itſelf cannot 
-Tupply are e than in moſt yn of the man 
„ne no bas 5 
Harbour, Aiſleryy E&t:— What Faderachylis hai hea 
ſtill is, happy in, far beyond other parts of the Highlands, i; 
thai fiſhidg, upon its coaſt, and its many excellent bays and har. 
+bours, where ſhipping of all ſizes:can- enter, and moor cloſe 
to the landz:avall hours of the day and night, in perfect ſafe. 
ty. Of theſe harbours are; Loch- Hudraut, erroneouſly marked 
Bad wel in ſome draughts of the coaſt ; La- Calva, which fig. 
niſies literally in tlie Celtic; ( good harbour; Lax, har. 
ing ſeveral good unchorages, of which Iand an Erinich, or 
e the Iriſhmaii 's iſland, is the beſt; Fraunacl- Moir, near 
. the entry, is a very ſaft place; Inchard has alſo a good hat. 
--bourz! and: ſo has Kyles- cuin, near Stirk's-iſland. There 
has not only bern a gruater quantity of fiſh killed on the coal 
of this /pariſhy: fon ſome years pail; than on the coaſt of ani o- 
ther place in che Highlands, but more herrings than what hav 
been killed on alk the coaſts of all the Highlands put together, 
Here there s noi perſon whoſe! ſole buſineſs is-fiſhing;' conſe- 
oagquemlypno fiſh is fqld, excepting herring yet every man is: 
-:fitſhery/and ſiſhes fr himſelf. Exrty village, and almoſt every 
-:houſe,(haba boat; nets, and all ſorts of ſiſhing tackle; yer, 
cone honſcholdersſ have 2 ur gi bhnate for anſwering different 
puipoſes. Ir ſummer/ glaſſocks} or fays, are got in great 
plenty..!dfaHFuly;:ihoals of mackarel, the forerunner of ib 
herring, appear. Soon afterwards, almoſt every creck and 
harbour are quite full of herrings 3 and ſometimes they femain 
ꝛoff and on the epaſt to about Chriſtmas ; at other times tf 
Jeuve the bays all at once in September;;tand no more is ſcen 
dofithem achat ꝓcar . Haddocks are killed oh thib»coaſt!alſo, 
ald in ſome years in great numbers, and they are co] 
boss 0 larger 


— 
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urger and fatter than in almoſt any other place; but again for 
ſome years, few or none of them are found. The uncommon 
goodneſs. of them, and the other fiſh» caught here, muſt be 
imputed -to the proximity of the Atlantic and North ſeas, 
and that there are fewer in purſuit of them than in more _— 
lous places. et ent yqau!! tt 
In the year 1789, * veſſels e BGA bolddfor 
Barra-head fiſhing, being forced into Inchard byr{tteſs af :wea- 
ther, and wind- bound there for ſome days, thought fit to try 
their luck where they wete, and met with wonderful ſucceſs 
in killing both cod and ling ſo that they were in ſuſpenſe, 
whether to proceed to Barra or remain there. They declared 
that, from former experience, they could hardly expect ſo 
great ſucceſs; in ſo ſhort a time, in, Barra; that the cod here 
were larger and fatter than there, at the ſame time of the year; 
and, if the ling would come in their proper feaſon, which was 
not then commenced in this place, im as great plenty as they 
uſed to do at Barra- head, they eould not but think this a bet- 
tet fiſhing {tation ; becauſewhat hing they had taken here, they 
ſquncb to be very good, and rather larger, ab well as the cod, 
than thoſe they uſed: to find there ſo that it is more than pto- 
- bable, had the joint ſtock company à proper repreſentation 
laid before them of the fitnaſs of this paxiſh for 4 fiſhing! ta- 
tion, they would conſider it, (as it in ali likalihood s), ihoom- 
parably more deferving of „5 
ment for the -purpoſe of fiſhing, than either Ullapool, o 

W or prog any other SORE 


3 Eaderaclelis, 2 on 3 it pro: is 2 
rakmbaricfrfaalh iſlands of different ſizes, many of them af- 
"tordingipaſture to ſmall -cattle, eſpecially lambs, in ſummer 
und harveſti: In theſe ſpots they require no herding, and are 
ale from face The only inhabited iſland is Handa. It is 
7e. 00 2 ; ſeparated 
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ſeparated from the main land by a narrow ſound, through which 
veſſels paſs with good pilots. Its name is Celtic, either 4. 
da, „ the ifland of one colour,“ or Aon-taobh, © the iſland gf 
one fide ;” in either of which ſenſes the appellation is juſt 
and applicable. For viewing it from the ſea upon the 8. it 
appears wholly, duſky and green; and riſes gradually by a gen. 
tle aſcent from the ſea upon the 8. ſide towards the N. ſo a; 
to conſiſt of one face or ſide, and to have nothing upon the N. 
but one tremenduous rock of 60 or 100 fathoms high in ſome 
places. "It i is a mile ſquare, having ſome fertile ſpots for rear. 
ing corn and hay, but the natural and proper application iz 
the converting it to a ſheep walk, as there no foxes could an- 
noy the flocks, nor contagion find acceſs to t The preſent 
rent 11. nnen 1 | 

2 1 OPSL | Migratory 


? | Here once bed 8d, Nee Hane a gentleman of the 
Aſſint M*Leods,”who' were a branch of the M. Leods of Lewis, or Shiol Tor- 
guilt,” He was lo of ſtature; bat. of matthleſs ſtrength, and (kill in arms; 


kept-alwaysa berlin or galley in this place with 12 of 20 armed men, ready 
for any enterprixe. Same alledge he practiſed piracy j but of this there is do 


certainty. By him it was that zunge Moriſon of Lewis of whom ſe- 
veral reſpectable families now living there are deſcended; was ſlain. This 
judge had King James VF's. commiſſion for maintaining juſtice and good or- 
der chat countsy;; and [though he was murdered by this MLeod, it was 


for no porfondqvanrtl; ot injury dene MLebd himſelf; but in revenge of hi- 
being inſtrumental in putting to death one of that family, Who acted a - 
luird of Lewis. The preeeding laird of that place dying without lawful iſſue, 
but leaving a'number-of/ natutzl ſons, (ſome ſay 60), a contention aroſe + 
mong them about the” ſudeeſſion to the eſtate. The eldeſt being not ſo po- 
pular among the name; as one other eſpecially, the ſon of a gentle woman | 
whoſe parents were of conſiderable! influence among the tribe; was obliged to 
leave Lewis, and live upon the main land. Judge Moriſon being inform 


ed that there was a French veſſel employed in killing fiſh! epntrary to law up- 


en the:neighbouring:coalt, ſent for the reputed laird, who lived near bat 
place, auc ing adh u. party along with him, boarded” this veſt} 24 
e price t bet whether by Rrels of 'weathers or eln ther n 
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Migratory Birds —Iſland Hauda is remaxkable for being che 
reſort of vaſt numbers of en of different kinds, which 
10 * ; 


* below the houſe of the eldeſt of the e the main lang, 
vho in this way getting his rival within his power, had him immediately put 
to death by hanging bim up, thinking no more was neceſſary to bis e- 
<eeding to the poſſeſbon of the eſtate of Lewis. But the death of the u- 
conrite young man ſo irritated che whole clan of Nr Leod, hae hey v. 
ſolved nothing except the death af the judge ſhould. atone, fon it, endithis 
Litle Fobu MP Dboil mbich Hvifedon, being univerſally reputed the figteſt per- 
ſon for this enterprize, it was committed to him accordingly. The judge, 
informed of his danger, thought fit to come and wait on the maſter of Reays | 
who then lived in Diurneſs, about the Chriſtmas holidays, in order to prevail 
vith him, to protect him, and to threaten John MLeod from atttempting 
wy thing againſt him. But John M*Leod being told of the judge's baving 
left his boat at Inverchirkak in Aſſint, waited for him there in bis return, 
flew both him and his brother; and after this went to Lewis and married 
the. judge's widow-———Qn account of the bardarity and erutlty of theſe 
MLeods at this time, and their murder of à very promising youth, who - 
vas the rightful heir of the eſtate of Lewis, immediately upon his coming 
dome to his eſtate: from Edinburgh, where: he had his education under the 
King's eye, and this murder of judge Moriſou, of -whoſe integrity bis - 
ſly had a high opinion, the king diſpoſed of L to a 2 af ads - 
reatures from Fife and Dundee, whoſe-hiftary is well-known. - oi 1.13% 
Among the numerous iſlands on this euaſt is one called Aue es r, 
de had been ſlain, his friends in Lewis came in a galley: to being heme hie 
eorpſe ; but · oontrary winds: atiſing drove tham with the body: on bad te 
this. iſland; where: they found it convenient, after: taking his bowels ont, to 
home, This wall iſland, which: furniſhes goed; paſture for: lambs, being 
ls, 35: it has been by all his er benen n w 
of Reap; -; 20199 aottzoDA gon Fel gien at lu vil bas d dee 
All tbeſe idande and many move, hated others af: 
erding eneglleat paſture, and of conſiderable extent, from, Rae . Steir is 
Alia to Sam in Orkney, are aid! to have been granted ig property. and 
"ded in-a:chaqtan-to. one Ferchard Beton, a native afIſlag and a fomous, = 
2? phyſician, 


about the end of April every year come to it to breed and bus 
their young. Their numbers are ſo great, that the whole fa 


of 


Phyſtelan at his on requeſt, by one of the Stewarts, Kings of Seth 
whom he had cured of ſome diſtemper. This Ferchard was phyſieian to th- 
-M*Kays ef Far; and received from them, in exchange for his right to the 
Iſlands; piece of ground near Tongue, called Melneſs, where: he lived hin. 
ſelf, and ſome of his offspring after him; but the M*Kays found mem 
to recover poſſeffion' of Melneſs long ſinee; and yet it is ſaid Ferry: 
poſterity remain {il iw the country under the name of McKay. 
There is yet ene ſmall iſſand in a freſhwater loch, that deſerve ſome w. 
tice; on account of memorable events that happened in it. It lies i 
Loch-stack, ſo termed from à motiitain having; the figure of a ſlack « 
corn, but of-immeniſe height; near it. In this ſmall iſland M. Kay Laird ef 
Far, elief of the naine, had a hunting houſe with a ſmall garden, which « 
occaſion of his viſiting the diſtant parts of his foreſt in the hunting ſeaſon 
he reſorted to for ſome time, and not only he, but after him, other gentle 
men have been in uſe to paſs ſome days in the fame place, when employe 
im the diverſion of hunting. While Sir Hugh M*Kay of Far, the father d 
Donald firſt Lord Reay, happened to pats ſometime in this iſland, it u. 
the cuſtom af the people in the neighhomood to make him and his comps 
ny prefents of milk, freſn meat; butter, und cheeſe j and in this way the wit 
of a man occupying the next fusm or graaing called Loan, who ſeems to have 
been of the detter ſort, came tohim vit ker' preſent alſo ; and being a v0 
woman; and as it would ſcent of unt on beauty, Sir Hugh took v fc 
for her pexſony wanting herito-gratify hit ſenſual inclinations; but ſhe 15 
jetted is propoſat diſdaimifully, tiling him firs would not live to commit fuck 
x haſeodeedʒ while Het" own? huſband Hed; and b wanting to return hoot 
ſhefountt ſhprwould7 nt be permitted to leave the ifland; Next dap St 
Hugh, with ane ob more attendants, took a walk towards: the houſe, wht 
the huſband lived, and defire& him to come: along with them as they retum - 
ed to the Iland, which as he was dodüg, either Bir Hugh: himſelf, or ſome 
of his company, ſtepping behind, all at onde ran him through the body with 
x durk; took off the head, which they brought carefully along- with them 
and upon their return preſented to hib wife. Then the poor womün feat 
ing, by perſiſtiag in her oppoſition, to meet with her huſband' a fate, n 0 
bliged to ſubmit to dir Eugh's inclinations, and af that cammierck ua l 
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appear covered with them. There they rein all the ſum- 
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of theſe tremendous rocks, and the ſea im the ntighbourhood, 


mer 


nad M Kay begot, who was the . laird of Edderachylis pf the name of 
MKay-: pe A 2-0! 1c bei ben od mon 
1 of Sadenchylhs have been, is not now 'enſte 

* After the moſt diligent inquiry among the oldeſt and moſt 
intelligent people, all that can be learned is, chat two or three centuries ago 
this place was but thinly inhabited; and, that the inhabkants were>ſuch as 
held their poſſeſſions by no legal tenure; paid no tent, and acknowledged no 
landlord or ſuperior. The firſt Who: are ſaid: to have held it in property 
were MLeods, a branch of the Lewis family; or Shio! Torguil : but prior to 
their eſtabliſhment as proprietors, tradition reports that in the time of the 
Norwegean kingdom of the - weſtern iſles, theſe iflanders: made frequent 
deſcents upon the coaſt, and ſometimes not without. blood ſhed, while they 
ittempted plundering the few inhabitants of their cattle, and carrying them 
off in their boats. The laſt of the M<Leod fanny, who died the acknowled- 
ted proprietor of Edderachylis, and ſeems not to have been of the family 
of Aſſint, was called  Mache A Leiſter probably on account of the firſt or 
principal man; of the tribe being: remarkable for ſkill in making arrows, 
ler Mache a Leiſter is, literally, tlie ſon of the arrowmaker. He having no 
children by his wife, brought oer from Aſſint, a nephew of his wife, called 
James; the fo of Roderick} the ſon, John Moir- M Leod, to live in family 
vith him and ſucesed him in the poſſeſſion! of: the eſtate at bis death, 
which accordingly: happened zu but: he, being of à turbulent and factious diſ- 
poſition, had quarrels with. ſeveral: af his neighhours, particularly the Mo- 
nions. of Diurneſs and Aſhir, ſamerof hum he put to death The Laird 
I Far alſo, Sir Hug MKaychaving ogcaſtom to remit a ſum of money to 
Edinburgh, the bearer of it nent day returned to im, aftet being robbed only 
me day's journey from his houſec by a party of armed men having their 
dice diſguiſed with black paint, whom every ene ſuppeſed to have been 
ſent; upon that-enterptize-by James MLeod of Edderachylis. As the Mo- 
tions of themſelves were not able to bring James to taſk for the injuries 
tne themſelves}. they: contrived a plan for it, by bringing the M*Kays to 
their afſitance;00Thdprindipal man of the name of Moriſon at that time 
10 Aſbity had in hin houſa and-family, a baſtard ſon of: the Laird of Fatr's 
asd Mi4aythesfiurie already mentioned, as begpt in the ifland of Locks 
Stack; him he propoſed both to the M*Kays and to his own friends, to 
| be 
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mer and harveſt till the middle of September, when they gi 
grate no body knows whither. Many of thoſe who live ear. 
| | r 


be Laird of Edderachylis, if by their joint efforts James M'Leod was bg 
away with; and all agreeing to this propoſal, the plan for eſſecting it vn 
to engage a couſin of James M*Leod's, one Donald M*Leod, fon to Myr. 
dow, ſon to John Moir of Aſſint, to take away his life : this buſinef, be 
was reckoned the likelieft, and fitteſt to perform, being a notorious rufſas, 
and, in order to hinder James's friends from proſecuting revenge afterwan 
when the deed ſhould be perpetrated by one of themſelves. The twin 
promiſed Donald, induced him readity to undertake it, which was, that b 
ſhould have the half of Edderachylis for himſelf, and his offspring, and 
that the mother of this Donald M*Kay, the baſtard, ſhould become his wife, 
Hereupon, a party of the Moriſons from Aſhir, headed by Donald MK 
the baſtard, and Donald M*Leod, who among other qualifications, was in- 
comparably ſkilled in handling the long bow, "marched in a dark morning 
for Fdderachylis, though not directiy towards Sconty, where James MI cot 
ved, but to ſome other places nearer them, where James's beſt friends, at 
ableſt ſupporters dwelt, in order to diſpatch them firſt ; which having done, 
end three or four men, whom they ſurprized in their beds in their ferend 
awellings, cruclly ſlain, they proceeded to Scbury z where, after ſlaying two a 
three more of the M*Leods, they found James, upon getting ſome notic 
of their approach, had taken ſhelter in a finall houſe he had ſometime be. 
fore built in the middle of à lake in Scoury. But with arrows, having fir 
bound to them, this houſe, being thatched with ſtraw or reeds, was foot 
made to blaze, when he was obliged to come out; whereupon Donald, his 
couſin german, killed him dend with a muſket bullet. And as James hat 
a ſon of his along with him in this iſland, Donald did for him alſo; for 4. 
ter he had ſwam to the farther fide of the lake, and endeuvoured to run for 
his life, he flew him with an arrow from his long bow. 

James M'Leod, or M'Rory, being in this manner- lain, Donald thought 


himſelf ſure of poſſeſſing at leaſt, half of Edderachylis, according to age 


ment, but here he found himſelf miſtaken ; the -Moriforis now told him, I 
muſt be content with ſome other reward, for that Donald M*Kay muſt hat 
all Edderachylis : whereupon Donald in a rage declared that would not dd, 
und immediately betaking himſelf to his friends in Affint, in a ſhort time e 
turned with a body of men to take poſſeſſion. But the Moriſons, aware of bis 
motions, prepared to meet and fight kim upon his firſt entering the —_ 
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eſt this iſland, as well as its inhabitants, make it their buſineſs, 
25 often as they can, to come with boats to this place, and 
Vol. VI. P p beſides 


and as both parties were ready for an engagement in a place called Maldy, 
tir Hugh M*Kay of Far prefented himſelf to them upon the top of a hill 
hard by with zoo men, and finding how matters ſtood, immediately called 
both before him to a conference in order to an accomodation, which none 
of them durſt refuſe. At this interview Sir Hugh propoſed to Donald 
MLeod, that he ſhould reſign his pretenſions to Edderachylis in favour of 
his fon Donald, and that he himſelf, in conſideration of his doing ſo, would 
grant him other land near himſelf, called the Davoch of Hope, as alſo Do- 
nald M*Kay's mother to be his wife; which propoſal he at once agreeing 
to, the whole difference ended and peace and harmony took place. This 
promiſe Sir Hugh actually fulfilled, giving Donald the Davoch of Hope, 
where he lived to an extreme old age, with a family of ſix or ſeven ſons, 
continuing the ſame ruffian to the laſt. He was buried in the kirk of Di- 
urneſs, where, upon the ſouth wall on the inſide of the building, there is a 
monument of his with the initials of his name, and his arms cut out in the 
ſtone, and the year 1619, What became of the ſons cannot be diſcovered, 
but the lands of Hope are in the poſſeſſion of the Reay family, as a part of 
their eſtate, 

In this manner came Edderachylis into the hands of the M*Kays, or that 
branch of them who call themſelves the family of Scoury; but of them 
there were only three proprietors before it became a part of the eſtate of 
Reay; the firſt of theſe was Donald already mentioned, the ſecond his ſon 
Hugh, and the third his fon Hugh, who was the famous general M*Kay 
commander in chief of the forces in Scotland under King William III. He 
was born in Scoury, this pariſh, and as George Lord Reay married his daugh- 
ter, he gave him Edderachylis, as her tocher. 

Next as to Aſhir or Faſhir, the northern part of this pariſh, which, as be- 
fore obſerved, was the waſte or uninhabited - parts of Diurneſs. It, as well 
as Diurneſs, as far back as our information goes, was church-lands, belong- 
ing of old to the biſhoprick of Caithneſs, and they were diſpoſed of by one 
of the Popiſh biſhops of that ſee to a Lewisman, one Ay Moriſon, ſon of 
Norman, who coming by ſea for a cargo of meal to Thurſo, near the Epiſ- 
copal ſeat, happened to fall in love with a ſiſter of the biſhop's, and married 
her, and as her tocher received all Diurneſs and Aſhir, a good and exten» 
dre highland eſtate, What was the name of this country, prior 

| to 
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beſides catching and killing great numbers of them, to the grea 
benefit of their families in the way of proviſion, they make con. 
ſiderable profit of the feathers, bartering them commonly for 
an equal weight of wool. The fleſh of the birds, (the young 
ones excepted), has a fiſhy taſte, offenſive to moſt palates. Three 
men, at different times, loſt their lives by falling from the rocks, 
where they were unhappily ſcrambling in purſuit of them aud 
their eggs, in the memory of the preſent inhabitants. 


Miſcellaneous Remarks, —In Edderachylis is plenty of all 
ſorts of game; deer, roes, mountain hares, which vary their 
colour according to the ſeaſon of the year, being white in win- 
ter, and browniſh gray in ſummer; moor fowls, black cocks, and 

| tarmigans, 


to this event, cannot now be aſcertained by any traditional account ; but 
Moriſon at this time gave it its preſent name of Diurneſs, from the place of 
his nativity, ſo that it cannot be conſidered as local or deſcriptive ; but ty- 
on being eſtabliſhed in his newly acquired eſtate, he brought over with him 
from Lewis a colony of no leſs than ſixty families, moſtly of his own name, 
to whom he gave lands upon his own property; hence it is that the name 
of Moriſon is ſo prevalent in theſe parts, for thongh the property be fallen 
into other hands, the ſtock of the inhabitants remains, Some generations 
after this, it happened that the deſcendant lineal of this Ay Moriſon died 
childleſs, and left a widow, a Sutherland woman, daughter of one Donald 
Bain Matheſon then proprietor of Sheeneſs. This woman, finding herſelf 
Ul uſed by her late huſband's relations, eloped in the night, carried with her 
the rights by which the Moriſons held Diurneſs, went to Dnn-robin, the 
Earl of Sutherland's ſeat, and delivered theſe papers into his hands. Foſ- 
ſeſſed of theſe rights only, the Earl conſidered himſelf as intitled to 
claim Diurneſs for himſelf, and conſequently had great bickerings with the 
Moriſons to bring them to pay rent to him; but they continuing obſlinate 
and refractory, and being encouraged in an under-hand manner by the laird of 
Far and his agents, the Earl at length became tired of contending with 
them, and agreed with the laird of Far, anceſtor of Lord Reay, to give Dt 
urneſs to him for a fru duty of 60 marks in the year; and in this mannet 
came the Reay family to be poſſeſſed of this eſlatey/ but the feu duty, 
though ſtill continued, is now reduced to a trifle, 
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tarmigans, wild-pigeons, partridges, and all kinds of ſmall 
birds, with great varieties of ſea fowls. 

There are in the pariſh conſiderable woods, in the more in- 
land parts, fit for building houſes, and making farm utenſils, | 
moſtly birch, and far from the ſhore : thoſe which antiently 
grew upon the ſhore, of which there are ſtill ſome remains in 
different places, have been deſtroyed. 

There are appearances of mines in this pariſh, which have 
never yet been inveſtigated by perſons of {kill, as well as white 
marble, particularly in Foinne bhein, a part of the deer fort. 
Near Iſland-Handa, upon the main land, is found a kind of 
light grey coloured ſtone, heavy, and perfectly free of ſand 
and gritty matter, and of ſo fine a conſiſtence as to admit of 
being cut and faſhioned with a knife, and bored through with 
a gimlet, without theſe tools being hurt by it. It is uſed by 
many for finkers to theit hand lines in fiſhing. 

The air is reckoned wholeſome, though often damp from 
the vicinity of the ocean, and of very high mountains, but the 
frequency of very violent ſtorms purifies it. The thatched hou- 
ſes, which all the houſes here are to a very few, require a new 
cover every year to render them water tight; and the ſtuff u- 
ſed for this purpoſe is either ſtraw, long graſs, ruſhes, fern, or 
heath; but this cover muſt be bound artfully with new ropes made 
of either heath, ſtraw, or the crops of trees twiſted, all which 
occaſions no ſma!l trouble and expence to the inhabitants, yet 
without them, every houſe would infallibly be unroofed, and 
deſtroyed in a ſhort time. Rains here are frequent and heavy, 
but not quite fo frequent as in molt places to the S. of this 
coaſt, and the weather is generally milder; for though ſnow 
talls deep ſometimes, and remains long upon the higheſt moun- 
tains, yet upon the ſhore it is ſeldom of any continuance, for 
the expoſure to the 8. W. and the ſhelter from the ſtorms of 
the N. aud E. by the hills and rocks, render the habitations 

+ comfortable; 
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comfortable; ſo that many of the cattle, cows, and horſes, xg 
well as ſheep and goats, lie in the fields without being houſed 
atallthe whole year, and look and thrive better than ſuchashaxe 
been houſe fed. Vegetation alſo commences early in theſe 
parts; but the ground for huſbandry is never begun to he 
broke up till March, as rain and wet weather before that pe- 
riod is reckoned more hurtful to it in that ſituation. April i; 
the ſeed time for oats, and May for potatoes and bear; and 
in Auguſt and September, all the harveſt work about hay, 
bear, and oats, are performed, and theſe are all gathered in 
with favourable weather againſt the beginning of October, 
There have been ſeveral inſtances of longevity in this pariſh; 
and at preſent there live in it two or more men betwixt 80 and 
90 years, one of whom, with good weather, travels four miles 
to hear ſermon, and returns the ſame day to his houſe. 
There are none living in this pariſh having any property in 
land, for, as has been already obſerved, Lord Reay is ſole pro: 
prietor of it, though there are ſeveral fawilies of confiderable 
ſubſtance in the grazing way, poſſeſſing extenſive paſture 
grounds; but by far the greater part of the pariſhioners are 
ſubtenants of the tackſmen of the family of Reay. And though 
Lord Reay exacts no ſervices for his own particular behodf 
from the people of this pariſh, which lies at a great diſtance 
from his own feat at Tongue; yet that is not the cafe-with 
reſpeCt to the tackſmen. They parcel out among poor people, 
as under tenants, ſuch farms and out ſkirts of their poſſeſſions 
as they do not labour for their own immediate behoof, upon 
condition of paying the full rent of their different ſmall holdings, 
and ſome other ſmall items; beſides theſe, the ſubtenant en- 
gages to perform ſuch and ſuch ſervices, by ſea or land, # 
their maſters affairs may require; eſpecially in harveſt and 
ſpring, they muſt be ready at a call, to do what work may be 
aſſigned them; and, as they have no leaſe for their . 


© > 
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the maſters orders cannot be diſputed, but at the riſk of being 

turned out at the term, when, with the character of being re- 

ſactory, no other tackſman will be ready to receive them, and 

they muſt be ſet a- drift, which is a dreadful ſituation to,a poor 

man with a wife and family. A tackſman, whoſe lands are 

extenſive, has it in his power in this manner to eaſe himſelf of 
a good deal of expence in the way of hiring ſervants to do his 
work, which is a great advantage, eſpecially in ſuch a place as 
Edderachylis, where ſervants are ſcarce by reaſon of ſo many 
of them being employed in kelp, fiſhing, and the management 
of cattle. The rents therefore each of theſe ſubtenants will 
have to pay, muſt not exceed what will be barely ſufficient for 
his circumſtances, 20s. or perhaps 10s. and often not ſo much, 
that the tackſmen may have as many hands to work for him as 
poſſible ; but as he gives them commonly their maintenance 
when he employs them, to eaſe himſelf in this article he calls 
them out-the ſeldomer. 

Servants being ſcarce: in this country, ſome tackſmen have 
fallen upon a way of providing themſelves, by giving a piece 
of land equivalent to the wages of a ſervant for a year to a 
man with a family, on condition of giving him his ſervice for 
one half of that time, by alternate weeks, and paying half the 
rent of the land along with this ſervice. But the fitteſt and 
beſt kind of ſervants for this country are the domeſtic kind, hav- 
ing no family of their own. About 3o years ago, and later, 
the beſt men - ſervants here were hired for 7 or 8 merks in the 
half year; but now, they muſt have 20s. with perquiſites: 
—the' beſt maid-ſervants then were ſatisfied with 3 merks wa- 
ges in the half year; but now they get 6 or 8 merks, alfa 
with perquiſites. Many ſervants of both ſexes have of late 
fallen into a way of going to the ſouthern parts of the nation, 
where menial ſervice ſtands higher; and yet, when diſtreſs 


orertakes them there, they often make their way back to their 
g 


friends 
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friends in this country, and become a burden to them. Many 
alſo have entered into the army as recruits; and feveral 6n4 
employment on board the bounty fleet 1 in catching herring; 
whilſt women and children make ſome money by gutting, Ke. 
There are but few in this pariſh that may be called real 6. 
ſes of charity. The native inhabitants are all connected by 
blood, and few ſtrangers dwell among them, ſo that they aſi 
each other, and ſcareely any are in want of bread. The poor. 
eſt, to a very few, "have ſome cattle which they can call ther 
own; and if any go about for charity as beggars, they are com. 
monly ſuch as come from diſtant pariſhes, or perfect ſtrangers 
The only public fund for relief of the poor in this place, is the 
Sabbath collections, which is diſtributed by the Seſſion once in 
the year, or in two years ; and its annual amount is common. 
ly from L. 3 to L. 43 but in times of a great herring fiſhing 
it exceeds this ſum, for many of the bounty fiſhers attend pub- 
lic worſhip, too often for information where the fiſh abounds 
moſt, than on account of devotion. It is to be regretted, that the 
toleration allowed by law to ſuch men to proſecute their fiſhing 


upon Saturday evenings and Monday mornings, is too often a. 


bufed by breaking the Sabbath reft. Yet there are among them 
who ſeldom or never fend out any boats, either on the Saturday 
evenings or Monday mornings, and yet they are known to 
make out their cargoes as ſoon as the others, for, as they de- 
elare themſelves, their men exert themſelves more vigorouſly, 
in conſequence of that reſt, all the weck over, ſo as to prove 
more ſucceſsful “. | 

£ YR; | | It 


* The only monumepts of antiquity in this pariſh. are the ruins of foi: 
dry ſtone round towers, ſuppoſed to have been the work of the Norwegrans 
Two of them have been uſed as cemeteries for burying the dead down to the 
preſent times, which prague had i its ariſe probably from their being a fecte 


tv 
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It is pleaſant to obſerve the progreſſive ſtate of civilization 
1 the Highlands of Scotland, and in this place in particu- 
Ar, compared with the ferocity and barbarity of the laſt cen- 
ory. Then, a Swediſh veſſel of conſiderable ſize, happen- 
ing to caſt anchor in Kyles-cuin, attracted the rapacious 
attempts of ſome young men in the neighbourhood ; ho, to 
the number of 12, boarding her in the night with blackened 
aces, ſhot the captain in his cabin, maſtered the crew, wound- 
ing ſuch as reſiſted, and then carried off all they covered of 
the goods, leaving the remaining part of the hands to ſail of 
with their ſhip. Next year, another ſhip appearing on the coaſt, 
and continuing to hover nearer land than any of the beholders 
could underſtand the meaning of, a number of men from the 
ſhore, obſerving her motions, took a boat, and made towards 
her; but approaching pretty near, ſaw ſeveral men from the 
ſhip jumping into the long boat, armed with muſkets and o- 
ther weapons ; and fo, not liking their appearance, thought 
beſt to ſheer off with all ſpeed towards the ſhore ; but, finding 
themſelves purſued by the long boat, and ready to be overtaken, 
they landed upon the firſt iſland they came to, but in landing 
received the fire of ſeveral muſkets, by which one man was ſlain, 
Fo cried out as he was dying, © I have got what I delerv- 
ed, meaning his having killed the captain of the Swediſh veſ- 
{, for he it was who ſhot him. Upon this, the long boat re- 
turned, and the veſſel ſailed off, 


Diſadvantages. . The want of arable ground for. produ- 
cing corn, With the beſt ſeaſons, the crops raiſed in this pa- 
mh will hardly be ſuſſicient for two-thirds of the inhabitants; 

65 i | vet, 
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Rity from the ravages of wolves, which were numerous and defttaRire in this 
fountry, and where they were not wholly deſtroyed till of fate,” Eo 
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yet, by being ſituated at no great diſtance from Caithneſs, ti 


diſadyantage i is in ſome meaſure obviated. of | 
2. The want of roads within the country, and towards other the 
places. Were the people called out, and made to work upon ind 
the roads according to the ſtatute, travelling here might in time "4 
be rendered commodious and eaſy. the 
3. The want of ſchools. There is indeed a legal ſalary of for 
100 merks for a ſchoolmaſter, but that, without other emoly- uo 
ments and ſchool fees, is no ſufficient encouragement for ons = 
properly qualified; and the great diſtances of the ſeveral hab.. 1 
tations, and the want of fit houſes for boarding, render it im. I 
poſſible for a ſchool here to be of general benefit to the people * 
A few years ago, the Society for propagating Chriſtian Know. ns 
ledge gave a ſchoolmaſter to this pariſh with L. 10 of ſalary, mM 
yet all at once thought fit to remove him, becauſe there "A _ 
no greater number of ſcholars than 17 attending the ſchool; 7 
yet, had they duly confidered the fituation and circumſtances 25 
of this place, they might have eaſily ſeen, that granting the X 
means of inſtruction to 17 ſcholars in this remote quarter, rf 
was a greater charity by much than giving a ſchool to a popu- A 


- lous inland pariſh, like Kiltearn in Roſs-ſhire, which could 


ſo eaſily maintain a ſchoolmaſter for itſelf, and yet that wa 
the place to which they removed our ſchoolmaſter, 

4. The want of communication with poſt towns, which is not 
only grievous to the inhabitants, but alſo a public diſadvantage 
and loſs. This is a place of general reſort for all kinds of ſhip: 
ping, on account of the many excellent harbours, where they 
ride in ſafety in all weathers. Here, therefore, before they 
face the North ſeas in their outward bound voyages, tht) 
are ready to put in, and deſirous of acquainting their em 
ployers and friends with their condition; and alfo, in their re- 
turn from theſe ſeas, they are in the ſame way willing to pie 


information to their concerns at home. Beſides, the feet 
ct 
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of herring fiſhers, who often ſpend more of their time upon 
the coaſt of this pariſh than any where elſe, becauſe here they 
find moſt employment, have always great occaſion to write 
home concerning their affairs; and, as early information of 
the ſtate of the fiſhing is of the greateſt importance, that in- 
formation might be given was there once a regular commu- 
nication eſtabliſhed with the neareſt poſt town : the want of 
this, laſt ſeaſon, was attended with immenſe loſs ; for while this. 
feet were loſing their time doing little in the bays to the 8. our 
creeks and harbours were full of the fineſt fiſh, and there was 
none to take them; for, as the inhabitants had no ſalt for cur- 
ing, and could find no buyers, they deſiſted from killing them. 
he expence of a weekly courier from hence to Tain, 
which is only a diſtance of 40 miles, though too heavy for the 
inhabitants of this place, would be only a trifle to the public, 
and would be richly compenſated by the benefit arifing from it 
to the community. At preſent, a few of the pariſhioners are 
at the expence of a runner, once in the fortnight, from this 
place to Tongue, a diſtance of 22 miles and bad road, where 
there is a weekly communication with Thurſo. 
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NUMBER XIIV. 


UNITED PARISHES OF WISTOUN ANÞ 
5 ROBERT OUN. 


(couNTY AND PRESBYTERY OF LANARK, SYNOD or 
GLASGOW AND AIR.) 


By the Rev. Mr. JosEern HENDERSON. 


Name and Extent. 


"THE pariſhes of Wiſtoun and Robertoun were united in 
1772. Robertoun was probably ſo called from ſome 
eminent perſon of the name of Robert, or ffom ſome opulent 
family having conferred it as a portion upon a ſon of that name. 
—Wiſtoun, in old papers Woolſtoun, derives its appellation 
from wool; for about the middle of the village, which gives 
name to the pariſh, near the church, there is a green mount, 
called the Croſs, where in former times wool was ſold. Situ- 
ated betwixt the low and the high lands, or betwixt the arable 
ground and the ſheep farms, it muſt have been a convenient 
place for a wool market ; and ſo might naturally have obtained 
the name of Wools- town. 
The united pariſhes extend about 5 miles along the weſt banks 
of the Clyde, whoſe. courſe here is nearly from S. to N. |: 
is almoſt equally extenſive in the oppoſite direction. 


Heritur, 
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Heritors, Agriculture, Produce, c. — The heritors are 6 in 
number, 2 of theſe have each a ſmall or moderate farm in the 
pariſh. One of them farms his own property, which is part- 
ly incloſed and ſubdivided. The preſent Lord Juſtice Clerk is 
the only conſiderable heritor. He has a ſeat in the pariſh, 
round which his Lordſhip has made great improvements in 
farming, planting, and incloſing. There are no incloſures or 
growing timber worth mentioning in the reſt of the pariſh. 

The mode of farming which prevails here, is much the ſame 
13 has obtained from time immemorial. Even about the vil- 
lage of Wiſtoun, the tenants of the croft lands have not their 
poſſeſſions ſeparately divided, but intermingled with one ano- 
ther in ſmall ſpots here and there, or run-rig. This, however, 
is not the caſe through the whole pariſh. The ſoil, eſpeci- 
ally about the villages, is good, and the land lets high. There 
is lime in the pariſh, but the road to the kilns is often ſcarcely 
paſſable. There are commons, moors, and moſſes, in the 
pariſh, | 
The chief produce is oats and barley, which are allowed to 
be very good, and much more than ſufhcient for the inhabi- 
tants, though the ſituation is high, and the climate rather cold 
and damp, which often occaſions late harveſts. The crops 
here have been very defective ſince the year 1782; perhaps | 
crops 1788 and 1791 may be conſidered as exceptions, —'Thir- 
lage, with very high multures, prevails here. — Beſides arable, 
there are a good many ſheep farms, particularly in the upper 
part of the pariſh. Several farms let for about L. 100 per an- 
mm. As in other parts of the country, ſo here too, the num- 
ber of tenants has been much diminiſhed by the conjoining of 
farms,—Agricultural labours and improvements, which, to- 
gether with tending cattle, are perhaps the moſt natural and 
ſalutary occupations of man, do not flouriſh here. Trade and 


Qq2 manufactures 
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manufactures, though going on ſo briſkly in the neighbour. Wl that 
hood, have as yet made no progreſs in this pariſh *, late, 


Population. The return to Dr Webſter in 1755, from Wi. H 
toun, was 591, and from Robertoun, 511 ;- in all, 1102 ſoul; eb 
In ſpring 1791, there were reſiding in the united pariſh 74 Wl conjc 
perſons, 370 males, and 370 females. The number of fam. WM (el! 
lies was 182, which at an average is about 4 perſons to a f.. unco 
mily ; 27 of theſe families conſiſted of ſingle perſons. There but! 
were 214 married perſons; 54 widowers and widows; about The 
140 under 9 or 10 years of age; ſeveral perſons about 8,.. WM nd 
one 82,—one 83,—one 85, —and one 88, years old. Each go. 
of theſe pariſhes. ſeems to have been as populous, or nearly ſo, 

50 or 6d years ago, as the united pariſh now is. This opini- P 
on is grounded on the regiſter of births and marriages, which neec 
about that period ſeems to have been pretty accurately kept, and min 
on the accounts of old perſons in the pariſh. The decreaſe is eu- bou 


fily accounted for: from one farmer now occupying what ſe- ſom 
veral had occupied formerly ;—from arable land being con- dine 
verted into ſtore or ſheep farms from a greater number of tere 
cattle and horſes being reared ;—and from people of late years, exig 
particularly young perſons, removing to places where there ſons 
are manufaCtures and public works. Hence one cauſe of the add 
great proportion of deaths, by a number of old people being riſh 
left in the pariſh, while their children remove, —For 4 yeats thit 
preceding 1792, the yearly average of births in the united pa- fon 
Tiſh is 15; of marriages, 7; and of deaths, 16. In 1791, !! hol 
were born, and 21 died: ſince the commencement of 17% pul 
4 have been born, and 11 have died. From ſo few years ne nec 
certain calculation can be made: however, it evidently appears 80 


that 


»The wages of ſervants and day-labourers have riſen much of late, on ac. 
count of the great demand for hands at the public works and manufaclories. 
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that the number of inhabitants has been decreaſing rapidly of 
late, and continues to decreaſe. 


Houſes, Diſeaſes, and Fuel. The houſes here in general 
are bad. A good many people die of a kind of conſumptions, 
conjoined with, and terminating in, rheumatic pains and 
ſwellings; induced, perhaps, by living meanly in cold damp 
uncomfortable cottages. Inoculation is little practiſed here; 
but the natural ſmall pox has ſeldom proved fatal in the pariſh. 
The fuel is coal from the neighbouring pariſhes of Douglas 
and Carmichael. The price was much advanced ſome years 


180. 


Poor.— There is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, no poor's roll. Thoſe in 


need apply occaſionally, as deſired and encouraged, to the 
miniſter or elders, and receive ſupply, or any farmer or neigh- 
bour applies for them. The ſick are ſometimes aſſiſted; and 
ſome have the ſchool- fees of their children paid by the pariſh. 
vince 1780, the collections at the church doors, and the in- 
tereſt of a trifling ſum of public money, have anſwered the 
exigencies of the poor. Sometimes the effects of poor per- 
ſons, who have received much from the public funds, are 
added to theſe funds at their death. None ſtroll out of the pa- 
rh to ſollicit charity; but vagrants from every quarter reſort 
thither. Generally ſpeaking, the poor in this place are rea- 
lonable in their demands, and live contented on little: this 
bolds not only with reſpect to thoſe who apply for aid from the 
public funds, but to many other houſeholders. It is ſometimes 
neceſſary to preſs aid on the neceſſitous, ſuch is their modeſty. 
dometimes two widows, or ſingle women, join in one cottage, 
to ſave houſe-rent and fuel; and many, even ſuch as are ad- 
ranced in life, ſupport themſelves by ſpinning flax, and work- 
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ing in harveſt, and at other times. The rent of a cottage i 
about 128. a year. 


Ecclefraflical State and Schools. —There are only a very fey 
diſſenters from the Eſtabliſhed church in the pariſh,—The 
Crown was patron of Wiſtoun, the family of Douglas of Ro. 
bertoun. When the pariſhes were united, it was ſettled thy 
the right of patronage ſhould be alternate, the Crown having Will (ra 
the firſt turn. | 

The ſchools remain as een the pariſhes were united, then | 
being one with the legal ſalary in each of the former pariſhes. 


Miſcellaneous Remarks.—The high and well known hill of 
Tinto ſtands on the borders of this pariſh. — Dun-gavel, a de. 
tached beautiful green hill, ſtands betwixt Wiſtoun and Ro 
bertoun. A water ſpout broke upon it, Auguſt 2d, 1768“ 
— There are good trout in the Clyde, as alſo in two ſmall rivers 
the one running through Robertoun, the other by Wiſtoun.— 
The great road from Carliſle to Glaſgow, by Moffat, paſſes thro 
the head of this parith. There is a pretty good road acroſs the 
pariſh, made ſometime ago by ſtatute-labour, to give acceſs to 
coal. The other roads here are very bad. — The greater part 
of the people live in ſcattered villages, none of which are large. 
Robertoun contains above 30 families; — Wiſtoun about 30; 
and New - town of Wiſtoun much the ſame : beſides theſe there 
are ſeveral ſmaller villages, of about 8, , or 10 families each. 


* This event is deſcribed in the Scots Magazine, for the month of Sep. 1765. 
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NUMBER XXXV. 
PARISH OF LOT H. 


(exESBYTERY OF DORNOCH, SYNOD OF SUTHER- 
LAND AND CAITHNESS, COUNTY OF SUTHER= 


LAND.) 


By the Rev. Ma. Grox GH M*CULLocu. 


** Rivers, Fiſheries, Qc. 


_ pariſh of Loth lies on the N. fide of the Murray Firth, 
The arable or inhabited part is bounded by the ſea on 
the S. and 8. E. and on the N. and N. W. by a ridge of high 
mountains running parallel to the ſnore. The length of the 
pariſh is 14 miles, and the breadth, where bro. eſt, not above 
h and in ſome places not 4 of a mile. The river of Helmſ- 
Gl, in the Celtic Avonuillie, near the northern extremity of 
this diſtrict, ifſues from a number of lakes in the pariſh of Kil- 
donnan; the moſt diſtant of which, for they are joined toge- 
ther, borders on Strathnaver, in the pariſh of Far. Its courſe, 
from the laſt lake to the ſea, is from N. W. to S. E. for the 
length of about 20 miles. It is a pity there is no bridge at 
Helmſdale; as all travellers, to and from Caithneſs and Ork- 
ney, are obliged to croſs the river, which they dd either by a 
ford, or in a paſſage-boat z but in a ſpeat, the one method is im- 
practicable, 
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practicable, and the other very difficult. About a mile fron but 
the mouth of the river are cruives for intercepting the ſalmon: then 
and the privilege of fiſhing here is rented from the Sutherlany 2% 


family by a company, for L. 133 ſterling per annum. Thi tel 
company has of late erected a boiling houſe at Helmſdale ah 
WY and 


where not only the ſalmon of that river, but likewiſe thoſe q 
Brora and Shin, are boiled for the London market. The r. Ma 
ver of Loth, near the other extremity of the pariſh, has ng 
permanent ſource, and very little water in ſummer, It riſe ak 
in the neighbouring mountains; and has two branches which 
meet at a ſmall village called the Glen, about a mile above the 
place were it falls into the ſea. This Glen, or Glen-loth, i; 4 


a ſmall farm, fitter for producing graſs than corn, and ha * 
for a long time paſt been the reſidence of one tenant; but « 2 
late, ſeveral families have begun to build and take up their re- 2 
ſidence to the N. of the old farm houſe, and to extend thei 
cultivation towards Duchal. The number of inhabitants x 4 
preſent in this tract, which may be called the highlands af i), 
the pariſh, including men, women, and children, amount 8 
to 68 or 70 ſouls. It is upon the ſpot where the hunting houſe, 4 
mentioned by the late Mr Alexander Pope, miniſter of Reay 

in his account of Sutherland and Caithneſs, publiſhed in the 
Appendix to Pennant's Tour, ſtood, that one of theſe colonilt E 
has pitched his tent, by which that monument of antiquity A 
is deſtroyed. The Pictiſh caſtle of which Mr Pope ſpeaks, v BW un. 
on the N. fide of the river, about a furlong below the place * 
where the two branches meet; a little below this building, i , 
the cataract he mentions. It is impoſſible to conceive what V 
could induce him to talk of fine fiſhing in the river Loth, u _ 
there is no ſuch thing, though, perhaps, a ſalmon might hae 
been caught in it occaſionally, or by accident. One ſumme!, 

the Helmſdale company employed a boat and crew for about? l 
months in the mouth of the Loth: they caught ſeveral ſalmon; f „. 


2 but 
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but the ſucceſs was not ſuch as to tempt them to continue 

their operations. This river falls into the ſea, in a channel 

cut through a rock 20 feet high, by Lady Jane Gordon, Coun- 

teſs of Sutherland. Before this channel was cut, the courſe 
WH of the Loth was eaſtward through the low grounds of Crakag 
na Lothmore. This river is very rapid, and ſometimes im- 
paſſable in ſpeats 3 upon theſe occaſions it is more formidable 
to travellers than Helmſdale, becauſe on the latter there is a 
paſſage boat, whereas on the former there is no reſource but 
to encounter the ſtream. A Caithneſs poſt was drowned in 
attempting to croſs it in 1755, and an exciſe officer's ſervant 
periſhed in it in the ſame way ſoon afterwards. There are 
four rapid burns in the pariſh to the S. of Helmſdale, beſides 
the burn of the Ord to the N. of it; in the laſt a young man 
and his wife periſhed in a ſpeat, being carried down by the 
ſtream over a high precipice, about 20 years ago. The rivers 
and burns abound in trout. The road. through the pariſh is 
dry, and would anſwer well for travellers on horſeback and 
on foot, if there were bridges over thoſe ſtreams; but it is 
not adapted for wheel carriagess 


Sil, Manure, Produce.—Theſoil is generally good, and the a- 
nble part of it in conſtant culture, produing a crop every year, 
is far back as the memory of the oldeſt men or even their fathers. 
All the tackſmen and tenants have one half of their arable 
land in bear, and the other half in oats and peaſe. The bear 
land gets two furrows and is manured, but that for oats and 
peaſe gets only one furrow without manure z ſo that the land 
1s manured every ſecond year. The ordinary manure, and what 
anſwers beſt for bear is ſea-ware, but it is believed to have lit- 

Vol. VI. R r 1 tle 


1 
1; 


This uſeful work was executed by that lady, during her ſon's minority, 
the was likewiſe the firſt that began to dig for coal, at.Brora in the neigh- 
bowing pariſh of Clyne. 
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tle effect on the ſecond crop, ſo that in moſt places the 6x 
turn to a poor account; they are alſo frequently infeſted with 
a kind of ſmall vetch that over-runs the ground and deſtroy 
the crop. Some years the peaſe anſwer extremely well, by 
at other times they entirely fail. The ſame may be ſaid of the 
beans, of which a few are ſown inſtead of oats or peaſe in ter. 

deep or very wet grounds. The great dependence of the farm. 30 
ers, therefore, is upon the bear, of which the pariſh yield mar 
near 3000 bolls yearly. When well dreſfed, each boll is fel ed, 

dom below 18 ſtone weight, and often a ſtone or two more, 40 
The ſoil in ſome places is ſaid to be well adapted for lint, but the 
hitherto the attempts to rear that uſeful plant have been fey 
and feeble, and therefore not followed by any beneficial effech 
There is very little paſture ground in the low parts of the p- 
Tiſh, and therefore few cows are maintained in it in ſummer, 
A great quantity of potatoes are raiſed, hardly an inhabitant 
of the pariſh but has a plantation of that uſeful root, which b 
generally planted after a crop of bear, and prepares the ground 
for another crop of grain. The deer of the foreſt of Steiti 
are very troubleſome to the people of the glen in ſummer and 
harveſt, by eating their corn. 


Rent, Stipend, &'c,—The Counteſs of Sutherland has the 
whole property of the pariſh, but there are 6 wad-ſetters, ol 
whom 2 reſide. Several gentlemen of property have taken farms 
in the pariſh; theſe farms are provided with good houſes and 
offices, and ſome are incloſed with ſtone dykes. Some tach 
men have the whole, and others a part, of their viQtual-rent 
converted at 108. per boll. The valued rent is L. 2264:4:b 
Scotch. The real rent is in victual 583 bolls, 1 firlot, 3 pecks 
and 2 lippies, in money L. 288: 12:15 iter. and the fiſning on 

the river of Helmſdale the third part of L. 400, or L. 133 :6:3 
ter. all which, converting the victual at 10s, per boll, amo 
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0 1. 713: 13: 55 ſter. The ſtipend, including L. 50 Seotch 
for communion elements, is L. 26: 7 : m ſter. and 5 chalders 
of bear. The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary is only 100 merks Scotch, 
and there was no proper ſchool houſe till laſt year, on 
ghich account the pariſh frequently wanted a ſchoolmaſ- 
ter. At preſent there is a decent ſchool-houſe, and betwixt 
30 and 40 ſcholars attend it. The regiſters of baptiſms and 
marriages have hitherto been ill kept, and frequently neglect- 
ed, The number of baptiſms, at an average, amount to about 
40, of marriages 24, and of burials 16. There i is no fund ſor 
the poor but the weekly collections, which are very ſmall, little 
ij given in ſilver, and the copper is frequently bad. The tenants 
give their alms in meal at their houſes or at the mills, and the 
gentry are frequently their own almoners. There are 5 mil- 
lers, 3 ſmiths, and 7 or 8 wrights; but ſome of them have 
land, and hardly any have conſtant employment in their dif- 
ferent departments. There are alſo taylors, ſhoemakers, and 
weavers ; but theſe, for the moſt part, are likewiſe labourers 
and cottars. There are 2 or 3 pedlars that import from Aber- 
deen or Glaſgow ſuch things as the common people have oc- 


cahon for; but hardly one of them depends entirely on that 
commerce for his living *. 


Rr2 Fiſberies, 


All the tenants, cottars, and fiſhers, pay bodily ſervice, or what is called 
arriages, to the landlord or tackſmen. The incumbent having applied to a 
pariſhoner in whoſe knowledge and integrity he had great confidence, for infor- 
mation on this ſubject, received this anſwer ; © Your inquiries as to ſervices 
* of carriages performed by the ſubtenants and cottars on my farm, in conſe- 
* quence of Sir John Sincliar's Statiſtical queries, having ſuggeſted the follow- 
ing thoughts on that ſubject, you are at liberty to uſe them a you pleaſe, 
* Whatever the nature and extent, uſe or abuſe of ſervices were formerly, 1 
© believe they are now generally a kind of commutation-rent, which the 
* pofleſſors of narrow and detached ſpots of arable or: graſs ground, on” the 
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Fiſheries, Fuel and Minerals. —Some years ago, there werg 
ſeveral fiſhing boats and crews of fiſhers in the pariſh, but noy 


there 
* out-ſkirts of a property or farm, pay by mutual agreement to the pro« 
* prietor or tacksman in lieu of money or victual rent, or in part of the 
« rent. The ſervices performed by ſuch as pay no other rent are always 
* perſonal, and commonly not limited to a certain number of days, though 
« reſtricted ta certain ſeaſons of the year, and to particular kinds of work, 
« viz. ſhearing in harveſt ; carrying the corn from the ſtacks to the barns in 
the winter; delving or turning with a ſpade ſuch corners or angles of a 
field as the plough cannot reach, in ſpring ; planting potatoes, cutting or 
4 ſpreading peats, and weeding in the fields and gardens, in ſummer. As 
« theſe ſervices, however, and the culture of their own ſmall poſſeſſions, 
„ take up but little of their time, and as the produce of ſuch poſſeſſions, 
„ commonly does not ſerve to maintain the poſſeſſors, they ſubſiſt chiefly, 
„ the men, by being employed as day-labourers by their maſter or the 
neighbouring farmers; the women, by ſpinning lint or wool for private 
« families, or ſuch as are concerned in manufactures. 
 & But the ſervices of ſuch as pay either money or victual-rent are com- 
* monly limited to a certain number of days; and the work which they 
« with their cattle are bound to perform, is ſpecified, ſuch as ploughing or 
« carrying manure, cutting and carrying home a limited quantity of peats, 
and ſhearing or ſtacking corn and hay. When theſe ſervices are perform- 
«cd faithfully and cheerfully, and when the mafter, whether proprietor or 
« tacksman, demands no more than an equivalent for what rent the ground 
« ſo poſſeſſed is worth, both parties axe benefited by the bargain ; as the 
« maſter could not always get his work ſo quickly or ſo cheaply done by any 
„ other hands, and as it is eaſier for moſt of our ſmall tenants and cottars 
to pay the whole or part of their rent by their perſonal labour, or that 
« of their cattle, than to pay the full value of their poſſeſſions in money & 
« vidual. I know that this opinion of mutual advantage from ſervices has 
« been controverted, and the practice in general condemned as oppreſſive 
by aur ſouthern neighbours; nor will I deny, that where ſuch manufactures 
u are eſtabliſhed as are fit to employ perſons of both ſexes and all ages; 
* and that, in the neighbourhood of towns or populous manufacturing vi 
« lages, where a farmer could get any number of labourers wanted for 2 Par- 
© ticular purpoſe for a few days, the ſmall tenants and cottars might find 
it more for their intereſt to pay a proportional rent without any ſervices; 


© and the proprictor or tacksman might bring his outfields to 4 better 
| = « account, 
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there is only one crew, and the remains of another; and 
though they go ſometimes to ſea with ſmall lines, their ſub- 
iſtence does not depend on their ſucceſs in fiſhing z there are 
ſeveral other ſmall boats, in which the tenants and cottars fiſh 
occaſionally with hand-lines, near the ſhore, when the wea- 
ther and their other buſineſs permits them to be ſo employed. 
For the two years paſt, the inhabitants derived little advantage 
in the way of fiſhing from their vicinity to the ſea, as they had 
not their uſual ſucceſs; but appearances begin now to be 
more favourable. — It is an ordinary cuſtom with the fiſhers 
on the ſouth fide of the Firth, and on the Firths of Inverneſs 
and Cromarty to repair to the coaſt of the pariſh of Loth to 
fiſh in the ſpring and ſummer ſeaſons, whence they generally 
carry home their boats fully loaded. The coaſt is in ſome pla- 
ces rocky, in others, a ſandy beach. There are ſeveral boat · 
harbours on the ſhore, but that of Culgour is accounted the 
beſt. Connoiſſeurs ſay, that a pier for ſhips could be erected 


at 


# account, than by letting them for occaſional ſervices. But where there 
* are neither populous towns nor villages in a neighbourhood, nor manuface 
* tures of any kind introduced, except perhaps a little ſpinning of lint, and 
* where the country is at the ſame time populous in proportion to the de- 
mand for labouring and to the means of ſubſiſtence, I ſee no other alter · 
* native in the power of ſmall proprietors or tacksmen, than either to al- 
* low theſe poor people to continue in their poſſeſſions as formerly on equi- 
* table terms, or by removing them from, and depriving them of, preſent 
means of ſubſiſtence, to force them to emigration or beggary. Which of 


* theſe alternatives is moſt conſiſtent with the feelings of humanity, or moſt | 


* likely to be conducive to the public intereſt, is not difficult to determine. 
lt is devoutly to be wiſhed that manufacturing villages were eſtabliſhed in 
* every corner of our country, ſo that the lower claſs of people might have 
it in their power either to continue as they are, or to earn their livelihood 


entirely as day labourers, or by carrying on ſome uſeful branch of manu- 


facture.“ After all, a few only are fo indulgent tb the poor as my corre. 
ipondent, yet they ſeem to enjoy life under thoſe chat treat them with 
ſrrerity, aA 33 | 
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at a very moderate expence in that bay. In the ſummer time, 
the people fiſh ſand eels in the ſand, and lobſters and crabs 3. 
mongſt the rocks in the ebb. Fuel is an expenſive article cn 
account of the diſtance of the peats, and the badneſs of the 
road; ſo that all the peats are carried home in back loads on 
horſes. Some of the gentlemen have of late begun to impor 
coal, which though dear, they have found to be very conyeni. 
ent. There are quarries of lime ſtone and free ſtone on the 
ſhore ; as alſo ſome detached blocks of a very hard and beauti- 
ful kind of granite, which Jones, who travelled the country 
lately in queſt of natural curioſities, ſays, is ſuſceptible of: 
fine poliſh, and the beſt he ever ſaw except the Italian. Ther: 
are ſome rocks of parrot-coal in the ſea under Crakag, which 
are acceſſible at ebb. The bell-ware on the ſhore is cut even 
third year, and made into kelp. 


Population, Horſes, Cattle, and Sheep. — As there are n0 
manufactures or fiſheries eſtabliſhed in the pariſh, or any im- 
provements in agriculture introduced, the number of inhabi- 
tants has not increaſed or diminiſhed much fince the com. 
mencement of the preſent century. There is a yearly emi- 
gration of young people of both ſexes to the ſouth of Scot- 
land ; few of whom return. No account has been kept ot 
theſe emigrants, and therefore their number cannot be ex- 

aAly aſcertained. It appears by a decreet of locality in 
1722, that the number of catechizable perſons at that time 
was 1000. The return to Dx Webſter in 1755 was 1193 ſouls 
And in ſpring 1791, the number of the whole inhabitants + 
mounted to 1370,—— They purchaſe yearly ſeveral horſes i 
the Dornoch markets, as the manuring the ground with ſez 
ware, which, as well as peats, they carry on horſe back-loads 
occalions a great conſumption of that ſpecies, of which ther 


are about 300 in conſtant work, and very few of them 1 
reatec 
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teired in the pariſh itſelf. Beſides theſe, the gentlemen keep 
ding korſes, which are occaſionally uſed in the harrow ; ſome 
of the tackſmen have likewiſe begun to uſe carts and wains 
for carrying manute, but that method of labouring has hither- 
to made very little progreſs. There is a good deal of the land 
ploughed with horſes, but {till more with oxen, of which there 
ire about 300 kept for that purpoſe alone. The number of 
milch cows is above 200, and that of ſheep, betwixt 1500 and 
2000, There are likewiſe a good many ſwine reared ; they 
are all conſumed in the pariſh. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations, —The climate ſeems to be upon 
the whole healthy. The people in general live to a good old 
ape, though they are not inſtancesof remarkable longevity here. 
The moſt common diſeaſes, eſpecially amongſt thoſe of advan- 
ced life, are coughs, aſthmas, and the rheumatiſm. As to the 
moral and religious character of the common people, they are ge- 
nerally ſober, ſerious, and induſtrious, attentive to their buſineſs 
and credit, humane in their deportment, reſpectful to their ſu- 
periors, and ready to ſhew kindneſs to ſtrangers. No doubt 
there are exceptions, eſpecially amongſt the loweſt claſs; of 
whom there are many addicted to pilfering, when they expect 
to eſeape detection, or to come off with impunity. The bet- 
ter ſort have an high veneration for the forms of religion, and 
are very ſtrict in the exerciſes of devotion in their families, 
and in attendance on public worſhip, of which there is no form 
but that of the eſtabliſhed church in the pariſh. This uni- 
formity of opinion as to doctrine and worſhip is not confined 
to this pariſh, but extends over all the country ; which is an 

uncommon appearance in a free nation, and amongſt proteſ- 
tants, not owing to any thing peculiar in the inhabitants of Su- 
therland, but entirely, to their local ſituation, and external cir- 
cumſtances. However though there be no open ſchiſm to di- 

L | vide 
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vide them, in public worſhip, they have their! y-leaders ſame 
of, the | boldeſt and moſt conceited ſpeakers at, ellowſhip meet, | 
ings, whom they implicitly believe, merely on account a 3 
the ir bigh pretenſions and affected lanctity, by which they in 
poſe upon the people, and frequently miſlead t them. Of late 
they haye begun to keep fellowſhip meetings amongſt theny 15 
ſelves, without the preſenee of a miniſter. To theſe meeting 
they covene at certain fixed periods from different pariſhes 
propoſe queſtions i in divinity, explain feriptures, and give 2 

ſanction to any doctrines or opinions that are conſidered a; 
orthodox by the preſitling ſaint. ..The evil conſequences a 
theſe meetings on the heads and hearts of the people are bs d 


gun to be'too clearly ſeen by the clergy ; but they have not 10 
been able as yet to deviſe a method of ſuppreſſing them; if 8 
they are allowed to proceed, it is not eaſy 0 Wer in wha they. n 
will rerminata at laſt, 6. 5440p . eee 10. Ma nam 
% sb ge Then in t 

® The remalas of fereral Pidiſh buildingsare to be feen ; gf on the fl 2 
below the urch, w with its out-works, covered a Feat. exten; | whi 
ground, is | almoſt effaced, as moſt of the ſtones uſed in building the m want, bre 
and church w 3 dug out ol its ruins, as were likewiſe very lately the fone, * 
of a farm houſe. In digging theſe laſt ſeveral deer-borns and ks 
were found. EN &; 


A green mote ſiood on the banks of the river of Loth, which "the 
man that now poſſeſſes Lothbeg ordered to be dug "ap There aper 
2 ſubterrancous dwelling, ſurrounded on the outſide with large fat ſtones, 
which ſeem to haye made a part of the lz the rubbiſh. was cleared ECO 
and the ſtones | left i in the ſame ſituation | in which 1 they were in the old fe, 
brick, 

In an | adjacent field, the ſame gentleman n having ordered the 'ground to be 
cleared of ſome cairns, in order to incloſe it, there were two Rone-coſfns 
found, and in them ſeveral urns of clay-ware, which the workmen broke 
with their ſpades before they diſcovered them. On the ſhore, in ſeven 
places where there was a beautiful ſurface of graſs about 36 years ago, breach- 
es have been made by ſand-blowing, that have diſcovered about ten or twelve 
feet below that ſurface, of which ſome detached ſpots remain, an area & 
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There have been only three Preſbyterian miniſters in the 
pariſh, prior to the preſent incumbent. The firſt was Mr. 
Robert Robertſon, who was ſettled in 1717 or 1718, and 
tranſported to Eddertoun in Roſs-ſhire in 1730. It was dur- 
ing the miniſtry of this gentleman, and from this pariſh, that 
the laſt unhappy woman that ſuffered for witchcraft in Scot- 
und was executed. She was burnt at Dornoch; and the 
common people entertain ſtrong prejudices againſt her relati- 
ons to this day. 


and, on which are cairns of ſtones cloſe by one another, which appear evi- 
dently to have been heaped up to cover dead bodies, ſome of whoſe bones 
are (till to be ſeen, A number of theſe tumuli lie on the ſhore of Weſter 
Garty, which is ſaid to have been the field of a bloody battle, betwixt the 
Sutherland and Caithneſs men ; the particulars of this engagement, under the 
name of Stronrunkie, uſed to be a frequent and familiar ſubject of converſation 
in the young days of the oldeſt men in the pariſh ; but they themſelves re- 
member nothing but the tradition of the battle. On this ſpot are the re- 
mains bf an edifice reſembling the other Pictiſh buildings in the pariſh; in 
which was found ſome years ago, the entire ſkeleton of a man, who, by the 
fze and length of the bones, muſt have far exceeded in bulk the common 
ſtandard of the preſent days. There is a pretty extenſive plain in the moor 
above Garty, to the weſt of Helmſdale, which is ſaid to have been the field 
& another battle, fought at an earlier period than that of Stroxrunkie. A num- 
ker of tumuli are ſtill to be ſeen in this place which is called Lonribomaſs. ln 
a valley, betwixt two high hills, is a large ſtone fixed in the ground, and 
ſanding pretty erect, evidently raiſed by art, as it is of a cylindrical form, and 
more than ten feet high above the level of the ground; it has no diſcernible 
ſcription, or carving of any fort; neither is there any tradition as to the 
aule for which it was erected. Near it are other two ſtones of a ſmaller 
iue erefted in the ſame manner. 
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UNITED PARISHES OF SWINTON AN 
\__ SIMPRIN. 


FPRESBYTERY OF CHIRNSIDE, SYNOD OF MER5E 
AND TIVIOTDALE, COUNTY OF BERWICK.) 


By the Rev. Mx. Grokck CureLEs. 


bY 3 23 Extent, Name, &c. 1 
HIS diſtrict extends 4 Engliſh miles from E. to W. and 
T about 3 or 34 from N. to 8. Swinton and Simprin 
became one pariſh by annexation, and by the tranſlation to 
Coldſtream of Mr Jolly, then miniſter of the latter, on the 
24th September 1761. This tract is very irregularly inden. 
ted; Swinton, the principal village where the church and 
manſe ſtand, is too near the E. end, and the N. ſide, to be quite 
in the centre of the pariſh ; but in ſo ſmall a diſtrict no real 
inconvenience 1s felt from this circumſtance. As to the or- 
gin of Simprin or Simpron, it is uncertain what it means. 
There is hardly any doubt but Swinton was derived from fwine, 
with which the adjacent plains abounded, and by which they 
were infeſted, of old. Heroes, it is ſuppoſed, firſt became ſuc 
by clearing the earth from ſavage animals, and thereby aſſert 
| ing 
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ing man's ſupremacy in the globe; ſuch a hero became the 
founder of Swinton family, by reſcuing theſe fields from deſ- 
tructive animals, and enabling hisdiſmayed countrymen to eat in- 
ſtead of being eaten by them; he had theſe fields aſſigned him, 
and has tranſmitted them to a very long ſeries of deſcendants. 
This fact does not reſt merely in tradition, for it is certain 
that ſwine make a great figure in the arms of the family; that 
there are ſeveral perſons who till retain the name of ſwine 
without the additional ſyllable 3 and that the animal itſelf, no 
longer an object either of terror or of ſuperſtition, is now be- 
come a favourite ſource both of commerce and food to the in- 
habitants.—The appearance of the pariſh is in general neither 
uniformly flat, nor is it mountainous or rocky; it exhibits a 
let of gentle elevations in long ridges, generally from E. to W. 
with alternate flats betwixt them. The ſoil for the moſt part 
is fertile, and to a very high degree productive of graſs, na- 
tural or artificial, and grain of all ſorts; except ſome of the flats, 
a few of which are too marſhy for corn, and even rather un- 
manageable as to graſs, if the ſeaſon be not uncommonly dry. 
The ſoil in general is deep; below what has been already 
mellowed by frequent tillage, by manure, and change of crops, 
a ſtrong tenacious clay prevails to a very great depth. "Of 
courſe, the roads are deep, miry, and often almoſt impaſſa · 
ble in winter; when new made, they ſeldom continue good 
for any time; gravet is diſtant and often ſcarce; and the clay 
ſoon ſwallows up ſuth hard materials as are employed. It ap- 
pears that the art of road · making ſtill wants much ofthat perfec- 
ton which it formerly had, and may perhaps attain. The ſame 
ſoil, which is miry and dirty in winter, is devoid of moiſture and 
parched in dry ſummers, expoſing the inhabitants at one time 
to all the inconveniencies of exceſſive moiſture, and at other 
times to all the hardſhips of exceſſive drought. Cattle have 
been driven from the N. fide of the pariſh tos Blackadder, and 
& 2 & Probing from 
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from the B. 64e to Tweed, for water; but the Ingenuity of the 
times has now in a great meaſure ſupplied this defect, by dey 
ponds ox very deep wells; and this ditfift is now very rarely, 
though ſometimes, diſtrefſed by want of water. In ſpite of thels 
and other inconveniences, plants, animals, and men multiply 
and thrive exceedingly. From ſome undrained marfhy grounds 
from ſome low lying ſpots which long tetain the waters in 4 
ftagnated Nite, the air is often moiſt, foggy and ſeemingly un 
wholeſome, though not fo much ſo as one would "eonetude 
the inhabitants Ring as long, and enjoying as much health 
as in other places; except that there is one diſeaſe very pre 
valent, namely the ague, the cauſes of which feem to be the 
miry nature of the ground, the foggineſs of the air, the miſer. 
able huts the common people till of late hved in, a defect it 
cleanlineſs, and the ſcanty portion of animal food which fall 
to their ſhare.” The virulence of this diſeaſe, however, ſeem 
to be a good deal abited; owing to the univerſal incloſing a 
the grounds, draining off the moiſture, a very conſpicubus lin- 
provement in the houſes, perſonal cleanlineſs, and a greiti 
teration for the better in diet. But this diſeaſe ſome yeats x:. 
turns with ſuch unexpected frequency and forte, as oſten bal 
les all ſpeculations concerning it. Ob auge a 
The only ſtream of any note in the pariſh is Leet, whith> 
_—_ . 90 
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Ainerali, &c.—There is great plenty of free tone: partic 
larly one excellent ſtone quarry is wrought in the farm of Swits 
ton quarter, on which the family of Swinton retuined a fery 
- us 2 291 21 


* Aregilar fois een be All tsscen in the church yard round th 


e church 
which.yas a rang ſtage building, into which it would ſeem the pariſhionesy 
upon a ſudden alarm retired till their countrymen, rouſed by a certain beni, 
came to their aſſiſtance. Then they ſallied forth, and aided by their neigh 
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de when they ſold the land. It is much uſed in building; 
and the ſtone is ſo much in requeſt as to be ſent for from con- 
fderable diſtances. As moſt human advantages or diſadvan- 
ages ariſe from ſome flight local circumſtances, it is probable 
that to this quarry the pariſh owes. a ſet of ingenious operative 
maſons, highly regarded in their line, cadets perhaps from 
the Swinton family, and prior to the additional ſyllable which 
has long ago beth lengthened and ſoftened the name. Except 
ordinary whin-ſtone and freeſtone, no other minerals are to be 
ſound here... All the coals come from. Northumberland, at 8 


miles diſtance at leaſt from Swinton. 010 
18 5 Population Table. : 
ne in 568 in Weavers _ -  -+ 8 
Swinton 351 Handycraſtgmen - 28 


— ee - 143 Journeymen & apprentices 21 
Tot 494 Namen male 
Number of ſouls in 179: 898 and female 45 
481 Labouring men . 230 
4% Tradeſmen 35 
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Under 10 238 Surgeon = n i 
From 10 to 0 152 Dancing maſter 10 5 
From 20 to 0 341 Fiddler - - wi 
From.5o % % 120 Heritor, reſident 
From 70 tas 4 non- reſident hh — 2 
Luths in 199 0%/%ͥ 25 Burgher, Antiburgher, . 
Males - 48 = 17 and Relief Seceders go 


Females - — 8 Cameronians 8 
Deaths in 179 22 Proportion of :marriages +» 
Conſiderable TM _ = 14 0 the Whole popalati- 
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Proportion of births, do. Valued rent, Scotch L. gy, N 
4 n I to 32 Real rent, ſterling L. 400 for ! 
JEEP of deaths do. Engliſhacres. - - $120 hinit 
* * 1 to 42 Average rent per acre, 16, 
Inhabited houſes  - 180 Horſes | | - + 16 
Average number of per- Black=cattle _ = N 
ſons in each houſe - 5 Sheep =; 137 


The preſent incumbent had nice fame en of years + 
go to take an accurate liſt of the inhabitants upon a,rumourg 
a Scottiſh militia, and finds they are now more numerous by 
98. Ilie increaſe is to be aſcribed entirely to Lord Swinton; 
judicious attention to improve and enlarge his village of Swin- 


ton, partly by perpetual feus, and partly by leaſes of 999 year, 1 
which laſt mode gave great offence, and made ſome of the te. 1 1 
nants aſk what was to become of their houſcleſs poſterity at the exa 
end of that period. The real increaſe lies upon this village, 2 
the other parts of the pariſh rather muſt decreaſe, for thelezer 1 
ſons ;. univerſal incloſing has in a great meaſure, ſuperſeded WW par 
hands; two horſe-ploughs, where the ſame man holds and ali 
drives, have made fewer ys neceſſary ; and farms becoming Wl tre 
larger, and grazing prevailing more, fewer hands are requi- der 
ed to cultivate them. Swinton has increaſed rapidly. About ac 
30 years ago there were not 100 perſons in it; whereas it nas Be 
contains 351 ſouls; and it is inconceivable how many of the vat 
neceſſaries of houſe · keeping, and how, many conveniencies can the 
be now found here, which 25 years ago the inhabitants bad is 
to ſend, many miles ſo r be 
Al Nothin 
* It is almoſt impoſſible that any perſon in this place ſhould die for wart of ter 
the neceſlaries of life. Againſt ſo dreadful a diſaſter the ſecurities are a fertile or 
ſoil, a very regular poor's rate, 'a humane people, both gentry and others be- at 


ing wy a oe mn where any NN caſe claims oY 
: tendion, 
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Nothing that can be called emigration has happened here 
for many years; ſome boys, girls, men and women are at the 
kiring markets in the neighbourhood, engaged to ſerve out of, 
or in the pariſh. In this way many in form of hynds, cotters, 
got: men, &c. flit in hopes of better uſage, often from whim 
or caprice 3 and every Whitſunday exhibits them removing or 
turning with their whole furniture and apparatus in a cart 
or two. But ſuch changes imply no ſettled diſcontent, arifing 
often merely from levity and a love of change, either in them 
or their maſters. No doubt ſeveral have accepted tempting 
offers of employment in other pariſhes or in other counties, 
but they are generally ſuch as the farmers would have been 
ſondeſt of employing at home. 

There are no uninhabited houſes. The number of houſes 
15180, and the average number of perſons to a houſe is almoſt 
exactly 5. | 


Natural Predufions, Advantages and Diſadvantages, —This 
pinſh produces in great abundance all the vegetables and 
and plants known in the ſouth of Scotland, along with ſuch 
trees' as are encouraged and taken care of; and does a great 
deal more than ſupply itſelf with all ſorts of grain; exporting 
2 confiderable quantity of corn by means of the merchants at 
Berwick and Eymouth.—The ſeaſons of ſowing and reaping 
rary greatly, yet the eligible time of ſowing wheat is from 
the 20th of September to the 2oth of October, ſpring wheat 
s fown any time in March.—'The beſt ſeaſon for field peaſe or 
deans is from the laſt weck of February to the laſt week of 

3 March. 


tention, along with a diſcretionary power in the miniſter for ſudden emergen- 
des; ſo that the charity of the pariſhioners is in little hazard of being cither 
abuſed'or withheld. In 1782, a trifling attention, firſt to the penſioned poor, 
and ſecondly to ſuch as were in temporary ſtraits; removed all complaints with- 
in this pariſh. Some perſons ſuſpected to be in want modeſtly declined the 
offered aid, and others reſented the offer as an inſult, 
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March. Cold ſeed oats are ſown as early in March as the 
ground and weather will admit; but hot ſeed oats may be ſown 
three weeks later; barley from the middle of April till the $ 
or 10th day of May. The harveſt is reckoned early, when i pit 
begins before the 20th of Auguſt. —The advantages which wy 
this pariſh enjoys are a very fertile and productive ſoil ;z=the off 
neighbourhood of the Tweed, and furniſhing, by its carte, WI U. 
ſuch as he to the north and weſt with coals and lime, by 
their hired carts and horſes; a centrical ſituation with regard 
to the market towns of Berwick, Kelſo, Dunſe and Cold- 
ſtream. —The diſadvantages are, a tickliſh ſoil, eaſily hurt ci. 
ther by drought or rain, tho? no ſpot is more fertile when the 


ſeaſon exactly ſuits it; moſt impraCticable roads, which no 4 
{kill nor attention hitherto has made effectually good; the hay. 4 


ing no fuel but coals from Northumberland brought acroſz 
the Tweed at a ford precarious, and often fatal by the raſhneſi 
of the men and the ſudden riſe of the river: every ſeaſon 
ſome horſes are loſt in it; no peat, no fuel, no timber, except 
the ſcanty and uncertain ſupply of thorn-hedges cut my Red; 
and the total want of manufactures. 7 


Rent, Changes of Property, Agriculture. he valued rent 
of the pariſh is L. 4750 Scots: The real rent is about L. 4030 
ſterling ; the number of Engliſh acres (excluſive of 14 acres of 
glebes) is 5120 or thereabouts, which is nearly 16s. an acte 2 
an average; the higheſt rent yet known is 258. per acre for: 
few acres, the farm of Swinton quarter gives 238. per acte, 
and the loweſt rent here is 8s. There is all the certainty fuch 
ſubjects admit of that this rent, inſtead of ſinking, will fit 
conſiderably. 
It has already been mentioned, that the founder of the Swit- 
ton family got the lands of Swinton as a reward for his valou 


in clearing the earth of thoſe deſtructive animals, wild boat. 
The 
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The, family» afterwards became ſtill more conſpicuous, by affiſt» 
ing Malcolm Canmore to recover the throne of his anceſtors 
and that ſovereign confirmed to them the property of the whole 
pariſh of Swinton, by one of the firſt charters granted in Scot- 
land, {till preſerved in the archives of Durham. During the 
commonwealth, the then repreſentative of the Swinton fami- 
ly having eſpouſed the cauſe of Cromwell, the eſtate was for- 
feired at the reſtoration of Charles II. but it was given back at 
the Revolution. However, a long exile, while their reyenues 
were ſequeſtratedy had ſo involved the family that it became ne- 
ceſſary to ſell the three farms of Mont Suir, to the Kerrs of 
Morriſton, who ſtill poſſeſs them. And ſome years afterwards, 
the father of the preſent Lord Swinton ſold three farms for 
L. 5500 to Provoſt Coutts, whoſe heirs ſold them about 1754 
for L. 6500 to William Hall of Whitehall, who, after many 
mcliorations at a great expence, fold them to Patrick Lord 
Elidank for more than double of his purchaſe money, Hows 
ever, after all theſe alienations, the Swinton eſtate is ſtill a 
noble aud extenſive property. The whole pariſh of Simprin 
was long the property of the antient family of Cockburn of 
Langton, but their affairs falling into diſorder, the eſtate was 
Equeſtrated, and purchaſed, about 1758, by Patrick Lord 
Elibank, for L. 8, oo. The moſt conſpicuous object in Sim- 
rig. is the very high and ſpacious barn built by the Cockburns, 
eonſiſting of a threſhing floor and large and loſty granaries. Lord 
Llibank thinking its height expoſed it to ſtorms, lowered the 
roof conſiderably, but left the gabels ſtanding, ſo that they 
ſtill ſhew the original altitude of the building, which is ſeen 
from almoſt eyery part of Berwickſhire. Theſe are, excluſive:of 
the graſs parks of Swinton and other paſture grounds cxtend- 
Ingto 720 acres, about fourteep farms in the pariſh; andeachfarm- 
er occupies 320 acres at an average. One farm of 414 acres 


ls get at 2.38, another of 400 acres at 145. a third of 477 acres 
Vor. VI. Tt | at 
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at 1 58. a fourth of 370 acres at 488. and a fifth of about 360 
acres at 128. per acre. — The farmers are allowed by their leg. 
ſes to plough half of their farms annually, the other half being 
occupied by paſture or ſown graſs. The former is uſually d. 
vided into five portions, one in fallow, one in wheat, one in 
peaſe or ſome other green crop, one in barley, and one in oats, 
Were this practice ſtrictly followed, a tenth part of each fam 
would be in wheat; but as in ſome farms and in ſome ſeaſons 
this will not do, it will be nearer the truth to compute a twelfth 
of each farm, according to which eſtimation there will be a- 
nually 366 acres ſown with wheat in the pariſh. About 228 
bolls will be required to ſow them, and the produce, reckon- 
ing 8 bolls after one, will be 1824 bolls of wheat; which at 3c, 
per boll will give L. 2736. From the above data it will be es- 
ſy to compute the quantity and value of the other productions 
of the pariſh. 'The farmers are prevented from ſowing turnips 
to any extent by the impraCticability of pulverizing their ſtrony 
ground to the fineneſs this ſeed requires, and the difficulty of 
getting the roots off without leaving dangerous impreſſions up- 
on the ſoil. To remove them by horſes or carts is very 
hurtful; and when ſheep are folded on them, the holes made 
by their feet render the ground unfayourable for bearing the 
ſucceeding crop of barley. 'The farmers therefore prefer taking 
fields of turnips in the neighbouring pariſhes, at from L. 2: 10. 
to L. 5. per acre. It was formerly cuſtomary to ſow graſs ſees 
among barley after the ground had carried ſeveral crops ſince 


it was fallowed and limed ; but the farmers now begin to ſos 


graſs ſeeds among the young wheat in ſpring, and this method 

is thought to ſucceed much better than the former. 
Betwixt the two longitudinal elevations or ridges of Svin- 

ton quarter and Greenrig lies a flat low piece of ground of a we- 


ry conſiderable breadth, often overflowed by the ſwellings ofthe 


Lect, which great Pains have been taken to drain, and which 
1 
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; mot productive of graſs, and even ſometimes of corn in a 
ery dry ſummer. If the large and expenſive canal, made by 
William Hall, Eſq; to ſecure a ſpacious bed for the Leet while 
paſſing through his grounds, were continued weſtward through 
Lord Swinton's lands to Swinton mill, it would contribute much 
to the fertility of the ſoil and the health of the inhabitants *. 
100 | 8 
| Ecclefraſtical State. The Crownis patron of this unitedpariſh. 
The ſtipend conſiſts of 100 bolls of oats, Linlithgow meaſure, 
106 bolls of barley; L. 12: 12:8 vicarage teinds, all which, 
excluſive of houſe and garden, and including the 2 glebes, a-. 
long with ſervitudes of 2 horſes and 2 cows, may amount to 
L. 136 ſterling, per annum f. 
The manſe was built in 177. At the annexation it was on 
rood grounds believed, that the old church of Swinton would 
hold all the inhabitants of both pariſhes ; but the village of 
Swinton increaſing very rapidly, the new comers felt them- 
ſelves crowded, and therefore applied for an enlargement of 
the church. They aſked the conſent of the heritors ta build;an 
ale for themſelves, the ſeats to deſcend with their houſes: and 


i alas T.« 2 1+ 1114, gardens 


The family of Swinton by their extreme antiquity conſtitutes the brekt” 
et ouriofity of the pariſu. Sir Iſaac Newton in his Chronology caltulates, that 
in no ſeries of Kings the average duration of each of their reigns exceeds 21 
years; now it would appear that 22 barons, includingthepreſent proprietor, haye 
occupied the lands of Swinton during the long period of 731 years, which ſu 

ſes that in a moſt turbulent ariſtocracy, amidſt feudal broils and foreign \ wars, 


a ſeries of border chieftains enjoyed their eſtates at an average cath mot than 
33 years. 1 ink 29391 21811 


+ 56 bolls of the victual ſtipend are paid out of eee 
Hutton; a chalder of barley is paid out of the lands of Eymouth; and I. 26 ; 
5s of yicarage out of the lands of Harndean in the pariſhof Lady-kirk. Theſe 
irregularities probably aroſe from the dependance of this pariſh on the abbacy 
of Coldingham ; the abbot drawing the beſt victual out of this diſtrict, and 
Paying his dependent clergy from places where the ban was worſe in quality, 
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gardens to their heirs, and to be inſeparable from their poſeſ. 
Hons. —— This the heritors moſt readily granted, and 28 c 
theſe zealous heads of families, at their own expence, and in, 
great meaſure by their own hands, did in 1782, add a yer 
handſome aile to the north fide of the church, which was builtin 
1729. The old fabric was taken down on account of an apprehen. 
fion that it was in a ruinous and dangerous ſtate 3 whereas on 
ſetting about pulling it down it appeared to be uncommonly 
ſtrong, and might have ſtood for ages. In the middle of the 
church below ground is a vault very neatly built of hewn ſtore, 
extending a conſiderable length, long the burying place of 
the family of Swinton ; but being generally full of water, i 
is now no longer uſed for that purpoſe * 


Miſcellaneous Remarks. —- Many changes have' indeed hap. 
pened in the village and in the pariſh ſince the year 1754. At 
that time Swinton conſiſted of a few miſerable hiuts not con- 
taining 100 perſons, and Simprin contained the whole inbabi- 
tants of that pariſh. By a diviſion into three farms, the pariſh 
has increaſed in numbers, though the village of Simprin has 
declined a little; but Swinton now conſiſts of one ſpacious 


0 vate, 


8 4 gore * of Allan Swinton, che N Baron of that family lics in an 
arc ched open niche on the ſouth wall on the right hand of the pulpit, with this 
inſcription, Hic jacet Alanus Swwintonus miles de eodem. In his folded hands, whick 
reſt upon his breaſt, he graſps a round awkward ſtone, and above him are ven 
ill ſhaped figures of pigs and of a brood ſow. No date can be diſcovered ; but 
it is well known that he died about the year 1200. The ſtone he grafps in his 
hand is by immemorial tradition ſaid to allude to a large clew of yarn, by the 
dexterous uſe of which in one hand, while he uſed his ſword with the other 
he diſpatched a great wild boar in that field in Swintonhill which, from that 
event, ſtill retains the name of Allan's Cairn; ſo it would appear that this 
gentleman engaged in the ſame manly ſports, the ſame dangerous exerciſes, 
and was emulous of the original fame of his family, long before his time 
become great and conſpicuous. . 


* 
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ſquare, with a green in the middle, where two fairs are held, 
dne in June, and the other in Oftober.-At one corner is a 
urge well-built public houſe; A ſtreet iſſues ſrom the ſquare: 
eat towards the kirk, hard by which ſtands the manſe, raiſed 
by its ſituation. conſiderably above the level of 3 public roads, 
which meet below it. Every houſe almoſt without exception 
Las its clock, and not a few of the owners have watches be- 
ies; a conſiderable quantity of loaf bread is brought from 
Edinburgh, but eſpecially from Berwick, Dunſe, Coldfiream, 
aud Norham. No regular butcher market is held here; but 
many black cattle, ſwine, and ſheep are killed accahonally, 
and ſold to the villagers from the adjacent farms, eſpecially in 
the week of the ſacrament, the two weeks of the fairs, and 
bout Martinmaſs. The price of poultry begins to rife by the 
new inſtitution of an Edinburgh carrier, though ſtill it is 
not unreaſonable “. | 
About 17 $44: three farms in this pariſh were occupied by 
Northumbrian Rewards of Northumbrian farmers; on the 
otherfarms lived a ſet of plain unpoliſhed farmers, ſcarcely diſ- 
tinguiſhable from their hynds, either in dreſs, information, 
or mode of living. Now a moſt comfortable change for che 
better has taken place. Of the preſent farmers ſome no doubt 
kil exhibit that ſort formerly known by the appellation of 
gude men, the toiling and ſtruggling cultivators of ſmall farms ; 
but a ſecond ſort occupy large territories, early and intimately 
acquainted with the theor,, the practice, and the commerce 
of 


Hens fell from yd. halfpenny to 9d. a duck at 9d. a gooſe at Is. 8d, and 
%. a turkey from 3s. to 45. The incumbent's two ſervant maids coſt him 3 gui- 
ves; his man ſervant L. 6: 13s. and his boy I guinea per annum ; and theſe 
ne nearly an average of the farmers prices; it being underſtood that wages 
ae always for many reaſons much bigher in ſummer than in wiater. The 
"erage price of grain for ſome years might be ſtated at Tos. 6d. for a boll of 


cats, 138. for barley, 18s. for peas, and 308. for wheat; all Linlithgow mea: 
Ute or fix Wincheſter buſhels. 
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of farming, ſhrewd and ſenſible, in eaſy, and ſome in aMyens 


circumſtances, independent either of lairds or factors; they 
live in a neat, handſome, and hoſpitable manner, and give 
their children a very extenſive education. — Some of them 
have had a liberal education. They employ in farming the 
conſiderable funds acquired by their fathers in the ſame line 
of life; ſtill retaining however their laudable literary curioſity 
and taſte for the belles lettres. So that while this diſtri 
yeilds to many of the neighbouring pariſhes in the ſize, neatneſs, 
and conveniencies of farm houſes, in the eaſy eircumſtances 
and even opulence, in the intellectual attainments, the ſocial, 
and hoſpitable manners of the farmers, it has no occaſion to 


' envy any pariſh whatever. Even the hynds and cotters derive 


ſome- improvement from living near ſuch ſuperiors; for be 
holding in them the advantages of neatneſs, of cleanlineſs, 
and knowledge, they ſtrive as much as their'circumſcribed 
ſphere will admit to imitate them, giving their children as 
much reading, writing, and figures, as they can ſpare time 
for, along with a little dancing. "Theſe hynds and cotters ſeem 
to hive "ſnug, happy, and contented, except when Lehen 
or want of ceconomy diſtreſs them. | 

The poor are maintained by a poor's rate laid on FE the he- 
ritors, as truſtees for the poor, along with the miniſter of the 
pariſh, on whom no ſmall ſhare of the trouble falls. During the 
life of the late Lord Elibank, merely to gratify a whim of tus 
Lordſhip, the poor's rates of the two pariſhes were kept (c- 
parate; but they have been ſince thrown together, after an in- 
eſfectual oppolition from the Simprin tenants, who appre- 


hended that the growing fize of Swinton would aggravate their 
expences on this ſcore.—Theſe rates have always been tlc 
chief ſupport of the poor, the collections at the church doors 


being very ſcanty indeed. The number of poor at preſent, | Is 


123 the ſum raiſed for their ſupport is L. 32 : 148. "which dr 
2 ö | vided 
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vided” among the 12, gives L. 2: 148. 6d. each, which may 
id, but eannot ſuperſede their induſtry, or the kind of- 
does of their immediate friends.— The people of this 
pariſh are humane, clever, and ingenious, and ſeem to have 
he advantage of the Northumbrians on one fide of them, and 
of the Eaſt Lothianers on the other. The incumbent, after 
a very. long reſidence among them, cannot find any truth in 
the obſervation of an ingenious, learned, and witty Lord, 
who ſaid that the natives of the Merſe were engendered in 
mud, brought up in mud, and that their ideas were all 
muddy. 

Incloſing they have been long reconciled; to, and it has for 
ſome time been univerſal ; the commutation. of the ſtatute la- 
bour into money they ſubmit to with a tolerable grace.— 


Turnpikes and toll-bars, with which they are now threatened, 
they moſt heartily abhor. * 
EET To nn, NUMBER 


* 


'* Moſt of che labburers in huſbandry are hired by the half year; the 
uy labourers are often a ſet of neat, clean, young girls, who feed in 
their parents houſes, and employ themſelves in that gaſy and wholeſome 
exerciſe, for 4d. 5d. or 6d, according to their age and kill, without, victuals 
from their employer: and who deck themſelves out with their purchaſes i in 
Swinton October fair by their gains. Mowers have without meat generally 
rh. 1 day, though they often undertake it at 28. or 25. Gd. per acre.” Stòut 
i reapers liave from tod. to 11d. and 3 meals, - Men rs. and ſometimes 
139. and their meals. Corn is generally threſhed by weight for the 25th part 
of uhat is threſhed. and dreſſed, but during harveſt no ſtout man at his liberty 
vill threſh upon any other terms, than being paid as a reaper, Carpenters and 
maſons always find their own meat, and are paid from Is. 3d. to 25. according 
totheir ſkill, the nature of the work, and the length of the day. Taylors, who 
duays get then meat where they work, now exact 8d. per day. A coal cart 
daun by two horſes is loaded at the coal-hill for from 2s. to 3s. according as 
the coal is ſmall, great, or ſplint; the two laſt, being double of the, firſt, and 
be hire of the cart and horſes to Swinton is 38. Which is enęreaſcd every mile 
* Alters carry them farther.” 
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NUMBER _XXXVI. 
PARISH OF NEN THORN. 


(PRESBYTERY or KELSO, SYNOD. OF MERSE AND 
TIVIOTDALE, COUNTY OF - BERWICK.) 


By the Rev. Mx. ABRAHAM Ke. 


— 


1 R 86 # 
: - " 1 on ' "'Y 
i » . 


; = 43 Name, Extent, Surface, | So. 

＋ HE name is derived from ſome remarkable thorn trees, 
The preſent incumbent remembers a very large one inthe 

pariſh, The length:of this diſtrict, from S. to N. is about 4 


miles, and the breadth from E. to W. about as much * The 
meuſurement is about 1900 acres. It is moſtly low ground 
with a moderate deſcent to the 8. except a riſing in the brih 
part of the pariſh, the north ſide of which falls to the N. 


The ſoil in ſome parts is remarkably good, a ſmall part of thx 


north end; however, is very poor muir ground whos a dec 
| —_ * air is * nl ene met 


W 9 «+ 1-57 


Rent. The real rent of the pariſh is about L. 2040. Tit 
race cürks emen beſt in on for pen cow's 
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From e 5. map of Berwick iet, it. appears a the length of this fe 
Liu is only 21 miles and the breadth little more than 1 I* 
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or feeding cattle or ſheep, and producing milk and fine but- 
ter, A cow's graſs cannot be got in theſe incloſures under 
L. 3; and they are let at more than L. 2 per acre for ſummer 
paſture. There are 4 heritors, one of whom reſides. 

Population. The relation to Dr Webſter in 1755 was 497 
ſouls; the preſent number of inhabitants is between 300 
and 400 ; the diminution being owing to the ſetting large farms, 
and caſting down two villages. For 4 years preceding 1792, 
the births were 44, the deaths 13, and the marriages 9. There 
are 8 farmers, 2 ſmiths, 4 wrights, 2 weavers, and 3 maſons 
in the pariſh. 


D 


Stipend, and Poor.—The ſtipend is L. 600 Scotch, 2 chal- 
ders of barley, and 2 of oat meal, with a glebe of 6 acres. 
The King is patron. The number of poor on the roll is 6, 
and the amount of the aſſeſſment for their ſupport for the firſt 
NEE TIE is L. 12: 12. 5 


be : 
t4 Ates Remarks.—The ſtone in the pariſh i is generally 
ke blue whin ftone, with one quarry of red free ſtone; on the 


fide of the water of Eden are two rocks commonly called the 
Meikle and Little Thairn.— There is one lake called Eurgie 
Loch. Dotterels appear in a little flock on the muirs for a few 
weeks in June. Both clay and ſhell marle are uſed here for 
manure. Coal is the common fuel, brought from England, 
and from Lothian. The price is about is. per Cwt.—There 
are in the north part of the pariſh 2 or 3 ſtones with large 
ſeams, which it is ſaid Mr Pocock when paſſing that way 
thought to have been cemented together : but they have been 
carried from the Lurgie craig, where are plenty of fuch ſtones. 
When broken, they do not break at the feams. They have 
been dug up, but nothing was found under them. 
Vol. VI. Us” NUMBER. 
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Tier, from which the pariſh takes ite nan is ci 
led Auchtermuchty ; which, as thoſe who are acquajn- 
ed, with the Gaelic language ſays; ſignifies, * the cottage of 
© the king. If ſo, it is more than probable, that thistown had 
been originally intended for the accommodation of the king's 
letrants, Gtring His reſidence" dt Falkland. The pariſm 
zuliet 8! feog! ih, "and x 12m "mite i in 1 readth. mon gnteedt 11903 0! 
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The general "appearance of Yo 4 this pariſh s & 
teme Vationts. Towards the 8. the rund is ſo 100 and fat 
that \ were, 5 not for Aräitis, 4 great part part w th bud be covered with 
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try aduncaachilly. appearances, There ;patyre.js ſeen in it 
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aſeleſs. Some ſpots have been cultivated within theſe few 
years; and there is a large plantation of firs, interſperſed with 
ſome larix, in a veryAoutiſhirty ſtate, the property of Mr Goũt- 
hy of Kilmarron, a gentlemen well known in this country; not 
ly for big enterppiiog ſhjrſt, but alſo for his jucicſage er. 
tenſive improvements. 


gail, Climate, &. Around the town the grödüd iv father 
light, looſe, and black, ſomewhut gravelly and ſtony/ To- 
wards the 8. and 8. E. there is a mixture of black clay, loam 
and mellow earth, ſo exceedingly fertile, that there is perhaps 
not a richer ſpot in Scotland. Some incloſures lying towards 
the N. W. of the pariſh have been particularly remarked for 


the production of excelent-paiturez-fingularly calculated for 
ſeeding cattle, and conſequently have rented very high to gra- 
ziers for ſome years paſt *. : ; 

There is plenty of free ſtones and other ſts common 
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temger{\ppptjculagly amayg ap wopep r bich perhaps mr pe ahiribpted 
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comfortable diet, and moderate exerciſe, the reſult of being in ſervice. . 
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of ſpring.—When that is early, . Put if che weather 
b ſerie, they EdmE tot ill Wattll; they ge bor Kugland br ela alt th 
end ef September. Tlby ate much Aihnaudh ed i. huinbers- within tlleſd. feer 
fears; becauſe the gyntle mot ca aii neighe⁰νf,Hννν,uοο])ỹᷓ daisieg thei 
wolſes and cultixatiag their mur gropnds, the plug] haunts of this beautiful 
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_ dmx bird. The ficldfare comes Man te nerf ns d 
: Ar n of December; but when the winter is mild it makes a very ſhort ſtay. 
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Cattle. — Much attention is paid to the breed of catile; 2 
great many are reared of good ſize and great value. Of late 
the cattle dealers from England have been in the habit of pur. 
chaſing them privately, which has injured the markets conf. 
derably. They give from L. 6 to L. 12. before they are fatten. 
cd; and calves new dropt, which could have been purchaſed 
a few years ago at 48. to 58. laſt ſeaſon gave from 108. to 125, 
It is ſo far well for the country, that there is ſuch a demand; 
for, conſidering the advanced price of labour, and the high 
rents given for land, if either the cattle or grain were to d. 
miniſh much in value, none of thoſe tenants who have got 
new tacks could poſſibly pay their rents; a circumſtance to 
which gentlemen of landed property would do well to attend; 
if they regard their own intereſt, and the comfort of _ 3 
N and n en of men. ingo 

d 

ä o account of the different ſectariſts mths 
pariſh, which will be afterwards more particularly taken notice 
of, it is difficult to aſcertain with preciſion the increaſe of po- 
pulation; as theſe ſectariſts ſeldom regiſter the births of their 
children in the books appropriated for that purpoſe ; but it i 
the opinion of ſome aged inhabitants, whoſe veracity may be 
depended. upon, that the number of the inhabitants and houſe 


within the town, bes en at kak, one half. within thele 
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340. 


Tata) Females 776 Butcherrs 4 


Annual average of births, Hairdreſſer (Who acts oc: "917% 
for 10 years preceding 0 ine caſionally as a player) 1386 I, 


eee RAP . Barbers 1 * ** 577 1 * * 1 
be computed 31013 f + Surgeons 1 91 1 * Fo 1 22 * TI'S NK 


ef marriages“ 15 Their apprentices 4 
2 of deachs 21 Writer K 
Age of the oldeſt man 92 Merchants 6 
Conſiderable farmers, 12 Shopkecpers AH hẽ e 1 
Linen manufacturets 205 Eſtabliſhed clergyman... 21K. 
Taylors. 1+ 20 Relief ſeceding do- 1 
Backſmits 7 Burgher dodo 1 
Wrights „ob mos, Antiburgher do- do. 1 74 
Saldern „ 24 054 T ;; Eſtabliſhed church, not 
Shoemakers - - 18 including children 620 
Wheelw rights Relief church, do+. 284 
Coopers Burghers, do- 139 
Heeh- makers We Antiburghers, do, 8 
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q * Mm Hunt Stones (5437 15 Cath I 
«It is be regretted that little attention is is paid to the regiſtratiqn of mar- 
- 


mages; and a deaths, a ths neglect n not only i injures the ſeſſion clerks, but the 
weile itlelt. The tak indeed is tery unpopular; and the act of Parliament 
which . it ought either immediately to be enforced or AO 


J. The diviſions ! in this —_ commenced ſoon after the depoſition « Lol 
Gileſpie Theſe ſurely are among the greateſt judgements which can befal an 
place. They are a judgement temporally, as they take away the _ 
of families to ſupport miniſters, and thus often prevent the juſt elaims of o- 
thers being paid. They! are a judgement ſpiritually, as they extinguiſh that 
oiit of love and charity, the diſtingyiſhingeoharacteriſtics of our holy religion; 
At the ſame time, the. pariſh miniſter lives on qery good terms with their cler- | 
N, vho ſeem to be well diſpoſed, men, and he del t9-lore all W ton . 

ert 
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Inſtead of any leaving the pariſh for ant of Empfoythett, 
there being any uminhabited houſes, à detnafid for both daily 
encreaſes, although — of 4 new houſes Have been bulk 
vid theſe few . e 17 eee e 119 gon of 
t. A30t Ty 10 3440 hs {i 4 N unn 
"Natural PAEHmneCothparitig demie of the land 
this pariſh to whit it was in former times, a very remartih 
difference will be found; there is no reaſbl to doubt but th 
one fifth more of ptoviſton is annually produced; than whi 
was raiſed in the ſame time, on the memory of many yet ie 
To account for this; recourſe muſt be had to the hiſtory of bh 
ciety in its progreſs from a rude to a civilized ſtate.” It ht. 
knowledged by all, that chen mankind were in an uncultifite 
ſtate, every indi dual provided for himſelf all the hecefſatis 
of life 3 but àç the manners of the hüman ſperies improv, 
mel arts were divided among different hands, and individual 
with tlie fruit of theit reſpective employments, purchaſed ſt6ii 
the manufacturers of bther commodities whatever they ded 
in need" of. Thus every thing was not only protitftWit 
a much eaſſer rate; but fihiſhed in much greater perfection 
I Was but lately that Scotland, eſpecially this pat, #ni flats 
at}oinitrg*to populous. towns" and villagesg arred it's proper 
knowItdge of agriculture. '' The learked Dte:Anderſbn's tre 
tiſe , and others on this ſubject begin 66W be rend II ad 
vantage by farmers; and | conſequently Aro erlodern fyſten's! 
lintbndty is generally adopted? The mitt or cb, who farm 
Wb keene ak, Banter himſelf that k bs been vf fone 
N 2 211011 +5 2b 18 03: * 1921 2 uk 
19/11 214 et allyt b = = v3 ohh dh yitour eon Jail 
PRA Es WE ures dos well for the 


miniſters of the eſtablithed church, that their ſubſiſtente does not depen ® 
the caprice of the people, as the relie vers here lately turned off an inoffenſive old 
man who dad: preached tadhem uppatds of twenty years; and wha ene 
ſuffered in the evening of life, had not their injuſtice been compenſated by thy 
benevolence of a ſon. 
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uſe to his pariſh; in this xeſpect ,; as within theſe three years 
he has raiſed turnips, potatpes, wheat, and barley on a ſpot 
ahere. they were never before ſcen in the memory of man. 
The crop on that ground this ſeaſon is ſurpaſſed by none in 
the country- There are in the pariſh only one ſmall flock of 
hrep, about 160 hoxſes,, and 230 cows, in general of a good 
bred. The pariſh contains upwards of 3000 acres, go of which 
ue generally appropriated to the raiſing of flax. Although 
de crop this ſeaſon promiſes well, yet for theſe ſame. years pat 
it bas been yery indifferent, which makes it the more tg be re · 
petted, that the Honourable Board of Truſtees ſhould have 
crtailed the bounty on that article. There aze,about 70 acres 
in turnips, and cabbage, 150 in wheat, 200 in. ſown graſs, and 
00 in paſtuxe ; the remainder is occupied in raiſing oats, 
barley. and potatoes. All the waſte grounds, to the extent of 
tuen 6 or 7oO actes, are planted with fir. . In general 
ens and peaſe are ſown in the end of March, oats in April 
ad barley in the beginning of May. - CooGdering the, hackr 
wane, pf the ſeaſons of late, ſowing ought to commence: 
noe early ; ct ſome of the old farmers ſtill, delay it, alledg- 
ng. that they did not begin laſt year till ſuch a week, or ſuch 
y as if providence always limited the ſeaſon to a week or 
. Phe! wheat (which is ſown in the months of September 
ud Oober, is generally cut down along with the barley in 
tie months of Auguſt and September following. 

Ahereſio marle, but no other kinds of ae os. 
ilcoverege,.Fhe gardens produce every neceſſary vegetable and 
Wo, together with all kinds of common fruits. A ſmall ri- 
nt flows directly through the town and falls into the river 


Lien, alittle below the village oe eee ace. 
err „ Bet nallinien 
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manufactories, being ſituated in a healthy fertile country 
gentleman from Glaſgow propoſes to eſtabliſh a tambour bang 
immediately, which muſt contribute to the proſperity of the 
town, as thereby a number of children, who at prefen ca 
be of no ſervice either to themſelves or their parents, will fi 
employment. It muſt alſo be an eligible fituation for u 
woolen branch, conſidering its vicinity to the Lomond lil 
and the frequent opportunities of conveying wool from the 
Ochils. Such is the ſpirit of induſtry and enterprize, whit 
now actuates the inhabitants, that a manufactory of that for 
could not fail to ſucceed. From the books of the ſtamp-mi. 
ter of Auchtermuchty, it appears that, from 1ft Novent 
1790 to iſt November 1791, he ſtamped 
239,244 yards of 35 inch wide brown li- 
nen, valued at 9d. per yard L. 9470 1 6 
260,093 yards of 30 and 27 inch wide brown 
Sileſia linen, valued at 8d. per yard 866g G1 10 
252121 yards of white linen, at 8d. 73 15 2 


— 


Total L. 18,213 12 6 


Great part of the above muſt be manufactured iu the tom 
and the immediate neighbourhood, as there are ſtamp office 
in Falkland and Newburgh, which are within two and thre 
miles of Auchtermuchty. An ordinary journeyman wearer 
will work 9 ſpindles in a week, at 18. per ſpindle, but others vio 
are more expert at their buſineſs, will weave 17 ſpindle 
at the ſame rate. L. 50,000 ſterling is annually expended by 
green linen merchants in this town for that article *. 


Eccliſaſtiu 


. Wages within theſe 20 years are more than double, at that period 5% 
balfpenny per ſpindle, was the ordinary price. Labourers now receive 13 


per day, wiights Is. ad. maſons 18d. taylors who work out of their 
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Earlaſaſtiral State, Ti own, Ec. Auchtermuchty was conſti- 
7 a royal burgh by James the IV. which charter was re- 
newed by James the VI. It enjoys all the privileges of a roy- 
1 burgh, but that of ſending a repreſentatuge to parliament. 
k has 3 bailies choſen annually at Michaelmaſs, 15 councillors, 
lone of them treaſurer) and a clerk. The annual income of 
the town's property is L. 106:14:6, which ariſes from the 
cuſtom of fairs, rent of the mills, &c, How that money is diſ- 
poſed of is beſt known' to thoſe to whom the management of 
itis intruſted. By the charter there was a market appointed 
to be held every Tueſday, ' which it is to be regretted is now 
done away. There are four conſiderable fairs in the year, the 
one held on the 123th of July, by the ſame charter, was to 
continue 8 days. It is now one of the moſt conſiderable in 
Pife, for the ſale of black cattle, horſes, ſheep, wool, &c. 
The church was built in 1780. The patronage belongs to 
Moncrieff of Reedy, an antient and reſpectable family, who 
received ſome fignal tokens of favour from one of the Scottiſh 
kings; When reſiding at Falkland. The ſtipend is 3 chalders 
of barley, 3.chalders of oats, and L. 36: 13: 4. ſterling. The 
glebe is now let at L. 19. Sterling. — There are 65 heritors, of 
whom 37 teſide in the pariſh. A new manſe is juſt now fi- 
diſhed, and much to the honour of the heritors is inferior to 
none. in the country; the church too is well finiſhed, and ſu- 
prior ta the genexality in the neighbourhood. There is a 
four. will, a corn mill, and 2 lint mills... Within theſe few 
years there was a cotton work; but one of the partners dying 
before it, ha, well, commenced, it is converted intg a mill for 
"Sdn 287 ya * e ͤöͤ KN dreſſing 


4 72 D IEEE : 5 


8 and their victuals. When a common labourer is frugal and well married, 


he can do more than ſupport himſelf and 7 of 1 uſual wages. of mate 
berrants ii in buſdandry are from L. 6 : to L. 7. per anmum. "A female ſervant 


L 2: 105 beſides as much ground as will fow 2 Eper of Bax ford.” TVS 
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dreſſing flax. The price of beef and mutton is * 
about 4d. and 110 per lib. 


1 Miſcellaneous Qbſervations.—The: chief diſadvantages coo 
in being at a diſtance from coal, there being none nearer thay 
Balbirnie and Balgony, 6 miles off; but were the proprietor 
of theſe mines to erect a coal yard here, they would find their 
account in ſo doing. Another is, the want of a proper ſchool. 
maſter and ſchool-· houſe; and without an augmentation of ſa 
lary, which at preſent is only L. 5: 118. it can never be ex. 
pected that a man of merit will devote his time and talents for 
ſuch a trifle. It is worthy of remark that the youth in this 
place have been, and now are, ruined with bad ſchoolmafters; 
and to this may be attributed in a great degree the narrow and 
uncharitable diſpoſitions of the, inhabitants, and that bigom 
and party ſpirit which manifeſts itſelf in all the actions of 
thoſe who are given to diviſive courſes. —The rent of tradef- 
men's houſes is from 20s. to 5os. The valued rent of the pa- 
riſh is L. 5782 Scots, and the land- rent of L. 4000;ſterling, 
The lands immediately around the town let from L. 2 : to 
L. 3 : 108. per acre, though it muſt be acknowledged that thoſe 
who pay ſuch rents have other means of W themſelves 
and families than. fromm the eee fs „ 10h e 

| 1146] Te 


SEK rh: 081 5 4 ata. aid; 1 $1.55 35563244 
Several places take their names from. ome remarkable circumſtances, 


which had happened at or near them. Daneſhalt is ſuppoſed to ſignify the 
Nel of the Danes, as it is ſaid that formerly the Danes having made an int 
fon into the country, were repulſed in Falkland muir, fled, and concealed 
themſelves in the lower part of the pariſh-of Auchtermuchty. Danefhlt i 
half a mile diſtant from Auchtermuchty ; and the road to Falkland, Kirkaldy, 
and Kinghorn lies directly through this village, which is the property of F 
benezer Marſhall, Eſq. of Hi Cairny, who is doing every thing to enereale 
the number of · its inhabitants, by feuing out ground for building, &c. Ide 
Feat M Puff is ſuppoſed to have lived once in Auchtermuchty, in a houſe 


now 
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The roads and bridges are getting into high repair; and the 
adyantage of the turnpikes which are now eſtabliſhed in this 
county, will ſoon be felt by all ranks, though at preſent, the 
common people do not reliſh them, as they deem the ſtatute- 
labour a great hardſhip. It is in contemplation to repair the 
toad from Perth to Kinghorn, through Auchtermuchty-hill, 
which will add to the profperity of the town; for travellers will 
naturally come this way, inſtead of going by the Ferry, as it 
vill ſave them twenty miles journeying. The poſt ought alſo 
to come this way, and the poſt - office for this diſtrict to be eſta- 
bliſhed here, rather than at Falkland; as this is not only a more 
centrical place, and more buſineſs carried on, but it is alſo in a 
direct line from Kinroſs to Cupar, and St. Andrews. 

The inhabitants of this pariſh, with a few exceptions, are 
rery induſtrious, and rather economical than otherwiſe ; in ſo 
much that there are only 6 on the poor's liſt. There is here a 
ſociety diſtinguiſhed by their ſocial habits, their hoſpitality, 
and their benevolence to the poor. Upon the whole, if Sir 
John Sinclair wiſhes that his patriotic exertions ſhould be effec 
tually crowned with fucceſs, and the condition of the country 
meliorated, he maſt deviſe ſome means of increaſing the ſa- 
laries of country ſchoolmaſters; ſo that men of merit may 
de induced to take upon them that important charge, the 
education of youth; for as the poet ſays. 


« Tig education forms the human mind. 
ow * Juſt as the twig is bent, the tree's inclin'd.” 


X x 2 NUMBER 


wow the property of William Marſhall, Eſq.—In the South Faſt end of the 
paiſh, there are the remains of 2 road: it commences at the eaſt end of 
Rolic-brae, and runs in a direct line to Falkland. In ploughing the lands 
where it lies, the plough is frequently obſtruQed by large ſtones 3 and what 


makes it more remarkable is, that theſe lands about 5o years ago Were over- 
flown with water. | | : 
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NUMBER XXXIX. 


PARIS H OF ORDIQUHILL. 


(PRESBYTERY or FORDYCE, SYNOD OF ABERDEEN, 
© COUNTY OF BANFF.) 


By the Rev. Mr. RonkRT OciLvIE. 


Name, Extent, and Stipend. 


93 HILL is of Gaelic original, and ſigniſies, the 

| * hollow beſide the height.” The Earl of Findlater 
is patron ; and, though he has not a foot of ground in the pe 
riſh, pays moſt of the ſtipend. The pariſh is of an oblong 
form, being near 4 miles in length, from N. to S. and about 
3 in breadth. It was formerly a chapelry in the pariſh of For 
dyce, where public worſhip was performed once a month; and 
ſeems to have been erected into a ſeparate pariſh, about the yea 
1622. The church, which was built about the ſame time, on the 
ſpot where then ſtood St. Mary's chapel, is, at preſent, in bad 
repair; asisalſothe manceand office houſes. The ſtipend, includ- 
ing the glebe, which here is not worth much, is about J. 7 
ſterling yearly Previous to the augmentation, which took 
place in 1766, it was one of the ſmalleſt ſtipends in Scotland, 


5 being in all not above L. 30 ſterling per annum, —The ſchool- 
maſter's 
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wu 1 


maſter's ſalary is 8 bolls of meal, L. 1: 5 as ſeſſion clerk; and, 
ve profits ariſing from baptiſms and marriages, and from about 


40 ſcholars. 


Names of Places, Mineral Springs, Sc. — The names of pla- 
ces in this pariſh ſeem moſtly of Gaelic original. There 
ne ſeveral excellent mineral wells in the pariſh ; which were 
formerly much frequented. 'They are of a medicinal quality, 
and are known to be uſeful in many complaints, particularly 
thoſe of a ſcorbutic-nature. One of them, being dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, was formerly at certain ſeaſons much reſort- 
ed to by the ſuperſtitions as well as the ſick. The air here is 
{alubrious, and the people healthy, hoſpitable and induſtrious. 
The face the country is wildly beautiful, and correſponds ex- 
Aly with the ſignification of the name given to it. 


Produceand Rent.— About two thirds of the pariſh are arable 
the other 1s ſtill in a ſtate of nature, and partly covered with 
heath. The foil is, in general, deep; but cold and wet at the 
bottom. A conſiderable quantity of lint, turnips and 4 44 
are raiſed here; but hemp, cabbages, and the like, however, 
are ſeldom produced in the fields. Though there are 3 or 4 
farms of about 100 acres arable, beſides. a conſiderable extent 
of paſture, the higheſt rent, every thing included, does not 
exceed L 40 ſterling yearly. The valued rent of the pariſh is 
L. 1700 Scots; the real rent at preſent, including ſervitudes, 
amounts to about L. 700 ſterling. 


Preprietor and Improvement. — Sir Erneſt Gordon of Park, 
who generally reſides in the pariſh, is ſole proprietor; and his 
houſe, which is lately fitted up in the modern taſte, is com- 
modious and elegant; and ſurrounded by a number of vener- 
able aſh, and other trees, in a thriving way. He is ſpread- 
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ing improvements rapidly around him; and there is now 3 
probability, that agriculture will advance apace; though, in 
this part of the country, it muſt be confeſſed ſhe is but in her 
infancy. There is moſs enough here for generations to come, 
and ſtones ſufficient for the purpoſe of incloſing ; and, though 
the pariſh cannot boaſt of woods, and groves, of foreſts, and 
water-falls, yet it can be ſaid that it has winding rills, and pur. 
ling ſtreams, in abundance; and that there is ſcarcely a farm, or 
cot- houſe, in this diſtrict, but has ſome, ſpreading trees to 
fcreen and adorn it. Afh and other hard woods thrive tolera. 
bly well ; however, the ſoil, in general, feems better adapted 
for aller and other aquatics ; and there is the pleaſing proſped, 
that the oaklings, and various ſeedlings, that have lately been 
planted, will give an agreeable variety to this part of the coun- 
try, and prove a laſting fource of wealth and amuſement to ile 
mduſtrious proprietor. ret 


Hills he Knock hill, part of which alone to this ak 
75 about 2500 feet above. the level of the ſea; and, as its tower- 
ing head in ſeen ſrom afar, it becomes an excellent landmaib 
to thoſe who trade in the Murray Firth, It is ſituated, as it 
Were, in a large capacious plain; and, while it produces 3 varie. 
ty of excellent game for the amuſement and health of the ſport 
man, and ſuggeſts to the contemplative mind, an idea of the 
grand, the ſublime, and the beautiful, it aſfords a, delicious 
repaſt for the flocks and herds of thoſe that live near. The pa 
ziſhes of Grange, Fordyce, and Ordiquhill meet on the top 
of rhis hilt; and, on the very ſpot where they meet, is a ter- 
minus, or mark, from which is ſeen the greater part of Caith: 
neſs, Roſs, Banff, Murray, &c. the windings of the Derem, 
part. of Spey, the Murray Firth, the. German, ocean, &c. Ke. 


as far as the _ can 3 ln nga this hill affords one of 
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(he moſt grand, beautiful, and variegated proſpects ſouth-of 
the Tweed *. 


Population. —There are, at preſent, 517 ſouls in the pariſh, 
md, of theſe, 1 30 below ten years of age. —Several old peo- 
ple died lately, upwards of 90. The-oldeſt perſon juſt now, 
is about 86, there are three men above 80, and as many wo- 
men; one of them was never married. The number of males 
and females, is nearly equal. There 452 examinable perſons 
in it, 6 Seceders, about as many Methadiſts, two ADDY Ca- 
tlolics, and one Epiſcopalian. 

There is only one village in the pariſh. It contains, at pre- 
ſent but 12 families. It is called Cornhill: and near it, dur- 
ing the ſummer ſeaſon, there are annually held ſome well fre- 
quented markets. There ate but few handycraftſmen; and, 
at preſent, only 3 apprentices.— The farms are, in general, 
unincloſed, and but ſmall ; being commonly from L. 5 to L. 20 
ſterlmg yearly rent.— Till of late, however, few leaſes were 
given without a graſſum.— The people are, in general, modeſt, 
ober, and of a religious deportment ; and, though few of them 
may be faid to be rich, yet there has not been any begging 
poor, belonging to the pariſh, in the memory of man. —The 
contfibutions, Teat rents, &c. &c. for the behoof of thie poor, 
amount to about L. 6: 10 per annum. — There are, at an a- 


Ei in the pariſh, 5 marriages, 18 births, and 10 deaths 
er d 


* The ſeed time here i is commonly finiſhed ſoon after Whitſunday, and, by 
the middle of Odder, the farmer, in general, ſees his corn beyond the power 
of the ei 

Among the x many e that might be introduced i into this bent of 
the country, a bridge, on the great road between Huntly and Portſoy, over the 
Bom, which partly runs through the pariſh, is much needed. For want of 
ſuch an accommodation, ſeveral uſeful members of ſociety have loſt their lives ; 


and a woman, in attempting to croſs it, was with her horſe hurtied down the 
liream, where they periſhed. 
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annually.— The number of inhabitants has continued fo, 
theſe hundred years paſt, nearly what it is at preſent, The fe- 
turn to Dr. Webſter, however, was 666 ſouls “. 


Miſcellaneous Olſervations.—The people here are, in general, 
ofa contented mind, not given to any peculiar vice, and regulat 
attendants on public worſhip; and, though few of them are'gal- 
dily dreſſed, yet moſt of. them appear at the church in dean 
and decent apparel,—About 30 years ago, there-were only; 
hats, and g watches in the pariſh, being thoſe the proprietor, 
the miniſter, ,and the ſchoolmaſter; but now / almoſt every las 
bouring ſervant has his hat, and watch, his Engliſh cloth coat, 
his white thread ſtockings, &c. The ordinary fuel is peat, 
and turf; and the making of tether bi ndings, and ropes from 
moſs-fir, is common all round this part of the country f. 
Mr. Walter Goodall, a native of this pariſh, aſſiſted . 
Thomas Ruddiman, in ſeveral of his productions; and, about 
the year 1750 ee 2 vols. 8vo. 1 in defence of — Queen 
of Scots. 
| Tuer 


»The price of labour here is much increaſed of late; as is alſo that afevery 
thing. About 30 years ago a labouring ſervant would have been got fr 
L. 2: 10, and now he cannot be had under L. 6 ſterling a year, Female {er- 
vants earn from L. 2 to I. 3 ſterling yearly.— The ſurplus grain, which annu- 
ally amounts to ſome hundred bolls, is generally carried to Portſoy, or Banf, 
the neareſt ſea port towns ; to which places, alſo, and Cullen, moſt of the & 
ther ſurplus products are carried for ſale. 


+ There is a woman in this pariſh, that has the perfect uſe of all her facul- 
ties, though ſhe has not been above half an hour at once out of bed theſe 39 
years. A diſappointment in love is thought to have been the cauſe; bor, 
bout 33 years ago, upon her father 8 diſcouraging a young man's paying 
his addreſſes to her, ſhe went to bed, and has never left it ſince. The fig 
gle, it ſeems, between love and filial B ran 10 high, 25 materially 
og 1 active powers. 


— . 
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There is but one inn in the pariſh. —Several hundreds of cat- 
tle, ſheep, & c. are carried annually from hence tothe ſouthward. 
Land is commonly ploughed by oxen ; oxen and horſes, how- 
ever, are joined to the ſame plough. But to conclude this ſhort 
imperfect account; at a diſtance from the abodes of luxury 
and vice, the wants of the people of this pariſh are but few ; 
and nothing ſeems more calculated for bettering their exter- 
nal circumſtances, and making their days glide on comforta- 
bly, than extending leaſes to a greater length, and encourage- 
ing them to incloſe, drain, and improve their farms. Such a 
meaſure would alſo be highly beneficial to the proprietor “. 


* Meal generally ſells at about gd halfpenny per peck ;—beef and mut- 
ton at 3d halfpenny ;—a good hen at 3d.—and a fat lamb at 3s.—A labour- 
er earns about Tod. a day ;—a maſon 16d.—a carpenter 14d,—and 2 taylor 
6d, and his maintenance. TPP" 
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NUMBER XI. 
PARISH OF LITTLE DUNKELD, 


(PRESBYTERY OF DUNKELD, SYNOD; OF, PERTH ANU 
STIRLING, COUNTY OF PERTH.) 


By the Rev. Mz. Joun RoBERTSON» 


Name, Extent, Surface, c 


TI parifl of Little Dunkeld i is united to that of Laganalachie 
the latter deriving i its name from a ſaint called Aulachy*, 

The figure of the pariſh i is a kind of irregular triangle, the 
longer fides being the northern and ſouthern boundaries, each 
of them from 15 to 16 miles in length, and the ſhorter, the 
weſtern limit, which ſtretches from the Tay on che N. to the 
river Bran, at Amulrie, (an inn on the military road — Stir- 
ling to Tay bridge) at the S W. corner. Nature has divided it 
into three diſtricts, each of which would make a parith of or- 
dinar magnitude, both in reſpect of extent and population. 
The ! iſt | begins at the eaſtern extremity next x the parith of Kin- 


| claven, 


* It appears from Dean Miln's manuſtript Memoirs of the cathedral cf 
Dunkeld (in the poſſeſſion of the; Nuke of Atholl), that the pariſh of Caputh 


once made a part of this district, from which it was detached aut a century 
before the Reſtoration. 


by 


3 
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cayen, and ends at a ſmall village called Invar, about a quar- 
ter of a mile W. from the church. Murthly, the reſidence of 
the Stewarts of Grandtully, is in this diſtrict, and preſents itſelf 
to the eye of the traveller, at the diſtance of a mile on the right 
hand, the moment he comes in ſight of the Tay, upon the 
great Highland road from Perth to Dunkeld. This may be call- 
ed the diſtrict of Murtblly, as the barony of that name makes 
the grꝛateſt part of it. 

The ſoil towards tlie E. is a kind of black loam with a ſmall 
mixture of ſand. It is for the moſt part light and free, but 
not ungrateful to the huſbandman who treats it with ſkill and 
induſtry. The ſurface is waving and various, but no where 
too ſteep for the plough. The incloſures of Murthly are ſpa- 
cious and beautiful. There is a large tract of uncultivated 
heathy muir, all capable of cultivation; but a conſiderable part 
of it is covered with valuable woods, The weſtern part of this 
diſtrict conſiſts of a ſtripe of arable land, extending three miles 
below Invar, in the bottom of a deep narrow vale along the 
Tay adorned with oak woods and plantations, 1 

The hill of Birnam, rendered claſſic ground, by the magic 
pen of Shakefpear, riſes on the ſouth ſide of this vale, with 4 
rude and firiking magniſicence, to an elevation higher than 
that of the Sidta a hills in Forfar-ſhire oppoſite toit. The foil ! is 
i mixed ſand, far from being unproductive when cultivated 
with judgement.” 5 

The ſecond diſtrict ſtretches from Invar along the Tay about 

10 miles. till it joins Grandtully i in the pariſh of Dull. The 
greateſt part of this tract, having once been the property of 
the {% of Dunkeld, is called the biſhopric ; under which name 
therefore this whole diſtrict may be comprehended. It con- 
tains a conſiderable number of inhabitants. | 
The cultivated lands make the ſouth fide of a chips val- 
jeythrough which the river winds its courſe in a gentle majeſtic 
1 7 2 current. 
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current. The fields are level and of eaſy culture. A regular M. 
tem of agriculture would ſoon give this diſtrict the appearance 
of an almoſt continued ſeries of beautiſul gardens, from the one 
extremity to the other. A ride through the whole length of 
this diviſion is peculiarly delightful to a traveller, paſſing alter. 
nately through: woods and Jawns, at the bottom of a long range 
of mountains, preſenting a bold and elevated face; and which 
by its various angles and ſtriking projections, iseverandanonen. 
tertaining the eye with varying ſhades of light, and new prof. 
pects, on each ſide of the valley. Two'or three gentlemens 
ſeats, ofa ſnug and romantic appearance, add conſiderably to the 
beauty of the rural ſcene. The ſoil conſiſts chiefly of ſand, 
with ſome mixture of loam, 
The remaining diſtrict is ſeparated from the biſhoprick by 
a large tract of hilly ground of conſiderable extent and elevi. 
tion: This too, is a valley, extending 9 miles weſtward, from 
Invar to Amulrie, and derives the name of Strath-bran from 
the river Bran, which runs through its whole length, and fall 
into the Tay oppolite Dunkeld. The arable ficlds rife from 
the river towards the hills, on each ſide, in a gentle ſlope. 
The country is planted thick wah populous hamlets and farms; 
fuſtains about 1400 inhabitants, old and young, and looks 
cheerſul'and thriving. One of the proprietors has his reſidence 
near the weſtern extremity of this diſtrict, which ke is begin. 
ning to improve conſiderably both in the way of agriculture 
and planting.,, Ihe ſoil of this country is of n no mean e quality, 
being a mixture of reddiſh clay and loam. It abounds more it 
moiſtute than the other Bann and is wat n to the 
growth of flax. 
"The hills of the pariſh a are thoſe already mentioned, 118 
with a long tract, of about 4000. acres, on the ſouch ſide of 


Jeff 


the Bran, They are ſox, the moſt part covered with heath, and 
ſome of the eminences are rather barren ; but in general, they 
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are coated over with a mixed heavy mould, pretty deep, and 
producing, along with heather, various ſpecies of plants af- 
fording good ,-paſture z/ they riſe no where ſo high as to be 
geſtitute of all uſeful vegetation. There are frequently deep 
{is' of ſnow, upon theſe mountains; yet it is ſeldom chat a 
rery- conſiderable part of their ſurface remains covered for 
threeſucceſhve werks | AOSNEIELG nin 

As there is not a map of this derne e Antant of farkace 
exonot be aſcertained with preciſion, but from partial ſurveys 
that have been made, and Mr Stobie's excellent map of the 
county, e is ſufficient e for ee ip/at KR 
Sectch acres. (1 171 1 35 , 

117 11 

Diſeaſes, Minerals, Ned. Chronic diſtempers are. not * 
0 he moſt prevalent is che rheumatiſm, and that chiefly 
nott ,briewtiow 291 wh | 801 among 


nt £16TO=L36110 1 Try 1 ibi. 

Tbere js| no gteat IPO that diſtinguiſhes this PILE the bordering 
tablapd paziſhes of Dowally, Logierate and Pull, with reſpect 0 air and chi- 
mate; hep 8 are temperate and ſalubrious throughout the pariſh in Seen 
Ta two Alchricts along the Tay are free from bogs and ſtagnant waters, ar 
of tcutedubnke, from the Humidity of atmoſphere produced by che citcum- 
tvs. Their ſumtmers are warm, and vegetation forward; barley is ofters 
beiin the hi rn gard within lefs than four months from the ſowing of it in 
he elch. A, grep, part of {this country is expoſed to ſevere and unſeaſonabi- 
boar froſts, big prove hurtful to lint, potatoes and other crops, exen in 
\lay, but = ſo in Augutt. Great ſxarms of caterpillars infeſt this part of 
the pariſh, und large oak woods, have ſometimes been entirely ſtripped of 


their foliage; for Meral months, by theſe inſets. ' Dry eaſterly winds gene- 
ally ſet in from tht beginning of April, to the end of May; but in other 


months, theſe winds are alu avs attended with rains. 


758914 


Stnathbran, on not Jo tubject as other parts of the pariſh to 3 but 
it is much colder) and vegetation later; ; barley and lint #nd 2 alw ays a timely 
harveſt, but © oats often fall of coming to full maturity. This is not to be 
wondered at, when it is conſidered that the bed of the Bran is, at ap a *erage, 
ate 309 feet higher than that of the Tay 37! 
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among the aged of the poorer ſort, and probably owing 10 1 

ſvarcity of fuel and cold lodging. The ſmallpox is not peci · WI of 

Barly malignant. About 16 perſons were deſtroyed by a u. lag 

trid / ſore throat in ſummet 17753 but that diſeaſe bas not a in 

peared, ſince. The worſt epide mics are ſevers, which (one. Wi den 

times ſpread their contagion to ſome extent: but may be tritei il Þ i 

for the moſt part to great towns, whenee young people aten . 14k 

vice bring home the infection... mon 

Below Murthy, is an inexhauſtible body of ſree ſtone, of ber 

very fine grain, à light, vivid aſh colour, and ſo Hard 3514 cher 
reſiſt for centuries the injuries of the wenther. The cathedti Will 1. 

of Dunkeld with its tower, were built of ſtones from ths dia, 

quarry. In the hill of Birnam, is abundance of ſlate that ſplits muc. 

into plates of a convenient ſize and thickneſs,” of à deep blu in tt 

| colour bordering on violet, and exceedingly beautiful. Scteti Pes, 
| pieces of. lead ore have been lately found in this Time'mous.' 8. 


| tain. The ort was incruſted with a white fparty/! of rather 
quartroſe ſubſtatide: One piece «contained 'aboit i pb 
weight of unmixed, compact ore, of a Mall gr, and veel 

. by:this kind of matrix, but open at one end. A Abüf derade 
portion of lead was ſeparated from this maſai by mere roaſting 
in a black{mith's: forge. This was foundvwatthe-f66tiof' the 
mountain: But upon the higheſt ſummiep Mop the mi f. 
ſures of the rock contain the Jike ore but platy and of 21k 


firt;colafion 5. ie blaue oil bagor? (oe 
k | # , | X = ba X 4 + fr | 
(ld 910.055) 910m vid,gotgq}, BONTOGOWG 18214 Þ Au The „ 


$Irhough no iron ores have been yet diſcovered above ground in this parih, 
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Te natural Weeds, which make no trifling part of the wealth 
of the pariſh, conſiſt moſtly of oak ; and grow in ſmaller and 
ger clumps dong che banks of the Lay, all except one ooο 
in the eaſt end of Strathbran. The grounds that produce 
em, are for the molt part of very poor quality, ſo ſteep as to 
be inacce ſſible to the -plough, and incapable of cultiyation. 
Theſe. woods are treated in the way of coppice, being com- 
ronly ſold to wood cutters, and felled when from 20 ro 25 
pars old. Wherey the oak grows thick and unmixed with 
ather wood, it ſells at the rate of from L. 25 to L. 40} and 
has, ſold lately ſo; high as L. 54 per acre. Where it grows 
thin, or interſperſed with birch, the acre is not of near ſo 
nuch value, ut a crop, 24 yards old, of all the oak coppice 
iu the pariſh would fetch at leaſt L. 10, oo0 ſterling. It occu- 
pes about 899 acres of ground. The proprieturs are improve - 
ug their oak. woods by incloſing them with ſtone walls, and 
lung up the vacant ſpaces with planted oak. The extifpation 


Mt: 
nd af the bixch and other baſer wood, would alſo be a great im- 
2 Moyement.; ; The birch woods of which there art near 200 


Rees, and created alſo as coppice, are not m at 22 years 
14 WW ABOWS Lin A: Per ACTEat ine! ae bol 0 1011060 
the Ts plantations will n a more important objech 


um he natural wogdsr Within 25 years paſt cke Duke of 
Atoll has planted 1000 acres in chis pariſh, upon the 
| leichts round little Dunkeld and Invar, not only with Seetch 
, but with a great proportion (probably more than one half m 


* Ghee ar iron. In Selben, near the king's highway, niet, is to 05. | 
i with a pretty remarkable kind of cee "When wet, it feels perfectly 

dach and unctuous; when dry, it acquires a en ebe degree of indura- b 
Its ba and when pounded, the powder allects the touch like the finelt wheat | : 
only vir, nis argillaccous ſubſtance "way be fit for me of the finclt, works 4A 
iy Potter. But very unfortunately for this parith, ehiks has not been! yet N 
d ſingle particle of lime ſtone or toll marle withia fts whols . 


pals, 
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of larix; together with many thouſands of oak, aſh, elm, plane, 
beech and other ſpecies; all exceeding 3 millions of trees, 
This wood makes part of a grand ſyſtem of plantation, con. 
nected with that which covers the high mountains round Dun- 
keld on the oppoſite fide of the river Tay; and the whole en- 
tertains the eye of the beholder with an aſpect of naturę pecy. 
liarly impreſſive and magnificent. In the boſom of this vat 
wood, ſome hundred yards from Invar, is ſituated the Duke 
hermitage, with a caſcade on the Bran, a ruſtic arch thrown 
over the river, romantic walks and gardens, and an elegant 
ſummer houſe, erected upon the top of a perpendicular clif 
40 feet high.—A lovely ſcene, and the delight of every trarel. 
ler who viſits it. | 

All the reſiding proprietors of the pariſh are engaged in ex. 
tending their plantations with great aCtivity, but more particu- 
larly Mr Stewart younger of Grandtully, and Mr Stewart df 
Dalguiſe, whoſe property is remarkably well wooded with both 
young and old trees. Excluſive of the Duke of Atholl's, there 
have been about à million of trees planted in the pariſh with 
in ten years paſt. The full grown planted trees, including 
ſome thouſands in the avenues acres and round the incloſure 
of Murthly, would ſell juſt now at more than L. 2000. 

A fir wood of 3oo acres, has been riſing for about thirty 
years upon a muir near Murthly, from ſeed blown by the wind 
ſrom an old plantation. A conſiderable part of the trees is word 
from 18. 6d. to 28. 6d. each. Mr Stewart of Grandtully has ſuc- 
ceeded in raiſing a conſiderable oak wood from acorns ſownin 
pits, inſtead of plants from a nurſery. In the wood of Ina 
are ſome old oaks, reckoned, timber and bark together, worth 
L. 20 each. | h 

At the landing of the eaſt ferry of Dunkeld, there is an oak 


15, and a plane 16+; feet in girth. The average price of ally 
| | elm, 


eli 
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elm, and other hard timber trees is at leaſt 18. 2d. per cubic 
foot, and of Scotch fr, 6d. 


; 


Animals, Hitſer, Catthe Sheep —A ſpecies of ſerpent abounds 
at the hermitage and little Dunkeld which is found no 
where elſe in the pariſh. It grows to tlie length of 20 inches; 
is6f i yellow iſſi colout, and ſpeckled all over with brown ſpots, 
which give ĩt the appearance of a beautiful marble; Its bite is 
not thought poifonous. This reptile is never ſeen in elevated 
ſtuations, but always in grounds of a warm expofure. The 
black ſnake worm, from 8 to 10 inches in length, a noxious 
animal, is ſometimes met with, but very ſy! in the ſame 
tract of ground . 

Three lochs in the hills of Strathbran afford abundance of 
excellent trout, as firm and red as ſalmon, and of a much bet- 
ter teliſn. In the largeſt of theſe pieces of water {loch Skiach) 
trout àre ſometimes caught that weigh about 1 2 Ibi avoirdu- 
pbis. The trout in the Bran are * but a great many of 
"them fine cheer. | J aon blo bas gow! 

The riſing extenſive plantations Aden 3 have at- 
tracted ſome animal tribes that were utter ſtrangers to the pa- 
i fiſh betete. For more than ſeven en paſt, * game, 


Votl. VI. $a ch „ and 

rty un ode 101 
id 24 quadruped found i in the moors at the eaſtern extremity of lit paridh i is 
| entitled to notice, as a remarkable variety of the lizard' tribe. It. is about 9 
rl inches long z the body or trankis of an unuſual length in proportion to the tail, 
u. »ich dees nat tapes gradually from the hind fect as in other lizazds, but be- 
11 comes ſuddenly {mall like that of a mouſe. The back is full of ſmall protu- 
var berances, and guarged with a ſkin almoſt as hard as a fea ſhell. The eyes large, 
rh clear and Firentur, like, thoſe of an ordinary trout ; the] jaws more than an inch 
in length, and the teeth fo ſtrong as to be heard making a ringing noiſe upon 
the iron point of a pole, at the diſtance of more than ten feet. ' It is believed 
pak in that part of the country, that about 30 years ago, the bite of this animal 
ſh, proved fatal to @ child two years old. It. is. never {cen but upon very dry 
Im, ground. When irritated, it expreſſes its rage by the reddening and gliſtening 


of its eyes, 
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1 
and that elegant animal the roe deer, have made their appex. 


ance, and are encreaſing in number every year, 1 
Foxes are very numerous, and badgers not a few, The 1] 
woods and fields are enlivened with more than twenty ſpecies * 
of ſmall birds, ſuch as woodlarks, thruſhes, bullfinches, ſtock. 10 
doves, linnets & c. The birds of paſſage are woodcocks, field. 17 
fares, cuckoos, quails, ſwallows and ſome others: The bird dent 
of prey, kites, ravens and hawks. od 
There is no noted breed of horſes in the pariſh. Thoſe gene. 12 
rally uſed are rather ſmall, and of a mixed degenerate race, Ty 
But ſince the remarkable advance of price (from L. G: ng 
L. 11: 118.) which has taken place of late, the farmers are mak. Wl ... 
ing horſes more an object of care than they did formerly, inte 
Moſt of them have breeding mares, and they ſtudy to improv: ll got 
the breed. „ l H that 
Except thoſe upon gentlemens farms, the cows are rather Wl bn 
puny ; it being too much the practice to overlook in this arti 


cle. They are but poorly fed, and, of conſequence, few of them 
let fall calves every year, and they give little more than two 


Scotch pints of milk even at the end of June. Haying little to 7 
eat during winter, but ſtraw, nor even that in abundance, Will 6, 
they are wretchedly lean in the months of April and May“. 

The ſmall tenants here ſcarce entertain any thought of im- 1 
proving the breed of horned cattle, and little indeed can be plo 
done of moment in this way, till ſome nouriſhing bay or fre leat 
vegetables are provided for them to eat in winter. The gente- WF nar 

| men Net 
dor 

* The average prices of cows in ready money, about the beginning of June, the 
are the following * 

A milch cow with a calf . £ L.4 0 0 
Ditto without a call 311 0 
A lean cow without a calf fold to a graſier 212 6 fo 
In November a bullock one year old — 323 WI 


Ditto two years old n x Ga 1 15 © 


ie; 
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en of the pariſh, and a few individuals on a large ſcale of far- 
ming, are beginning to be attentive in this reſpeCt. e 

There are two kinds of ſheep; the black faced, brought 
fom the ſoutheren counties, and the white faced ſort, which 
may be called the native breed. The former are bought when 
x year old at 6s. and after they have been kept here for two 
years, and have yielded three fleeces, are ſold for about 108. 6d. 
ach; if kept a year longer they fetch 128. They are general- 
y allowed to live in open air both night and day. The native 
kind are houſed at night even at midſummer, and are much 
inferior to the other both in weight and vigour; but their 
wool is of much ſuperior quality. From the information of an 
intelligent man in the trade, it would appear, that when the 
wool of the black faced ſheep ſells (unſmeared) at 95. per ſtone, 
that of the white faced brings 13s. 4d. Theſe two kinds are 
ſomewhat mixed, as might be expected; yet it is ſurpriſing to 
what a degree they till remain diſtindt. The wedders of the 
native ſheep are ſold to the butcher at about 8s, and the ewes 
it 78. Their mutton is excellent. 

The loweſt eſtimate of the number of horſes in the pariſh is 
624, of horned cattle of all ages 2528, and of ſheep 8496. 


Farms, Crops.— Till of late, four horſes were yoked in a 
plough, and for each plough, or ploughgate, there were at 
laſt two, and in many inſtances, four partners. Each te- 
nant's land was interſperſed in ſmall ridges with that of his 
neighbours 3 an arrangement commonly termed run-rig, A- 
bout 15 years ago the tenants began to divide the land among 
themſelves into ſmall glebes or lots, and now they are begin- 
ning to caſt each tenant's land into one glebe. This may be 
conſidered as the firſt ſtep towards improvement. The old 
four horſe ploughs * have been divided into two horſe ploughs, 

> RT 


* There are not above 26 four horſe ploughs in the whole pariſh, 
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of which, there are now about 299 in the pariſh. Some 9 
theſe have 6, ſome 8, ſome 10, and a few 15 acres of land t, 
labour. But in more than two thirds of this pariſh, one of 
theſe ploughs, with horſes of very little more ſtrength than 
thoſe at preſent employed, would thoroughly labour from 2, 
to 30 acres; and from 16 to 20 acres, in the remaining third, 
What an important reduction of the. number of horſes, and 
conſequently of expence ? In one inſtance there have been eipht 
of theſe ſmall ploughs united in one farm ; in one ſix, andin 
another four. Some more have been united upon a ſmaller 
ſcale. 

The grain raiſed in the pariſh is bear and oats, with a very 
few peaſe. The land for barley gets two ploughings; the firſt cal 
led ribbing, in the fall when it can be overtaker ; the other the 
ſeed ſurrow, immediately before ſowing, which takes place 
from the beginning tilkthe end of May. It is made to ſucceed 
oats, and is ſown. with dung, and a little lime alſo when it can 
poſſibly be had, the people are very eager to procure it, though 
none can be had nearer than the port of Perth. The return in 
general is about five after one, but, where lime has been ap- 
plied, eight and upwards. The boll weighs from 15 to,17 
ſtone Dutch. About a boll is ſown in the acre. Oats are in 
general a ſcanty crop. The return is often below three after 
one. They are made to follow both barley and potatoes; but 
it is too general a practice to take two ſucceſhve crops of then 
from the ſame ficld. Taking both barley and oats together, 
the average return may be about four times the feed. 

Peaſe are more prolific and luxuriant in the moilt than in 
the; dry lands. of the pariſh, whcre the droughts and heats of 
June frequently, dwarf the crop. The kind always ſown is hot 
: ſeed, called in this country kaſterus. They are ſown about the 
middle of April, and reaped from the middle to the end di 
September. The produce is ſeldom more than three ſeeds. 

They 
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They are chiefly conſidered on account of the ſtraw they pro- 
luce, and as a meliorating crop for the land. 

The cultivation of artificial graſſes has been hitherto little 
practiſed ; but great numbers of the farmers are now making 
trials of them, and a general eagerneſs for theſe crops begins 
to how itſelf. Some few have adopted them into their ſcheme 
of huſbandry, and not one who has begun the practice would 
be perſuaded to quit it. An acre laid down with 20 lb. of red 
clover and a buſhel of rye graſs, will yield for the firſt crop 
about 300 ſtone of hay, and a conſiderable ſecond crop the 
fame ſeaſon, for green feeding in the ſtall, if 25 bolls of lime 
ſhells have been applied. All the land in the pariſh is favour- 
able to the growth of turnips. When properly thinned, kept 
clean and well. drefſed, the roots at an average, over a whole 
field, will weigh 6 lb. avoirdupoiſe. This vegetable will very 
ſeldom outlive the ſeyerity of the winter in open air, but may 
be ſaved by laying it up in a dry houſe or ſhed about the end 
of October. The reſiding heritors are very laudably ſetting an 
example before the tenants with reſpeCt to both theſe crops; 
Mr Stewart of Dalguiſe in particular, gives them a place in a 
regular rotation of cropping, which he is purſuing with judge- 
ment and perſeverance, and much to his own emolument. 
The eyes of all the farmers round him are eagerly fixed upon 
his practice. 

There is no ſummer fallow uſed here, but in the way of 
horſe-hoed crops. So far as the deſtruction of weeds, eſpe- 
cally annuals, is the end of a fallow, it is effectually attained 
by the horſe hoeing of turnip and potatoes. 

This laſt root has proved more beneficial to the country than 
perhaps any other production of the land, lint excepted. It 
las ſaved the tenants from the ruinous neceſſity of purchaſing 
meal for their families to a prodigious amount. It is not above 
22 years ſince potatoes were introduced into the field, and cul- 

| 2 tivated 
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tivated by means of the plough. The people pay much atten. 
tion to the culture of this root, but ſtill they plant too thick. 
A boll of heaped Linlithgow barley meaſure is generally plant. 
ed in 4 of an acre, or leſs; the return in ſome places i; 
from 25 to 30 bolls, but the average is found to be 16 bollz 
The quantity planted in the whole pariſh is 304 bolls, and the 
produce 4860 bolls.——This vegetable may be reckoned x 
full third bf the food of the common people; yet they are a; 
healthy and vigorous; at leaſt, as before; and inſtead of involy. 
ing themſelves in inextricable debt and difficulties, by purchaſing 
meal as formerly, they can afford to ſell a part of their barley to 
the diſtillers. They eat potatoes for the moſt part with milk, but 
| ſometimes with a little animal food from their flocks and herds, 
By means of this root the produce of the pariſh is _— ade- 
quate to the maintenance of the inhabitants. | 
Lint is another article of great importance to the inhabitants 
of this country. Potatoes and lint may be called the two ſeet 
that ſupport them. Lint-ſeed is more generally ſown after 
barley, but very often after potatoes. In the latter caſe where 
the land is fomewhat moiſt, the ground does not get a ſced 
furrow. for lint : becauſe this was found to be detrimental to 
the crop. It is ſown in the ſtate in which it was left at the 
digging of the potatoes; and to ſecure the more abundant crop 
of lint, ſome of the farmers incorporate a little lime with the 
ſoil, by means of the hoeings for the potatoes. It is by this ma- 
nagement that the richeſt crops of lint are obtained. The poor- 
er crops are from lands where ſand is predominant in the com- 
poſition of the ſoil, but rather finer lint. In whole diſtricts 
of the pariſh, 4 ſtone of 22 lb. avoirdupois, mill drefled flax, 
from a peck of ſeed, Linlithgow barley meaſure, is no uncom- 
mon produce; 1 eg produce, pond is 3 tone per 
peck. go f 
'There are 1375 eas of lint-ſeed ſown in the ly cec0- 
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nomy of the farms, and their produce is 4125 ſtones, | beſides 
which, 51 pecks are ſown by adventurers for premiums, &c. 
producing 171 ſtones; in whole 4296 ſtones of flax. All this 
is made into yarn by the women of the pariſh, (12 years old 
and upwards), and affords them conſtant employment for fix 
months in the year, and not a little in the remaining months. 
The yarn, all but a ſmall part of it manufactured for domeſtic 
purpoſes, is ſold to hawkers and others who purchaſe for the 
great manufactories. Weavers in the country indeed purchaſe 
ſome part of it, which they ſell again in webs of green. cloth. 
A ſpindle from the Ib. of heckled flax is the common ſize of 
yarn for ſale. - Of late the ſpinning wheels with two flies have 
become pretty frequent, with which woman ſpin near twice 
as much as with the wheels of one fly. The thread is coarſer; 
but as the flax is but flightly heckled, there are more pounds 
from the ſtone weight, and families experience. this ſize of 
yarn to be the more profitable. Some young women in the 
pariſh, without any previous teaching, are able to ſpin ſo fine 
athread-as 34 ſpindles from the lb. avoirdu pos. 
There are five lint mills in the parith, moſt. of them are 
xcommodated with large ſheds roofed with ſlate, for towing 
utikutched flax. The board of truſtees for manufaQtures 
have given much encouragement to theſe erections, and have 
lately furniſhed one of they weavers with a diaper loom. 
TIS? „ Majid | 
Keats ia 175552919 — — ———Females,299 
— 17,0; Between 20nd 50, Males, 502 
—— — in1792, 2705 — Females, 90 
Under 10, Males 293 Between zo and 70, Males, 179 
— — Females 27585 ———-—— Females, 199 


between io and 20, Males Above 70, Males 48 
Pane. 209 own Females); 55.30 
From 
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From 82 to 87, of both Shoemakers 3 


a . fexes „ 24 Smiths 13 0 | 

Married couples 45 Men-ſervants = 64 
Widowers = 37 Maid-ferrants 1:01 tet 
Widows * 112 Livery-ſervants gs © 
Annual average of bap- Schoolmaſters — — 
tiſms for 3 years prece- Flax-dreflers « 2 ] 
ding 1792 - - 45 Day labourers = = 
— — of mar- Fiſhermen „„ pro 
riages = 10 Writer or attorney \ 

Weavers n 160 His apprentice + +» | 
Maſons - - 10 Gardener . © Wh 4 
Wrights „„ 31 Excite officer «< © - 188 07 
Taylors - - 35 Chelſea penſioners + 1 * 
The decreaſe between 1776 and 1792 can be no otherwi 2 

accounted for but by the uniting of farms, and by the mięr- 
tion of ſome of the inhabitants to Perth and its neighbourhood, 2 
for employment at the bleachſields and extenſive manufaQv = 
ries lately ereQed there, and to the village of Stanley in the n+: 
pariſh of Aughtergaven, where there is a conliderable cotton High 
work carrying on“. as 
The A 


* The following inſtances of longevity have occured in the pariſh during the 
courſe of 23 years paſt ; Donald Dow farmer aged 95: Michael Stiel, a farme!, 
I03, who walked a journey of 26 miles in one day at the age of 97, without 


all t| 

complaining of wearineſs. John Stiel his brother, a travelling beggar, 1% ry ſe 

David Paton, weaver, now living, aged 91; and Catharine M*Lean, who a attac 

about 5 years ago at the age of 103. This woman lived near the manſion houſt q Bodi 

the late Charles Campbell, Eſqr. of Kinloch. He had paſſed 50 years of hi nl c 
life at Pompeio in Braſil, and returned to his native country at the age df þ Tho 

She perfectly recognized him at the firſt glance, though ſhe was then " Whic 

98 years of age. Mr Campbell himſelf lived on his eſtate here for 6 "I eon 

after his return, in vigorous health, and with unimpaired facultics, when 0 2 


died 
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The proprietors are 8 in number, 4 of whom reſide on their 
eftates within the pariſh, and were all batchelors, till laſt ſpring, 
when the principal heritor, Mr. Stewart of Grandtully, mar- 
ned. Beſides the above there are 4 ſmall heritors, called por- 
tioners, each of whom has but a few acres. The non-refident 
hericors are men of property in other pariſhes. | 

The men generally marry below the age of 30, and the wo- 
men from 22 to 27 years of age, and each of theſe marriages 
produce at an average about 6 children *, 

Vol. VI. 3 A Peor, 


died unexpectedly, in conſequence of having over heated himſelf walking one 
day in the hills. - | 

The number of perſons from other pariſhes, may be about 30: moſt of them 
from Inverneſs-ſhire, ſeveral of them beggars, and the reſt in quality of ſer- 
rants. A great many of the native youth of both ſexes, paſs a few years in 
the low country, at ſervice, where ſome of them remain for life. 


Language and Charafer.—In that part of the pariſh which is below Invar, 
the people ſpeak the Scottiſh diale of the Engliſh, and are not diſtinguiſhed by 
y perceptible ſhade of character from the inhabitants of the lo ountry pa- 
Fiſhes around them. The reſt of the inhabitants (more than three fourths) are 
Highlanders, who ſpeak a dialect, not perhaps the pureſt, of the Gaelic. 
They have all a ſtrong attachment to their native tongue ; many ſpeak En- 
gin with tolerable eaſe, and the youth, by means of the charity ſchools, 
an write it with rather more propriety, and copiouſneſs than thoſe of the low 
country part of this pariſh, who are very ill ſituated with reſpect to ſchools. 

In their perſons few of them are above middle ſtature, but of a ſhapely firm 
make. To the attributes of temperance, induſtry, probity and content, 
all the inhabitants are juſtly entitled, with very few exceptions. They are ye- 
ry ſenſible of the advantages they enjoy under a free conſtitution, and firmly 
attached to their rights, both civil and religious. Newſpapers and other pe- 
nodical publications find their way to every corner of the pariſh. And ſeve- 
nl clubs have been formed, who purchaſe the Statiſtical Account of Scotland. 
Though peaceable ſubjects, they are ſoon intereſted by any public affairs in 
Which they apprehend the general welfare of their country to be materially 
eoncerned. This diſpoſition ſhewed itſelf remarkably during the American 
var. Their attention is much rouſed by the momentuous tranſactions which 

are 
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Poor, Church, and Schools. —Though the heritors have very 
wiſely declined burdening their lands with a permanent aſſef, 
ment, they make the poor an object of much attention. They 
hold both ſtated and occaſional meetings, along with the mini. 
ſter and kirk-ſeſſion, for enquiring into their ſtate, and provid. 
ing for their neceſſities, They permit them to beg from door i 
door within the pariſh, but not beyond the limits of it. 'The 
number at preſent upon the pariſh roll for ſtated or occafional 
ſupplies is 30“ but generally they exceed 40. The fund 
for their ſupport are, 


Part of the intereſt of Grandtully's mortification + L. 20 0 a 
Annual average produce of the Sunday collections 
in the church, fees of mortcloths, marriages, 
RT - - - 8 
Intereſt at 47 per cent. of a capital of 2290 - 6 18 0 
| In 


are juſt now taking place on the continent of Europe, As to their religion, 
ſcarce a fifteenth part of them are diſſenters : The reſt are of the communion 
of the national church. The bulk of the diſſenters are Antiburgher ſeceders. 
There are 7 or 8 of the church of England, and ſcarce 3 Roman Catholics. 


* One of this number, a girl about. 18 years of age, and not ſound in mind, 
left the houſe where ſhe is lodged, either in a fit of obſtinacy or caprice upona 
cold evening in February laſt, and ſtayed in a wood during 5 nights and 5 days, 
of the moſt intenſe froſt within that month. She laid herſelf down by the 
ſide of a rill, ſome draughts of which were her only ſuſtenance all this time 
She returned of her own accord to the family ſhe lives with, and was ſeized with 
a great ſwelling in her limbs, which left her in a few weeks, and now ſhe enjoys 
perfect bodily health again. 


+ Towards the beginning of the preſent century, John Stewart, Eſq. of 


Grandtully mortified the ſum of 20,000 merks Scotch, originally deſtined for 
the ſupport of 12 poor men on his eſtate, of the communion of the Epiſcopal 
church of Scotland, and appointed his own heirs, and the heirs of 3 oth! 
conſiderable families nearly allied to his own, adminiſtrators of this fun 

2 About 
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In the year 1782, when not only the corn crop proved bad, 
but the potatoes alſo entirely failed, L. 30 of the pariſh capi- 
tal, beſides 20 bolls of oats bought with a ſhare of the money 
voted by the parliament, were applied to the relief of the poor 
upon the roll, and of ſome of the poorer claſs of farmers. 

There are two places of worſhip. The chapel of Lagana- 
hchie in Strathbran, and the church of Little Dunkeld. The 
former was lately rebuilt, and made pretty commodious by con- 
tributions from the people of that part of the united pariſhes z 
the latter ſtands within 60 yards of the great highland road 
leading from Perth to Inverneſs by the ferry of Invar, in one 
of the fineſt ſituations, perhaps, in the world, for a goadly 
edifice of that kind. It is 130 feet long by leſs than 20 feet 
wide, and mean, uncomfortable, and ruinous. The heritors, it is 
believed, are immediately to build a handſome new church. The 
ſtipend hitherto paid has been L. 70: 16:8, including 4 gui- 
neasfor communion elements; but the Commiſſioners of Tiends 
have lately decreed an augmentation of three chalders of vic- 
tual, and a ſmall addition for communion elemetits, with the 
almoſt unanimous conſent of the heritors. 

There is a glebe of about 8 Scotch acres at Little Dunkeld, 
and a ſmall glebe at Laganachie. 

There is a pariſh ſchool at Little Dunkeld ; but in ſo narrow 

"3 & . 


I 


I 


About the year 1740, there was a handſome building erected for the ob- 
jects of the benefaction, near the great road 2 miles below Little Dunkeld. 
The houſe did not anſwer the intended purpoſe, and the original deſtina- 
tion was found ta be in many reſpects inexpedient or impracticable. By accumu- 
lation of intereſt, the capital amounted at laſt to L. 2600 ſterling ; the in« 
tereſt of which is now annually applied for the relief of poor people on the 
eſtate indiſcriminately, without regard to their religious perſuaſion. The ex- 
tenſire property of this family lies in the ſeveral pariſhes of Dull, Auchterga - 
den, Kinclaven, Caputh, and Little Dunkeld, te which laſt pariſh conſiderable 
part of it belongs, | * 


=_ 
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a ſtripe of the country that few children are within 2 miles x 
it. The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary is L. 5: 11:14 ſterling.— Ile 
ſociety for propagating Chriſtian knowledge have, very jud. 
ciouſly, planted two of their ſchools in this pariſh; at which 
are taught for a great part of the year 160 children of both 
ſexes. The good effect of theſe charity ſchools are maniſeſ 
and important. By means of them the youth in the Highland 
are early inſtructed in the principles of religion and morz. 
lity, as well as taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and a to- 
lerable knowledge of the Engliſh tongue. Thus ſucceſſive ge- 
nerations ariſe of enlightened and uſeful citizens. Some hare 
entertained the miſtaken maxim, "That it is impolitic to 
% give the common people ſo much inſtruction.” —A marin 
bad enough for Ruſſia, or for the church of Rome during the 
periods of its fouleſt corruption *. 


Rent.—The greateſt part of, by far, the moſt extenſive pro- 
perty in this pariſh was let about half a century ago, but ſome 
of it later, at a very low rental, for one or two lives, upon 
the payment of a graſſum by the tenant. Not a ſmall part af 
the beſt lands in the pariſh are thus rented at 18. 8d. and 
ſome of them lower, per acre, in money, together with 4 
trifle paid in mutton, butter, poultry, and ſome ſervices. When 
any of theſe lives fall, eight, or nine times the preſent rent is 


freely 


The wages of full grown men ſervants are, at an average, L.) f maid 
ſervants L. 3 a year; a day labourer in ſummer at ordinary work, 6d. and 
his victuals; in winter 4d. or 5d.—at hay and corn harveſt, quarrying ſtones, and 
{ome other kind of work, 18. and his victuals; —a maſon from 18. 6d. to %, 
without board, and wrights 18.—a taylor 6d. with board.—The average price 
of beef and mutton at Dunkeld is 3d; halfpeunyper lb. Dutch; good veal and pork 
rather higher. Chickens are ſold in the country at from 3s. to 45. per dozen 
a hen at 8d. The expence of food and clothing for a day-labourer with 3 
wife and two or three children cannot be leſs than L. 15 a year. The induF 
try of the wife is neceſſary for defraying a conſiderable part of this expen®s 
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freely offered. There is a ſmaller eſtate upon much the ſame 
footing Land is let at preſent at from 158. to 208. per acrez 
but in ſome inſtances, whole farms have given ſo high a rent 
as 288. per acre» The rent of a houſe and ſmall garden is 
from 10s. to 168. and a tradeſman pays for an acre and a cow's 
graſs 305. The valued rent of the pariſh is L. 4801 Scots, and 
thereallandrent (reckoning what is in poſſeſſionof the landlords) 
is L. 2568 ſterling, excluſive of corn-mill rents (about L. 200). 
This is the rent of the whole area of the pariſh, as each poſ- 
ſeſſor of arable land has a proportional intereſt in the com- 
mon paſtures of the hills, as well as his ſhare of the divided 
paſtures. The ſalmon fiſhings on Tay fetch about L. 50.— 
The whole ſurface, with reſpect to produce, falls under the fol- 
lowing divifion. 


Acres 

Graſings of the common, hills and moors 23610 
Richer grafings within head dykes - — 1272 
Natural oak woods - - - - 780 
Ditto birch, aller, fir, &c. - - — 440 
Plantations - — - «>. 
Arable land . a - „ =. - SP 

Total 31, ooo 


Reads and bridges. The road from Amulrie to the weſt fer- 
ty of Dunkeld was made, and the bridges upon it built, by go- 
rernment. A great part of it is too ſteep; and the whole was 
originally marked out with very little judgement. It has been 
always kept in good repair, but much better of late than for- 
merly. The great Highland road already mentioned is a coun- 
iy road, till it meets that of Amulrie at the weſt Ferry, where 
it begins to be a military road. The want of a bridge over 
| 2 | | the 
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the Tay at or near Dunkeld leaves theſe roads very imperfed, h 
This matter cannot be unworthy of the attention and aſſiſtance i 

of government. The road from the Ferry laſt mentioned (1 
county road) through the biſhopric towards Taymouth, i, 
much frequented; but, notwithſtanding many good bridges, in bs. 
wretched repair. From its mouth to Amulrie there are four tay 0 
public bridges on the river Bran. One of them is upon 2 N 
county road from Tay bridge to Perth. This road if well exe. Wl , 
cuted, would be of great advantage to a conſiderable tract of 
country. But ſo far as it has been made it is very poor work; 
as are moſt of the roads made by means of the ſtatute labour, 
The people have ſeldom ſufficient {kill for this kind of work, 
and always perform it with reluctance. Roads are not likely 
to be well made but by ſufficient undertakers.— One may ven- 
ture to pronounce, that ſo low a converſion as 6d. or even zd. 


per day of the ſtatute labour, would be far preferable to the Wl 64 
labour in kind. There is always a very good inn at Invar, and Wh «nn 
a houſe lately built at Balnagaird on the Taymouth road, pro- 
miſes to be very comfortable to travellers *. * 
Improvements, I n 

” Antiquities, and Natural Curigſitiet. -A round mount at the bottom of 10 
Birnam hill on the ſouth eaſt ſide is worthy of remark. lt is faced with ſicep wi 
oaks, except for a few yards where it was fortified by art. This eminence h 
has been known for time immemorial, dy the names of Court-hill, and Dun ſen 
can's- Hill, and is believed to have been on ſome occaſions occupied by the un- Mt 
fortunate Scottiſh king of that name. It looks full in the face, at the diſtance * 
of about 12 miles, the celebrated Dunſinan-Hill, the ſeat and fortreſs af | 
Macbeath. Within the range of an arrow from this mount, are to be ſeen? « 
number of tumuli or ſmall heaps of ſtones, about the length of a human body. Y 
It is not unlikely that upon digging, human ſkeletons woutd be found undef . | 
theſe tumuli. Higher up the ſame face of Birnam are the ruins of an oblong 1 
ſquare building, with eircular turrets at the corners: It is called (in Gaelic) 1 
Forhaillon. Birnam was antiently a foreſt, and a part of the royal domain of 5 
Scotland. There is a beautiful little field ſome more than 2 miles above littl A 


Dunkeld called Yoke Haugh, { Dalmacoing ) concerning which there is the fol- 
27 lowinz 
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Improvements, and Miſcellaneous Obſervations.—The hills are 
fr from being under proper management, There is but a 
ſmall 


lowing curious tradition. A man, who may be called the Cincinnatus of Scot. 

bnd, happened, along with his two ſons, to be ploughing in this field on the 

by of the battle of Luncarty. Hearing the fate of the battle, and ſeeing the 

Sotch army retreating this way, he was inſtantly fired with heroic indigna- 

tion, and together with his ſons, ſeized, each of them, the yoke of an ox- 
en plough, perſuaded their countrymen to rally, and marching at their head, 
they met the Danes on the banks of the Tay, ſome where near Caputh, where 

there was a ſecond action, in which the Danes were completely defeated, and 

this aged hero exhibited prodigies of valour; in conſequence of which, he was 
dignified by his ſovereign with peculiar honours, obtained the name of Hay, 
and the implement with which he fought, for his arms. he yoke is ſtill the 

ums of the noble family of Kinnoul, who are thought to be deſcended from 
this ſaviour of his country. 

On the ſouth ſide of the Tay, a mile below Murthly, and oppoſite to the 
held where the engagement juſt mentioned may have taken plate, though one 
cannot ſay with certainty that this was the occaſion of it, there is a conſide- 
able military entrenchment. A ditch 600 feet long, and ſtill pretty deep, is 
extended from a precipice on the bank of the river ſouthward, along the ſide of 
deep ravin, on the oppoſite ſide of which there is a ſimilar work. At one 
of the angles of this trench are the remains of a circular ſtone building (till 15 
leet deep. This work was probably executed to guard a paſs upon the Tay, 
which is fordable at this place, 

In a plain on the bank of the Bran, 3 miles above Little Dunkeld, are to be 
ſeen the ruins of the caſtle of Trochrie, formerly one of the ſeats of the noble 
and unfortunate family of Gowrie, Some parts of the wall are yet ſtanding, 
vhich indicate the antient magnificence of the ſtructure. When the lands of 
that ill fated houſe were forfeited, Trochrie, and the whole extenſive barony 
(un ſome writs it is called Lordſhip) of Strathbran, was made a grant of by royal 
dunificence ta William Stewart of Banchrie, a gentleman of the bed chamber 
to King James VI. He was brother to Sir Thomas Stewart of Grandtully, 
tom whom he inherited the patrimanial eſtate of that antient and reſpectable 
anily; and had attained the honour of knighthood himſelf before his bro- 
ther's death. In a commiſſion dated 16th November 1600, appointing Sir 
William baillie of Strathbran, and keeper of the king's houſe of Trochrie, 

ml of the parks and foreſts of Strathbran, there is inſerted the following 
clauſe ; 
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fmall part of them divided among the proprietors, and they Wl '* 
are all overſtocked with cattle ; while at the ſame time no te. flat 
gulations are put in practice for proportioning the ſhare of ex ar? 
tenant's ſtock to his reſpective title to the common. The pro- mz 
prictors, however, ſeem to be now determined to divide the at 
hills, and will, no doubt, take care to put them under proper Wl 
regulations, (0 
no 
clauſe ; expreſſing the motive of the royal grant; “ For the lang, true ant 80 
faithful ſervice done to him by the ſaid Sir William, and ſpending his time thi 
therein, and for the late ſervice done, being at the preſerving of the king's * 
fife frae the late conſpiracy of umquhile Jobn Earl of Gowrie, upon the * 
« 5th of Auguſt laſt.” This clauſe is inſerted in the original charter to the 
adove lands, &c. dated 16th July 1606; and in the ſubſequent charters grant- th: 
| ed by the ſon and grandſons of that King.— Remains of Druidical circles, of ſta 
circular buildings called caſtles, and prodigious piles called cairns, fo frequent 
in other parts of the Highlands, are to, be ſeen in different parts of this parih dil 
too. A ſtone bridge over the Bran, a little above Trochrie, is reckoned among ed 
the oldeſt in Perthſhire. 

The fall upon the Bran at the hermitage has been mentioned; but there is — 
another juſt a mile further up the river, which cannot be paſſed over in ſilence. th 
It is called the Rumbling Bridge. In dry weather there is little water in the ſe 
Bran, and this object is not very ſtriking ; but during a confiderable ſwell of 90 
the river it appears a very different character. For ſeveral hundred feet abore v1 
the fall, the ſtream thunders with prodigious force down a craggy bottom, es- 0 
kibiting a moſt dreadful cataract; then precipitating itſelf over a high cliff it ” 
daſhes upon the bottom of a ſmall baſon with ſuch fury as to loſe almoſt every lt 
appearance of a liquid, and paſſing next into a deep, dark, and narrow chaſm, th 
it hides itſelf for a little below a bridge and ſame huge fragments of rock fuk ta 
pended, mid-way down, in the paſſage, till it appears again on the other ſide 1 
of the bridge, moving in a more peaceful current, as if tired with violent ag. 1 
tation. The chaſm is formed by rocks of equal height, awful and ruinous, 4. 

bout 12 feet aſunder, bending towards each other at top, and every moment n 
threatning tremenduous colliſion. The water riſing above the baſon into an ate Ni 
moſphere 100 feet high, reſembling white ſmoke, and in ſunſhine preſenting to 


beautiful rainbows ; woody precipices, the hoarſe terrific roar of the tone") 
and the rocking of the ſolid ground; all conſpire to heighten the grandevr of 
the ſcene, and the whole affects the mind with a certain pleaſing kind of & 
mazement and horror. | 
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regulations. — Grounds upon the declivities of the hills, and in 
fat moors to the extent of 500 acres, might be converted into 
arable land of no bad quality. A very public ſpirited * gentle- 
man, made out, 25 years ago, a good large farm on 2 moor 
it the eaſt end of the pariſh, which he accommodated with 
ſubſtantial elegant farm houſes, and out-offices, that promiſe 
to turn to good account. A gentleman in the biſhopric is juſt 
now improving a farm, acquired from the hill, of the extent of 
and bo acres, which is eſtimated to be rather of ſuperior quality to 
ne the land upon the level of the Tay. It is probable that more 

improvements of this kind are coming on apace. From what 
has been already ſtated, with reſpect to produce, it is manifeſt 
that agriculture in this pariſh it not arrived at any advanced 
ſtage of improvement. 

But an active and enterprizing ſpirit is now beginning to 
diſcover itſelf among the farmers ; which, if tenderly cheriſh- 
ed and judiciouſly directed, cannot fail of producing import- 
ant effects. In riding through large diſtricts of the pariſh, in 
the beginning of ſpring, it affords one much pleaſure to ob- 
ſerve in almoſt every field the operations of a glowing and vi- 
gorous induſtry ; draining of bogs, tearing up of bruſh wood, 
blowing of ſtones with powder, and the carrying them 
off the fields. Hence meadows that yielded from 30 to 40 
ſtone per acre of miſerable bog hay, and pieces of ground, 
that produced nothing but ruſhes, briars, or other uſeleſs vege- 
tables, are daily converted into the beſt arable land in the 
country. The people watch every opportunity that occurs of 
carrying home ſome lime, and are beginning to make experi- 
ments on their little farms, in the way of ſown graſſes and tur- 
hips. The youth learn all the new modes of huſbandry, and 

| to be good plough men, at ſcrvice in the low country. The 

Vol. VI. 8 Scotch 
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IJ The late John M*Kenzie, Eſq. of Delvin. 
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Scotch plough only is employed, and hitherto clumfily mage, 
but ſome even of the ſmall farmers are getting them neatly 
made, and pay from 3os. to 40s. for a plough. In ſhort, i 
is neither want of ſkill, nor enterpriſe, that chiefly retard the 
progreſs of agriculture here, but other cauſes, ſome of which I det 
it may be proper to mention. 
Though there is a vaſt extent of ſtone walls reared in moſt To d 
parts of the pariſh, yet there are few or no incleſuret, except the ( 
thoſe about gentlemen's ſeats. The farms are all either Wi on 
quite open, or deſtitute of ſufficient fences ; while cattle of 
every ſpecies are allowed to roam at large through the arable 
fields, from the time the corn crop is carried home, till the 
ſucceeding crop begins to riſe. A great many of the farms 
are too ſmall; being from 5 to 7 acres of arable ground. A 
farm of this ſize as effectually bars the poſſeſſor and one of his 
children from every other line of induſtry, as one of double or 
triple the extent. Hence the ſmall tenants are poor, except 
they are weavers; in which laſt caſe they live very comſorta- 
bly. The want of lime and marle is another great diſadvantage. 
Lime cannot be had nearer than the port of Perth, which, is 


mi 
12 miles from the neareſt, but 25 from the remoteſt parts of A 
the pariſh. Good marle is not leſs diſtant. Some reſource dn 
may be found at a future period from a great body of marle, Wl fit: 
on the borders of the pariſh of Auchtergaven, if the proprie- Wl re 
tors drain and expoſe it to ſale. This diſadvantage with reſpeQ int 
to foſhl manures, is aggravated by the trouble and difficulty at- dw 
tending peat, the principal fuel in this country. Though peat to 
be abundant enough, yet the caſting, winning, and carrying for 
them home occupy the greateſt part of the months of June and lab 
July, the ſeaſon moſt convenient for bringing home lime and \pt 
marle. | | 
Theſe evils cannot be removed, nor even much alleviated, pr 


without great judgement and attention on the part of the land- 
lords 
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vrds, One thing is obvious, from the ſituation of agriculture 
u already ſtated, that the tenants ought to have leaſes of 19 
years indurance. It cannot be expected, upon the principles 
which uſually govern human conduct, that people will be at 
the trouble and expence of any conſiderable improvement, with- 
out ſome proſpect of reaping the fruits of their labour. 
To do the proprietors juſtice, they do not withhold leaſes with 
the oppreſſive view of keeping the tenant under a racked rent. 
On the contrary, they act upon humane and rational princi- 
ples; inſtead of letting their lands by the abſurd mode of auc- 
tion, or by inviting private offers under pretence of concealing 
them, they take care to inform themſelves of the true value of 
their lands, and the rent is determined in moſt caſes by the ap- 
preciation of perſons of knowledge and experience in theſe 
matters. When leaſes are withheld, it is with a view to let a 
number of contiguous farms become open at the ſame period, 
in order to put them upon a more advantageous plan of im- 
provement, both with reſpect to the landlord and the tenant. 
—The enlarging, and, of conſequence, the uniting of farms, 
might ſet agriculture upon a more thriving and reſpectable 
footing z but, in this country, humanity forbids the attempt, 
ll fome reſources can be found out for the comfortable ſub- 
tance of the numerous occupiers of ſmall farms. Landlords 
ne beginning to collect weavers and other handycraftsmen 
into ſmall villages, where they are accommodated with neat 
dwelling houſes, and each of them with an acre or two of land, 
to afford them the benefit of a milk cow and ſome other com- 
forts of agriculture, without being too much hindered, by the 
labours of the field, from a vigorous application to their re- 
ſpective trades. 
Every thing practicable ſhould be done in this pariſh, for 
procuring manure in a greater abundance. As nature has de- 
3 B 2 ä nied 
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nied it both lime and marle, the attention of the people ſouls 
be turned to other forts of manure. A pariſh affociation fo 
encouraging the making of compoſts, by pointing out the pre. 
pereſt ſubſtances, and granting premiums to ſuch individuzh 
as combined them moſt judiciouſly, might be attended with 
much advantage. The grazings in the hills might be greatly 
improved in ſome places, by the draining of bogs, and in 6 
ther places, by turning water upon dry declivities. 

Many new houſes have been built, and old houſes allowed 
to go to ruin, for fix or ſeven years paſt. Five farm houſe; 
are two ſtories high, with flate roofs. One of the tenants 
pays L. 40, one L. 100, and another L. 105, of rent. Ataſte 
for cleanlineſs, and even ſome degree of elegance, with reſped 
to the articles of lodging, houſehold furniture and dreſs, is be 
ginning to diſplay itſelf. Inſtead of mean dirty hovels, buil 
with ſtones without cement, dwelling houſes are now builtby 
good maſons with mortar, caſt on the outfide with lime, and 
neatly finiſhed within. Many young men appear at church 
and market drefſed in Engliſh cloth and round hats, and the 
young women in printed cottons or linens. It is perhaps 
to be regretted that more attention is not paid to the woo 
en manufaCtories, as an article of domeſtic induſtry and cc0- 
nomy. 

A few etymologies ſhall conclude this memoir. Murthy 
(in Galic Morbullich) is compounded of the word Mer, ſigni 
ſying great, and Tullich, mount; Findewie. from Fean (decl 
vity) and Fuigh, or Duigh, Divot ; Dalguis from Dail 
Haugh and Guis, fir : Balnagaird, from Bail (town) and 
Kaird, ſignifying handycraftsmen of any ſort; Trechrie from 
Treuchry, meaning a narrow paſs or defile; and there is ſuck 
a paſs near this town. Kinnaird, from Cucan, Head, and 


Ard, high » a name peculiarly applicable to this very —y 
[ FE 6 
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and romantic ſeat, where a ſtupendous rock almoſt overhangs 
the manſion houſe. Here there are a fountain, and the ruins of 
a chapel, both dedicated by antient ſuperſtition to St Laurence. 
Dalmarnoch, from Dail and Marnoc the name of another ſaint, 
whoſe burial place was Nilmarnoc. Bran (in Galic Braigh 
Muine] Braigh, meaning high grounds, and Bhuine, ſtream, 
i, e. the ſtream from the mountains. 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER XII. 


PARISH OF LUMPHANAN. 


(PRESBYTERY OF KINCARDINE O'NIEL, SYNOD AND 
COUNTY OF ABERDEEN.) 


By the Rev. M. WILLIAM SHAND. 


Name, Extent, and Stipend. 


T. name of the pariſh in Gaelic ſigniſies it is ſaid, 
the © bare little valley;” which might have been the caſe 
when it firſt received its name ; but time has produced great 
changes here, in reſpect of fruitfulneſs. Almoſt in the mid- 
dle of the pariſh ſtands the church. The length of the pa- 
Tiſh from S. to N. is about 6, in breadth from E. to W. 4 
computed miles. Hills ſurround the greateſt part of the pariſh. 
The ſoil is deep and good in the low grounds, thin and ſandy 
on the ſides of the hills to the S.—The air is dry and healthy in 
general. Fevers are the moſt common diſtempers.— There 
are many excellent ſprings, at the foor of the hill, and i 0- 
ther parts; ſo that every village except one, is well ſupplied 
with water.—There is a conſiderable lake, called the loch of 
Auchloſſen, nearly one mile long, and more than half as broad 


at the ſouth end; and which produces pikes and eels in great 
| plenty 
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plenty. Some large pikes 6 feet long, weighing about 25 lib. 
have been taken in it. It yields likewiſe ſome graſs, as horſe 
pipes, &c. Ducks, geeſe, and ſometimes a few ſwans, fre- 
quent this loch, and afford good ſport for gentlemen and o- 
thers. In ſummer it is divided into 2 parts, and the paſſage for 
the water between them may be about 5 feet wide ; the loch 
is frozen in winter, and may be travelled on. In its preſent 
ſtate it has many inconveniences. It frequently overflows in 
ſummer, carries off the fuel, and hurts the corns growing near 
it; about it the froſts and mildews are ſevere, and the wild 
ſowls deſtructive, efpecially in the night time. It has been 
propoſed by the proprietors to drain off the water, and render 
the grounds arable ; the greateſt depth when ſounded, did not 
exceed 6 feet. The rent, for the almoſt uſeleſs ground atpreſent, 
might be conſiderable, and ſome marle perhaps got. Some 
years hence the plough may be ſeen going where the ugly 
and voracious pikes are now lying; and corns growing 
inſtead of almoſt uſeleſs weeds. Ihe neighbouring towns would 
then be more healthy, and no depredations made on their crops. 

Meal-mead and Craiglich are the moſt conſiderable hills; 
the latter is ſteep, and ariſes from the arable land about a mile. 
They are in general covered with heath, having ſome green 
nlles on the ſides of the rivulet, and afford paſture to large 


flocks of ſheep; turf and peat for fuel, and a few birds for 
game. 


Population. For about 20 years back the population has not 
varied much. The return to Dr. Webſter in 175 5 was 682 
fouls; the preſent number of inhabitants is 621. Males and 
lemales bear the ſame proportion as in other pariſhes; the births 
on an average are only 10 or 12 yearly z marriages 5 or 6. 
There are 44 farmers, 4 ſmiths, 2 weavers, 3 wrights, 8 

makers, 6 millers, 1 taylor, 3 ſtudents at the univerſity 
: of 


— — xv — — — 


20s. ſterling; if the ſummer be favourable, 3 ſwarms may be 


r ſoil, well filled and ripened crops . Tlie bear, oats, meal 
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of Aberdeen, 2 merchants, 3 or 4 families of ſeceders, 4 
Roman Catholics in the pariſh. 


Productions. The number of black cattle is 902, of horſes 
153, and of ſheep 1907. About 200 bolls of meal, oats, and 
bear, may be annually fold out of the pariſh. The crops are po 
tatoes, bear, oats, turnips, peaſe, ſome lint, butlittleartificialgri{y, 
No heritors reſide here, and we are in the infancy of winter 
herding, though there is great occaſion for it on many accounts, 
Several tenants keep bee-hives; a firſt ſwarm ſells for about 


looked for from each hive. —— When killed, the beſt hives 
yield from 10 to 12 pints of excellent honey; for which, 38. 4d. 
to 55. per pint may be gotten. There is not one third of the land 
under culture. Some induſtrious tenants have ploughed ſeveri 
acres fromſthe heath, one 15, and another about 14, acres. Aſter 
ploughing it lies a year unſown; then they take ſeveral crops 
before it is allowed to reſt. One man affirms that he had for 
the firſt crop from a ſmall piece taken from the muir, 8 returns 
or 4 bolls from half a boll, which yielded 3 bolls of meal. There 
are apparently many ridges in the hills not now ploughed. The 
hills are very fit for wood, yet none of them are planted, 
Commonty, and the non- reſidence of heritors, are the cauſes 
of this great defect. The want of fire wood is every year more 
and more felt. Nay all the aſh and plane trees, &c. on ſome 
eſtates are now cut down; as are likewiſe the allers that gros 
on the burns of Lumphanan, Findrach, and Pool bogg; ſo that 
there are remaining only a few trees in the tenants yards, and 
the people are obliged, with a great loſs of time, and much 
expence, to 3 wood from the neighbouring pariſhes 


* Advantages, and Di — advantages are an 
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ke. are very good and fetch high prices. Meal laſt ſummer 

old at Finzean's girnell at 178. per boll of 9 ſtone, The north 

and ſouth roads, paſſing through the middle of the pariſh, give 

the farmers many and eaſy opportunities of falling in with 

the ſouth country dealers in cattle. The pariſh is well ſupplied 

with garden plants from Auchoor and Mill-town of Auch- 

loſen, where 3 gardeners reſide. It has likewiſe a good ſchool- 

maſter, but his encouragement is ſmall, and the ſchool built 
in a very improper place. Many cattle are reared here, and 

the principal roads are not bad. On the other hand, the pa- 

tiſ is no leſs than 24 meaſured miles from Aberdeen; has no 

lime nor marle, nor can the high grounds often get any advan- 

tige from watering”; graſs is ſcarce, and few cattle can be kept 

in ſummer. The farmers mult often ſell them to great diſ- 
advantage when the labouring is finiſhed, put them to glens, or 

ſtarve them at home. The ſheep are often a prey to the foxes 

from the woods of Craigievar and Aboyne. The fuel is fetch= 

ed from the diſtance of 2 computed miles, and on bye-roads 

where carts are drawn with danger and diſſiculty. Little is 

done by many from Whitſunday to the beginning of autumn 

but to caſt, dry, and lead peats. Some think it would be as 
cheap to bring coals from Aberdeen. The north and ſouth _ 
toads, too, are attended with ſome inconveniences from beg- 
gars and pilferers. The mill multures are heavy, the tenants 
arm, that in multures, & c. they pay 1 boll in 12. 


Language Rent, & e. None of the pariſhioners ſpeak or 
underſtand Gaelic, though the names of moſt places are ſaid 
to be derived therefrom, as Auchloſſen, Auchoor, &c. The 
ralued rent is L. 2082: 6: 8d. Scotch, and the real rent may 
be about L. 1000 ſterling. The ſtipend is L. 36: 5s. including 
2 merks for communion elements, with 23 4 bolls of meal 

Vol. VI. 3 C | at 
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at 9 ſtone per boll, and 5 bolls of bear. Sir William Forbes f 
of Craigivar, Bart. is patron. The church was built in 1762. of 1 
The manſe in 1782. In the miniſter's garden are plenty of WW tou 
geen trees and low fruits, and the trees bear well. The ſity. 44 
ation is pleaſant, and fo healthy, that there is a proverb, that 00 
no miniſter dies here. The glebe may be about 6 acres, but is ot 
ſtrangely and inconveniently divided; ſome of it lying aboye othi 
half a mile from the reſt. or { 
There are 4 heritors, one of whom has two thirds of the pariſh, hay 
The number of poor on the roll at prefent is only 6. The weekly Wi Lit! 
collections are about 10d. We have no other funds except 2 Wl ftor 
few pounds in the Kirk box. The years 1782 and 1783 ob. and 
liged the miniſter and elders to give out L. 10, or L. 12 extracr- fe 
dinary; victual then was very ſcarce and dear. A neighbouring all 
heritor, Mr. William Brebner, was then of great ſervice to Wi hot 
his own, to this, and to other pariſhes. He imported, WW wa 
and brought home from Aberdeen with his own carts, oats, L. 
bear, &c. grinded them, and fold the meal at moderate pries pay 
Sir William Forbes likewiſe ordered his factor at Craigivar to for 
diſtribute ſome meal among the poor in his lands, and did not 
exact all his rents. He likewife procured ſced for his tenants, Dy 
who ſuffered greatly. Many were much reduced that year“. Th 
Plaugli, her 
Prices of proviſions.— Oat meal ſclls from L. 8 to L. ro Scotch per boll, g in 
ſtone ; bear meal about L. 6.—beef and muiton 3d. per 1b,—butter from 66, 
to 8d. per lb. of 18 oz. to the lb. cheeſe 55. per ſtone, ſame weight ;—hens 66; 
eggs 2d. per dozen;—ſeed corn from L.g to L. ro Scotch; bread much the ſame; 1 
—oats with fodder, L. 10 to L. 14, do.—bear L. 10 to L. 16 do. peck and 64 
proof ;—lambs 3s. 6d. to 5s.—ycar old ſheep 5s. to 6s. —ewes 3s. to 58 yea 
wedders 6s. to 10s fed ſheep according to their weight and fatneſs Calves 2 
5s. to 208. —year old black cattle 20s. to 40s.—2: years old do. L. 3 to L. J. ſou 
—riſing 4 year old, L. 5 to L.7;—oxen L. 6 to L. 10 ;—cows L. 3 to L. 7 
A good many ſheep and black cattle are fold every year.— Few horſes are rea — 
ed, and thoſe ſmall.— They ſell from L. 6 to L. 12.—There is one yearly mat- int 


Kct for ſheep, where about 2000 ſheep are expoſed one year with another. 
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Plaughs, Farms, and Incleſures.—There are about 56 ploughs 
of land in the pariſh, but ſometimes 2 or 3 are united, and la- 
houred by one plough or 10 oxen, ſo that there are not above 
14 ploughs yoked, thoſe exceptedwho join and labour their ſmall 
crofts in a few weeks. The ploughs in general conſiſt of 8 
or 10 oxen, —There 1s one farm held by 2 tenants at L. 50; 
others pay from L. 25 to L. 30; moſt of them L. 12 with 6 
or $ bolls of meal and 3 or 4 of bear. —Many of the farmers 
have carts, and ſome of the crofters.— The houſes arg now a 
little better than formerly, the new ones being built with good 
ſtones and mortar, and pinned with lime. A few have chimneys 
and wooden floors, and are covered with heather. The of- 
fices in general are yet mean. But as ſome heritors are now 
allowing payment to the tenant at his removal, for walls, the 
houſes it is hoped will ſoon put on a better appearance. The 
way of managing farms is none of the beſt.— Lands rent at 
L. 1 per acre in- field, when let to crofters by the tenant, who 
pays little leſs for it himſelf, and yet he often labours the ground 
for his ſubtenants. 

The firſt incloſures ſeem to have been at Auchinhove by the 
Duguids, who once were the greateſt heritors in the pariſh. — 
The dykes there are 6 feet broad at bottom. Some dykes with 
hedges were lately built at Camp-field. There are a few inclo- 
ſures likewiſe at Findrack, but in bad order. The tenants 

382 are 


Aday-labourer's wages, 6d. per day, with diet a carpenter's, 8d ;—taylor's 
bl.—maſon's 15d, to 20d.—A woman ſervant gets from 20s. to 258. per half 
jar, —Thoſe who engage in harveſt from L. 10 to L. 12 Scotch.— Men ſer- 
rants L. 2 to L. 3 ſterling.— They are the ſame in ſummer, becauſe they go 
ſouth to dyking. In harveſt from L. 15 to L. 18 Scotch. —A herd now gets 
L. 10 or L. 12 Scotch or more. Thoſe who draw the plough, L. 18 Scotch. 
—The wages, like the rents, have increaſed one third ſince 1772, and are till 
increaſing, 


. 
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are beginning to do ſomething in this ways but the ſheep r 
great enemies to them in winter“. 


M iſcellanemis 


* One or two ſeemingly druidical places of outta * m a pretty 
large ſtone without inſcriptions near Kinlocher. At the manſe there is a cy. 
rious font ſtone, 2 feet diameter. A few old coins were found ſome years 290, 
when repairing the church- yard dykes, and a mortcloth bought with them. 
Very lately above L. 1ooſterling,all in Queen Anne's ſhillings were found by two 
herds in one of the dykes of the Gordon's fold near Auchhove. Their parents 
had taken one of theſe folds for graſs; and the boy and girl were taking down 
ſome ſtones to let their beaſls get in to feed, where they accidentally found 
the money. Tradition ſays, that it is only a part of 50,000 merks hid there 
in 1745, by one Malcolm, a ſervant belonging to Mr Duguid of Auchhore, 
who unfortunately joined in the rebellion, and that the reſt was ſecreted in 


a man's boot. — The unfaithful ſervant, after Culloden, returned home, and was the 
ſeen going about the dykes as if he had loſt ſomething ;—when examined, he em 
ſaid it was a ſilver headed ſword that he was ſearching for. —— The Pool Bogg 
near the manſe, conſiſts of 50 acres, now incloſed, and rented at about 10 gu- by , 
neas. About three fourths of the ground are arable. The burn of Lumphanan 

which runs through it, formerly, in the time of rain, when it roſe high, did the 
great deſtruction, carrying off the earth, and covering the ground with ſand and da 
ſmall ſtones ; but theſe evils are now remedied. Near the middle of the bog mi 
ſtands a fort, built chiefly of earth from the moat around it, not perpendicular, im 
but contraQting as it riſes ; it appears round, but is really oval. The beight s wi 
12 yards. It meaſures 86 yards in circumference at the top, and the area N 


may ſow 6 or 7 pecks of onts: The moſt at the baſe is 23 yards wide, With- 
out lies another ring 350 yards round, It is uncertain who built this fort; ſome 
aſcribe the work to Longueville who came over from France in Wallace's time; 
ſome to Wallace himſelf, and call it Gargunnock. Others give it a much ear 
lier date. Before the invention of gunpowder it has been a place of by 
and it often excites the curioſity of ſtrangers. 

Macbeth's Cairn lies about a meaſured mile north from the kirk, on the 
brow of a hill, is 40 yards in circumference, and riſes pretty high in the middle* 
Farther up the hill are ſeveral ſmaller cairns. It is ſaid by ſome that Macbeth. 
flying from the ſouth, had but a few men with him when he reached Lum 
phanan ; that he endeavoured to hide himſelf at a town called Cairn Baddy, but 
flying from hence went about a mile north, till M*Duff out-riding his com* 
pany, came up with him at that place where the cairn now lies, killed hin 
in ſingle combat, and brought back his head to his men, 
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Miſcellaneous Remarks. —The people are not expenſive in 
get or clothes — The young folks begin to appear more gay on 
public occaſions. —All are punctual in attending public worſhip, 
ind ſeem pretty well pleaſed with their condition. The farmers 
complain of graſſums, and ſhort leaſes, but eſpecially the want 
of ſervants, their high wages and little work. It is evident that 
the tenants here muſt take the burden of the work on themſelves, 
and pay every attention to their buſineſs, elſe they muſt go to 
min. It cannot be ſaid that any of them are making rich; few 
ne laying by ſo much caſh as their ſervants. In winter they 
often can get little done for ſome months, on account of the 
ſtorms of rain and ſnow, and great froſts. During the long 
winter nights the men ſervants think they ſhould do nothing for 
their maſters advantage. Subtenants there know not how to 
employ themſelves ſo as to get bread. 

The public roads are not bad, being kept in tolerable good 
order by the ſtarute labour; the people ſometimes grudge that 
they are called out, eſpecially when well advanced in life, 6 
days every year, or that they muſt pay money. — Bridges are 
much needed, as the burns ſwell ſuddenly, and become almoſt 
impaſſable. Nor are they in much better condition often in 


vinter froſts. Two great roads interſect one another very near 
the church, eaſtward. 
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NUMBER XII. 
PARISH OF GLENISLA. 


(PRESBYTERY OF MEIGLE, SYNOD OF ANGUS AN» 
MEARNS, COUNTY OF FORFAR.) 


By the Rev. MR. James DonaLD. 


Name, Extent, &'c. 


LENISLA derives its name from its local ſituation, be- 
ing placed in a glen through which the river Iſla runs. 
——— From the head of this pariſh to the foot, taking a ſtraight 
line, it meaſures about 18 Engliſhmiles, but if all the windings of 
the river are taken in, it meaſurespreciſely 25 miles and one fur: 
long. Its breadth, at an average, will not exceed 2 miles. 
The Iſla, which takes its riſe from Caan-Lochan, formerly a 
deer foreſt of the family of Airly, runs through the middle of 
the pariſh. This river abounds with trout of a tolerable fize; 
there are alſo ſalmon to be found in it, though they are prevented 
from getting far up bya fall of water below the millof Craig, mez- 
ſuring betwixt 70 and 80 feet perpendicular, called Recky- 


Linn, from the ſmoke which conſtantly aſcends from the w* 
ter 
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er. This fall makes a very grand appearance at all times, but 
nore particularly when the river overflows its banks. 


$i, Climate, c. — The ſoil is in general of a light nature, 
ind full of ſtones, In the lower part of the pariſh, however, 
where improvements are carried on, it appears to be deep 
trong loam, producing good crops of corn and graſs. In the 
upper part, lime ſtone is to be got in great abundance from 
three different quarries. But the expence of quarrying and 
burning prevents the inhabitants from reaping great benefit 
from it. Some of the more opulent of the tenants drive marle 
from the Loch of Kinnordy, about 9 miles diſtant, which ma- 
nure turns out to very good account. 

The air is very pure, and the people in general very healthy. 
The healthineſs of the people, however, may be aſcribed to 
their manner of living. They are not pent up in houſes, nor 
employed in ſedentary occupations like many others, butfroam 
at large in the open air, tending flocks of ſheep and cattle. 
dereral inſtances of longevity are to be found in the pariſh ; 
particularly one man in his 94th year, ſtill vigorous and retain- 
ing all his faculties, another 82, and a third 76. During the 
mmer months, it is very ſultry, but froſts generally ſet in by 
tie end of Auguſt, and the winters are commonly very ſevere. 

The people, eſpecially in the upper part of the pariſh, are 
e in beginning to-ſow, owing principally to the froſts which 
lep the ground long, particularly after a ſevere winter. It is 
alten the latter end of March or beginning of April, before 
the ſeed-time is begun. This, of courſe, prevents the grain 
from ripening ſoon ; ſo that it is frequently the middle, and 
viten the end of November, before the crop is all got in. 

The froſt miſts do much hurt here, particularly on the river 
ide, They ſeem to maniſeſt their noxious quality firſt on the 
Poatoe ſtems, Some fields of barley have been rendered 

x almoſt 
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almoſt uſeleſs by them. The barley takes a dead] y whiteneſ 
after this happens, and the kernels when unhuſked, imme; 
ately after the froſt, are ſoft and watery, and in a ſhort tine 
grow ſhrivilled and dry. Oats, when froſted, acquire in x 
few days a bluiſh caſt. Theſe froſts prevail here moſtly in the g. 
month of Auguſt. 


Population.—On the 12th of July 1791, there were living 
in the pariſh 1018 ſouls; of whom 224 were under 10 em 
of age, 456 between 10 and 20, and 338 widowers and mar. Wl : 
ried —The return to Dr. Webſter in 1755 was 1852 fouls; a 
fo that the population has decreaſed conſiderably ſince that pe. , 
riod. be 

No exact regiſter of baptiſms and marriages has been kept 
here for many years paſt; ſo that from what records belong 
to the pariſh, little material can be learned. From theſe re- 
cords it appears that for ꝙ years preceding 1792, there were 
236 baptiſed, and 93 couples married. 

The greater part of the inhabitants have ſmall farms, with 
2 conſiderable extent of paſturage annexed to them. About 
54 of them are {mall proprietors or portioners, and a great 


part of theſe occupy their lands themſelyes. There are jul 5 
now in the pariſh 3 blackſmiths, 8 weavers, 7 taylors, and4 a 
wrights. What is remarkable, there is not a ſhoemaker in the a 
pariſh. All the inhabitants are of the eſtabliſhed church e-: U. 
cepting 8 Non- jurors, 5 Catholics, and 1 Burgher Seceder. and 

The general character of the people is, that they are hu- i 
mane, and when they form an attachment to a perſon, wil * 


exert their utmoſt efforts to ſerve: him. They are not indeed lo 
induſtrious as could be wiſhed. The ſummer months are moſi- 
ly ſpent in providing fuel and tending the flocks; while the 
winter months are moltly conſumed in burning this fuel. With 


reſpect to their morals, they are punQualin attending on public 
| worſhip, 


— 
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Forſhip, and as decent in their behaviour in other reſpects, as 
heir neighboufs around them. 


Church and Poor. —The value of the living is L. 55: 11 : 185 
ſterling. The glebe and garden may be worth about L. 3 ſter- 
ling. The king is patron of this living. The manſe and church 
xe very old. 

The number of poor who} receive alms from the kirk- ſeſſion 
s about nine. The yearly ſum expended for their relief will 
not exceed L. 12 ſterling. This ſum is raiſed from the Sun- 
tay collections. What further ſupport they ſtand in need of 
is ſupplied by charitable and well diſpoſed perſons. —The funds 
belonging to the poor do not exceed L. 40 ſterling. By ſome 
old records it appears, that in the year 1704, the Sunday collec= 
tions did not exceed 3d. a week, now at an average they as 


mount to 3s. 6d. There are no travelling beggars belong- 
ing to the pariſh; but in the time of ſheep ſhearing it is much 


infeſted with vagrants from adjacent parts of the country * 
Vol. VI. 3D Rent 


* The price of barley and oats is generally regulated by the Dundee mar- 


ket, Indeed the grain produced in this diſtri& is not ſufficient for the con- 


ſumption of the inhabitants. Qat meal generally ſells at 158. and barley meal 
at los, and Tos. 6d. per boll of 8 ſtones of 16 lb. Beef, mutton, and pork, is 
ho leſs than 3d. per Ib. of 16 02.— The price of a pig is 28. 6d4,—of a hen 
of a duck 6d. and of a chicken 3d. Butter is ſold at 6d. in ſummer, 
and when ſalted, at 8d. per lb. of 22 ounces.—The ſtone of cheeſe is genera!- 
ly 58. but the price varies according to its richneſs and age. Ewe milk cheeſe 
ls ſometimes ſold at 78. per ſtone. 

The wages of men-labourers are genereliy Ts. per day, from March to Sep- 
tember, with maintenance. The women ſeldom hire by the day, except in 
the time of ſpinning wool, when they receive 3d. per day with maintenance. 

The day-wages of a maſon are 18. 1d.—of a wright 1s.—and of a taylor 6d, 
wich maintenance. 

Farm-ſervants generally draw from L. 7 to L. 8 ſterling por annum, with 
mintenance Women ſervants receive L. 3 ſterling a year, along with ſome 


bounties, 


7 * — * — 
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Rent and Produce.— There is but a very {mall part of the after 


pariſh incloſed. Indeed one of the heritors, ſufficiently aw, 


anim 
of the advantage and propriety of improving ground covered are | 
with heath, has incloſed a good many acres of muir ground, not « 


adjacent to his houſe, with fir and birch trees, which preſent, ber 
ly appear to be in a very thriving ſtate. Would his neighbour; hee! 
follow his example, the country would not wear the bleak if. 


{mal 
pect it preſently does. — The beſt arable land lets at about 2c, WM (ur 
per acre, but to this is annexed the privilege of hill paſturage. face 


The rent of the pariſh may be between L. 600 and 700 ter. 
ling. This, however, is varying every year. The heritorz 
as has been mentioned, are 54 in number, of whom about 
32 reſide in the pariſh. It is impoſſible to aſcertain the num. 
ber of acres contained in it, the arable ground bears but an 
inſignificant proportion to that which is covered with heath, 
The plough moſtly uſed in the upper part of che pariſh is the ol 
Scotch plough, generally drawn by 4, ſometimes by 6 horſc, 


yoked a breaſt of one another ;—what is peculiar, the driver i 
always travels backwards. 'This mode, no doubt, has been + * 
dopted, on account of the weaknefs and ſmall ſize of the horſes, the 
which are moſtly of the Highland breed. —In the lower part, tc 
the Engliſh plough is for the moſt part uſed, and is drawn by: ge 
horſes. One man holds and drives. | E © 
The vegetable produce is bear and oats, no wheat is ſown; 1 
turnips, and potatoes are raiſed in the lower part of the pariſh; 1 
in the higher part of it turnips are but now introduced, and * 
indeed it is impoſſible this crop can turn out to advantage, * 
while the inhabitants allow their ſheep to feed promiſcuoully ole 
| after th 


* 


bounties, which in value may amount to 6s. or 75. ſterling. About 49 years 2. 
go, the wages of a man-ſervant did not execed L. 1: 628 ſterling a year witk 
maintenance. 
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iter the corns are put into the barn-yardss With reſpect to 
animal productions, the country abounds in black cattle; theſe 
re generally of a ſmall ſize, but very durable; the largeſt will 
rot exceed the weight of 18 or 20 ſtones of 16 lb. The num- 
ber in the pariſh at preſent amounts to about 1696. The 
ſheep, which are generally kept in the hilly part, are but of a 
ſmall Gze 3 ſome of the inhabitants, however, go yearly to the 
ſouth of Scotland, where they purchaſe numbers of black 
faced ſheep, which turn out with them to good advantage. 
The preciſe number of ſheep cannot be aſcertained. The 
country abounds with muir fowl, and ſeveral gentlemen keep 
ſhooting quarters, which they regularly attend during the 
ſeaſon. Here are hares and foxes in abundance. Ptarmigans 
xe alſo to be found at a place called Caaneſs, towards the head 
of the pariſh. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations. —— The roads are in very bad 
repair, and muſt continue in the ſame {tate till proper over- 
lers are appointed to inſpect them, and the road money of 
the pariſn appropriated to their repair. The bridges are only 
two in number (though the extent of water, from the head to 
the foot of the pariſh, is about 25 Engliſh miles.) Were a 
bridge built centrically between theſe two, which are g miles 
alunder, it would. be a conſiderable advantage to the country 
it large, and free many individuals from inconveniencies they 
pcfently labour under. Indeed there are ſome funds for a 
bridge already, and ſubſcriptions might be expected to com- 
Pete the ſcheme, were there any public ſpirited perſon to ſet 
the work on foot. | | 

Beſide the parochial ſchool, the ſalary of which is 
1 loo merks, there is a ſchool erected by the Society 
192 for 
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for propagating Chriſtian Knowledge at Folda. Th, 
teacher draws yearly from the Society L. 10 ſterling, 
Both ſchools juſt now are in bad repair, and truly it is diff. 


cult to get theſe matters properly adjuſted among ſuch : 
number of heritors “. 


There are the remains of two caſtles, viz. the caſtle of Forte 
and the caſtle of Newtown. A great part of the walls of the former te. 
main almoſt entire, but only the veſtiges of the foundation of the latter are 
to be ſeen. Both belonged to the Ogilvies of Airly, and in 1641 were (+. 


moliſhed by the Marquis of Argyle; an injury the family of Airly did nat fa! 
to reſent, | | 
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NUMBER XILIII. 


PARISH OF ALYTH, 


(pRESBYTERY OF MEIGLE, SYNOD OF ANGUS AND 
MEARNS, COUNTY OF PERTH.) 


By the Rev. MR. CoLIN SYMERS. 


Name, Extent, &c. 


1 pariſh of Alyth lies on the north fide of Strathmore, 
L It is about 12 miles long and 3 broad at an average; 
ſtretches from S. to N. towards the Grampian mountains, 
and is bounded by the pariſh of Meigle on the ſouth, from 
which it is divided by the water of Ila, —by Ruthven and Airly 
on the eaſt, from which it is likewiſe ſeparated by the Iſla in 
its courſe from the hills towards the S. 

The pariſh is divided into two conſiderable diſtricts by the 
hills of Alyth, Loyal and Barry. The ſouthern diſtrict, which 
hes in the Strath, is about 4 miles long and 3 broad. The 
lower part along the water of Iſla is extremely fertile, produc- 
ing excellent crops of barley, oats, and wheat. The cultiva- 
ton of graſs, turnips, potatoes, and other parts of the new 
huſbandry, is carried on with great ſucceſs. Several of the 
Proprietors have divided their eſtates into fields, incloſed with 


hedges 
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hedges and hedge-rows. The frequent inundations of tj, 
Iſl, which ſometimes riſes ſuddenly in harveſt to a rent 


height, is often attended with great diſappointment and loss 1 
to the huſbandman. This was the caſe in{1789, and two or 18 0 
three inſtances more fatal have happened within theſe twenty buil 
years. Theſe might ſerve as leſſons to the tenants to drag har 
their corns out of the water mark immediately when they are in f 
cut down, a practice too much neglected by them. Much of and 
this miſchief, ariſing from the preſent winding courſe of the Jon 
Iſla in its way through the valley, might be prevented by the 
ſtraightening its channel. | ſpr 
The tract of land towards the hills is equally fertile, and in the 
moſt ſeaſons produces heavy crops of corn and graſs. Its fine the 
expoſure, lying oppoſite to the genial rays of the ſun, is friend. ent 
ly to the quality of the grain, and its early ripening. The 1s 
corns are ſeldom hurt by froſts, to which the low ground is by 
more ſubject.— Crops of flax in the whole of this diſtrict are al 
generally good, and the quantity ſown has greatly increaſed. art 
Three, and often four ſtones of flax, at the rate of 24 lib. is 
avoirdupois to the ſtone, is no uncommon return after the peck qu 
of ſeed. There are three lint mills in this diſtrict, and all fi 
well employed. The farmers rear a conſiderable nun. ber of an 
young cattle, and uſe turnips in this way more than in feed- ir; 
ing cattle. They likewiſe rear a few horſes, but not in ſuſſict de 
ent numbers to ſerve themſelves. | ſe 
The farms are not too large, nor do they ſeem to be too high th 
rented; none of them exceeding L. 140; and there are ſome (1 
ſmall poſſeſſions, at L. 20 and L. 15. Good ground gives from ch 
1 58. to 21s. an acre. Marle is the manure commonly uſed, of tu 
which there is plenty, and of the beſt quality, at the diſtance fi 
of three or four miles. Conſiderable quantities of lime are 10 


brought from Dundee, the neareſt ſea port town. Its ſupe- 
| - | 
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nor quality, and the advanced price of marle, will ſoon make 
iz more uſed. 

The village of Alyth is fituated in this diſtrict, Its name 
« of Gaelic extraction, and is expreſlive of its ſituation, being 
built on a flat near the foot of a hill. It was made a burgh of 
barony by a charter from James III. The whole of it belongs 
in ſuperiority or property to the Earl of Airly, who has a large 
and valuable eſtate in this part of the pariſh, which has been 
long in the poſſeſſion of that noble family. The fituation of 
the village is healthy; it is well ſupplied with water, excellent 
ſprings are found on all ſides, and a ſmall river runs through 
the lower part of the town. Over it are two bridges, by which 
the inhabitants have eaſy intercourſe ; manufactures of differ- 
ent kinds might be carried on here to great advantage. There 
s a weekly market in the village, tolerably well ſupplied with 
butcher meat, poultry, butter, cheeſe, & c. and ſeveral annu- 
al fairs for black cattle and ſheep are held here. The chief 
articles are yarn and brown linens, of which a great quantity 
5 manufactured in the town, and diſtrict around it. The 
quantity of cloth ſtamped from the 1ſt November 1787, to the 
It November 1791, at an average, was 258,639 yards yearly, 
and the medium price L. 6939: 10:3 *r. This branch of 
trade, though lately much improved and enlarged, is far from 
being carried on to that extent it would admit, and well de- 
ſerv?s, Perhaps not one half of the yarn ſpun in this part of 
the country is manufactured in it. The diſtance from Dundee, 
[15 miles), where moſt of cloth is ſent, is compenſated by 
cheaper labour and living : the intercourſe is made eaſy by the 
turnpike road betwixt Dundee and Meigle, which will be ſoon 
imiſhed. And there is a plan in agitation for continuing this 
toad from Meigle to Alyth, and erecting a bridge over the Iſla 
in that line, which it is much to be. wiſhed may take place, as 
* would be a moſt eſſential benefit to the country. 

The 
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The number of inhabitants in the village is almoſt doubled 
ſince 1774. At that time they amounted to 555 3 now they 
are increaſed to 1060. Several acres of ground were lately 
ſeued by the proprietor, on which a number of houſes are built, 
and poſſeſſed chiefly by manufacturers. The land in the ha. 
rony of Alyth near the village is let out in two or three acres, 
for the convenience of the inhabitants, and is rented from 308. 
to 40s. the acre. The greateſt diſadvantage this part of the 
country labours under is want of fuel; the time ſpent in caſt 
ing and winning peats, and the expence of bringing them 
home from a diſtance of 5 or 6 miles, are great inconvenien- 
cies to the huſbandman and the manufacturer, who begin to 
ſind it more for their intereſt to uſe coals, though there are 
none to be had nearer than Dundee. 

In ſurveying this diſtriCt, it takes away much from the plea- 
ſure, to obſerve a large common (called the Muir of Alyth) of 
ſeveral hundred acres, a great part of which is capable of im- 
provement, and might be made to raiſe corn and graſs ; the 
reſt of it is well adapted for planting. As it is now under 
fubmiſſon, it is to be hoped a diviſion will ſoon take place. 

On the other ſide of the hill of Alyth there is an open coun- 
try of conſiderable extent, and capable of much improvement. 
'The ſoil in a great part of it is good, and the crops far from 
being deficient. When the ground is more cultivated, and 
drained where it is wet, there will be leſs reaſon to complain 
of the lateneſs of the crops ; which cannot be ſo much owing 
to difference of climate, as to the advanced ſtate of agriculture. 
Till lately, the old mode of farming was followed in all this 
diſtrict, viz. taking crops of oats and bear alternately from 
me in-field, and after three ſucceſſive crops of oats from the 
out- field, letting it remain as long in ley. But now a better 
ſyſtem of agriculture is introduced, and a ſpirit of induſtry 


promoted among the tenants. In a few years hence, when the 
thriving 
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tniving plantations are farther advanced, the farms properly 
lrided and incloſed, and a rotation of crops obſerved accor- 
ling to the leaſes lately granted, the value of the property, and 
the appearance of this part of the country will be much increaſ- 
e and improved, — Beyond the hill of Bamff is the foreſt 
of Alyth, a large tract of heath ground, conſiſting of more 
than 6000 acres, which chiefly belonged to four proprietors 
pho poſſeſſed it in common; but is now divided among them. 
The foreſt, . which is ſkirted on the W. with arable ground, 
mfords paſture for a conſiderable number of ſheep and black 
cattle. The ſheep are either of the Linton breed, or the ſmall 
white faced kind raifed in this part of the country. An excel- 
ent breed of wedders, brought from Linton annually whena year 
od, thrive well. They are commonly fold when four years 
old at 138. or 148. the head. Their wool is coarſe; indeed 
none of the ſheep here are remarkable for fine wool.—In the 
breſtarevery extenſive moſſes, which ſupply the country around 
rich fuel. It abounds in game, eſpecially muirfowl, and is 
much frequented in the ſhuoting ſeaſon. At the extremity of 
te pariſh there is a beautiful little country, ſurrounded with 
llls,and interſected by the black water or Ericht, which in ſum- 
mer has a delightful appearance. That part of it connected 
mth this pariſh'called the Blacklunnans lies in the county of 


Angus, 


—= 


Rent and Population. —The valued rent of the pariſh is 
L. 8233 17:4 Scotch. There are 5 or 6 heritors who have 
wnfderable eſtates, beſides ſeveral ſmaller proprietors, and a 
lumber of feuars. The family of Bamff, repreſented by Sir 
lam Ramfay, Bart. have charters of the eſtate they now 
ſoſſeſs, ſince the reign of King Alexander II. A. D. 1232. 
three of the conſiderable heritors reſide part of the mou in 
le pariſh, and moſt of the ſmaller ones. 

Vol. VI. 3 E The 
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The number of inhabitants in the whole pariſh is 2923; of 
whom 1060 are in the village, 943 in the lower diſtri, and 
720 in the upper diſtrict. The population of the pariſh is in- 
creaſed ſince the returns made to Dr. Webſter, which were 
2680. 'The increaſe is wholly in the village. The number 
in the country part of the pariſh having diminiſhed more than 
200 in the laſt 15 years. For five years preceding 179%, there 
were 413 individuals, 208 males and 205 females, baptized, 
and 123 couples married; and for four preceding 791, 196 
were buried. 


Ecclefraflical State and Schools. — The church is an old Gothie 
ſtructure ; it has been frequently repaired, and is in tolerable 
good order. In times of Epiſcopacy it was a prebendary be- 
longing to the biſhop of Dunkeld.—— The ſtipend of Alyth is 
6 chalders, 11 bolls, 2 ſirlots, 1 peck, 1 lippie and a half vic. 
tual, two thirds meal and one third bear, L. 39: 17:44, in 
money, and about L. 1: 10 of ſmall tythes. "The glebe conſiſts 
of ſix acres of good land. — The manſe was lately repaired. 


The heritors have on all occaſions been ready to grant everything 


neceſſary to accommodate the miniſter. The crown and the 
family of Airly claim the patronage. 

Alyth is an excellent ſtation for a ſchoolmaſter, being in the 
centre of a populous pariſh. The heritors have augmented 
the ſalary to 200 merks Scotch, and built a ſchool and ſchool- 
maſter's houſe on a larger ſcale than uſual. The ſalary, and 
perquiſites of the ſeſſion clerk's office, will amount to L. 9— 
The ſchoolmaſter has likewiſe the intereſt of L. 40 ſterling, 
bequeathed by the late incumbent Mr. Robertſon for the educa- 
tion of a few children of his name. The ſchool dues have 
been lately increaſed and regulated ; and, by the favour of the 
heritors, the ſchoolmaſter enjoys ſume very conſiderable advan- 


tages. | 
The 
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The Society for Propagating Chriſtian Knowledge have ſta- 
goned one of their ſchoolmaſters at Drumfork in Blacklunnans. 
The preſent ſchoolmaſter, who is an old man, has retired with 
z falary of L. 7 ſterling ; his ſon who is appointed aſſiſtant 
has L. 9 ſterling yearly. This inſtitution is attended with ſin- 
ular advantage to that remote corner of the pariſh. Young 
people are taught reading, writing and arithmetic, and early 
inſtructed in the fundamental principles of religion. The 
number of ſcholars is uſually from 60 to 80. 


Por. The poor in this pariſh are not ſo numerous as for- 
merly, and are always well ſupplied. —'The heritors and ſeſ- 
fon meet every half year, when a liſt of poor is taken, and 
their particular circumſtances being duely confidered, a ſuit- 
able weekly penſion is ſettled on each of them. The funds 
for their ſupport are the weekly collections, the intereſt of 
L161 ſterling, at L. 42 per cent. and the rent of ſome galle- 
ries in the church. As theſe do not amount to one half of the 
ſum required, the pariſh is aſſeſſed to make up what is defi- 
cient; the heritors in the proportion of their valued rent pay 
ane half of the aſſeſſment, the other half is paid by the tenants. 

The inhabitants are ſober and induſtrious, and regular at- 
tendants on public worſhip : With the improvement of their 
outward condition, they are more liberal and humane in their 
kntiments and diſpoſitions. The fruits of induſtry appear in 
their dreſs and manner of living. Mean cottages are exchang- 
ed for more comfortable habitations, and thoſe who before 
found it difficult, with all their labour, to procure the neceſſa- 
nes of life, now enjoy many of its comforts and conveniences, 


3 E 2 Comparative 
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Comparative View of the ſtate of the funds for the ſupport of 
the poor, and the number of paupers for fifteen years, from 

the 1ſt of Januray 1776, when this ſcheme commenced ; in 
the pariſh of Alyth, dividing the time into three periods, 


No off Weekly pen- Seffion's ſum. | Aſſeſſment. 
poor. | ſion. | 


— — 


Medium of the firſt 5 4k 


T. 7. £33, * 4 M64 


— 1 14 17 37 14 366 19 97 
Do. of the ſccond 5 8 1 . 
| years, 375 [ 11 27 | 33 4 33153 10 3 
Do. of the third 5 n a | | 


years, 275 | 4 dr 31 7 F 8037 12 57 
| 1 bas: wits 


Total 109 4 9 11z7102 5 114148 2 67 


——— — —„—ʒ— — 


— — 


E medium — 36301 10 © 24 „ n 

From this ſtate it appears that the number of poor is decreaſ. 
ng, and the expence diminiſhing. This is to be aſcribed to 
jhe improving ſtate of the pariſh, and an increafing ſpirit of 
tuduſtry among the people. The linen manufacture affords 
iemployment for old and young of both ſexes, and the price of 
I bour is greatly advanced. None are admitted on the poor's 
roll who have not been three years at leaſt in the pariſh, before 
they fell into neceſſitous circumſtances, and they ſign 2 bond 
giving the kirk- ſeſſion a right to the whole or as much of their 
effects at their death, as will reimburſe the pariſh for moncy 
they received from the poor's funds. The ſeſſion reſerve the halt 
of the weekly collections, which they give occaſionally to poor 
families and individuals not on the roll. Begging is not allow- 

ed in the pariſh. 

| Miſcellaneous 


* Servants wages have increaſed at leaſt one third ſince 1773. Men fer- 


vants hircd at that time for 5 or 6 guineas, are now with difficulty engaged 
| at 
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Miſcellaneous Obſervations, — Mount Blair is the moſt conſi- 
derable hill in every reſpect in this pariſh, It is a very con- 
ſpicuous point of land. The baſe is not leſs than five miles 
in circumference ; its exact altitude is not aſcertained. It af- 
ſords good paſture for a great number of ſheep, and abounds 
in lime ſtone. About three miles S. from mount Blair, on the 
weſt fide of the foreſt of Alyth is the hill of Kingſeat, about 
1179 feet high above the level of the ſea. The fituation is 
rery romantic, for the water of Ericht runs at its foot on the 
welt, and the fide of the hill for a conſiderable way up is co- 
jered with a beautiful natural wood. 


The 


t$or 9. The wages of women ſervants have riſen in proportion, from L. 2 
to L. 3,—And L. 3: 10 ſterling. The prices of butcher meat are nearly don- 
bled in that period. Beef and mutton in the cheaper ſeaſon are ſeldom be 
low 3d. the pound, and very often at 4d. Poultry and eggs are equally ad- 
ranced in price. 


* Barty-hill is about a mile in circumference” at the baſe, and 676 feet 
high. It is divided from the hill of Loyal by a hollow, commonly called a 
Clack. The hill is of a circular or oval form. On the ſummit there is an 
area about 60 yards long and 24 broad, furrounded with a mound of earth, 
at leaſt 7 feet high, and 10 broad at the top. On this mountain are the re- 
mains of a rampart built of muir ſtones uncemented. And on the outſide of 
the rampart there is a hollow about 5o yards in circumference, which ſeems 
to have been intended for a baſon. The whole area within the rampart is ia 
arcumference about 168 yards. There is no veſtige of an edifice to be traced 
on it. On the weſt and north borders of the area, are ſeen the marks of 
omething like huts built of dry ſtones, which have ſerved to ſhelter the be- 
leged from the weapons of the aſſailants, and the inclemency of the air. 
The N. and W. ſides of the hill are very ſteep and almoſt inacceſſible. On the 
S. aud E. where the declivity is more gentle, there is a broad and deep foſſe, 
over which at the S8. extremity is a narrow bridge, built of unpoliſhed ftones 
and vitrified, The entrance to the fort on the N. E. fide has been well ſe- 
cured by a bulwark of ſtone. It evidently appears to have been deſigned for 
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The rivers Ifla and Ericht, mentioned before, have their 
ſources within a few miles of each other in the Grampian 
mountains, are well ſtored with trout of different kinds; and 
* ſome ſeaſons a conſiderable quantity of ſalmon are found in 
them.— The burn of Alyth originates among the moſſes in the 
upper part of the pariſh ; it is ſoon increaſed by the addition 
of ſome ſmall ftreams. Beſides the advantage of it to the vil. 
lage through part of which it runs, there are four corn and 
two lint mills on it, tolerably well ſupplied with water in all 
ſeaſons. 


NUMBER 


a temporary retreat in time of war, and well adapted for that purpoſe ; as it 
muſt in antient times have been reckoned almoſt impregnable. The account 
handed down that Bary-hill was the place where was confined Queen Vanora 
or Guineva, the wife of the Britiſh king Arthur, who was taken priſoner in 2 
battle between the forces of that monarch and thoſe of the Scots and Picts, 
has ſo much the air of fiction, that it hardly deſerves any credit. 

In a ploughed field, on the S. fide of Loyal, an artificial cavity has been 
lately diſcovered. It is in the form of a ditch, about fix feet deep, and four 
broad, faced up on both ſides with ſtone, and covered with large broad ſtones 
on the top. The tenant who occupies the ground uncovered part of it which 
he found full of aſhes. Whether theſe are the aſhes of ſacrifices offered by our 
anceſtors to their deities, or of thoſe warriors who may have fallen in the de- 
fence or attack of the fortification on Barry-hill, to which it is contiguous, is 
matter of conjecture. The extremities of this cavern have not yet been ex- 
plored. | 5 

On the N. ſide of the hill of Alyth is the farm of Bahwhyme, which was 
the living of a church man before the reformation. It was exchanged for the 
lands of St. Ninians in the lower part of the pariſh, which belonged to a laie. 
The approbation of the Pope, and his charter of confirmation were thought 
neceſſary to give validity to the exchange of a mailing which within theſe few 
years did not produce above 100 Scotch in yearly rent. A ſtrong proof of 
the very great influence his Holineſs had at that time in the diſpoſal 0 
church benefices, | 
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NUMBER NIIV. 


PARISH OF OLD CUMNOCK. 


(COUNTY AND PRESBYTERY OF AIR, SYNOD OP 
GLASGOW AND AIR.) 


By the Rev. Tronas MiLLER, D. D. 


Seil, Climate, c. 
* pariſh of Old Cumnock, from which that of New 
Cumnock was disjoined early in this century is of 

an oblong figure, partly flat, and partly hilly. —The ſoil in 

general is clayey, and at the bottom, a ſtrong till. Part of 
it moſſy ; all the holms are of a light dry foil, formed of ſand 
and gravel.— The air in general, as through all this higher 
part of the country, is moiſt, but not unhealthy, as may be 
collected from the number of aged perſons, and from there be- 
ing no prevalent diſtempers. An averſion to inoculation pre- 
nils here, and has not yet been removed by all the pains made 
ule of; in conſequence of this the ſmall-pox occaſionally makes 
larock among the children. But this muſt gradually leſſen, as 
moculation gains ground, though ſlowly, every year. 
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We have ſeveral mineral ſprings, chiefly chalybeate, and ma. 
ny rivulets, all running into the water of Lupgar, a ſtream which 
empties itſelf into the river of Air near Barſcimming.— This 
ftream abounds in trout, and ſome eels are found in it. On 


n 


the confines of tlie pariſh, are three lochs or lakes, which may ſu 
cover in all about 100 acres of land. Their depth is unknown, an 
and they communicate each other. The water of the eaſtern £03 
one runs into Aith, while the weſtern loch runs into the wa- lo 
ter of Luggar. 'The fiſh in theſe lochs are pike and eel. W 
: 28. 
Hills and Minerals. — The hills, (for the pariſh has no moun- qu 
tins), though partly covered with heath, are chiefly green, fr 
and abounding in a coarſe ſpecies of graſs called ſprit. There 0 
are ſeveral volcanic appearances m them, on which are found ab 
{tones of the Baſaltic ſpecies; alſo a few figured ſtones; and 0 
in the beds of the rivulets, petrifactions of ſhells and fiſh are 
thrown up from the ſtrata. Theſe are alſo found in an exten- 5 


five lime quarry, belonging to the Earl of Dumfries, and one 
of its upper beds abounds with a ſpecies of coral. The lami- 
na of lime ſtone in this quarry are of different qualities, and 
the lime ſtone in ſome places, being mixed with ſhells and 


ſpar, takes a very fine poliſh, and would make a pretty enough blue 
marble. Through this quarry, there runs a ſmall vein of lead ln 
ore, This upon a late trial, being dreſſed and ſmelted at the a 
works of Wanlockhead, was found to produce 65 Ib. of lead Di 
from 100 cwt of ore.—— Free ſtone abounds in different parts 5 
of the pariſh, and particularly in the vicinity of the village. 4 
The quarries are of eaſy acceſs, and ſupply materials of the 
beſt kind for building. Many houſes have been rebuilt, and © 
a good many new houſes have been lately ereftedfromtheſequar- * 


- ries, in the village and vicinity. Coal is {till more plentiful. 
A conſiderable part of the pariſh is ſuppoſed to ſtand upon it. 


One of mines has been worked for more than 30 or 40 years. 
. As 


In! 


of Old cumnoci. 


aud there are other mines now opening in the immediate 
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neighbourhood of the village. The conſumpt, though pretty 
general, is however inconſiderable. What is uſed by the vil- 
ugers and round the country excepted, it is principally con- 
ſumed in burning lime ſtone. Of this, as above ſaid, there is 
an inexhauſtable quantity in the pariſh.- The preſent price of 
coals is as nearly as can be gueſſed, 2s. 6d. per ton. The 
lime in ſhells 22d. per buſhel, five of which are equal to eight 
Wincheſter bolls. And the lime ſtone, unburnt, 1s. 8d. and 
25. per ton. All at the coal hills, lime poſt and kilns; conſe- 
quently excluſive of the expence of leading. The Earl of Dum- 
fries has alſo in this pariſh a blind coal, which he attempted 
to export to Ireland. But the expence of a land carriage of 
about 16 miles to the port of Air, obliged him for the time 


to relinquiſh the defign · 


| Statiſtical Tables 


Length in Engliſh miles 


nearly — 10 of the pariſh - 
Breath , = 2 Of the former, males 
Population, anno 1755 1336 — — Females 


Ditto anno 1765 1305 Of the latter, males 
In the village — 580 — — Females 
In the country - 725 Males in all — 
Ditto 179 1 1992 1632 Females — 
Average of births for 5 Under 10 - 


years preceeding 1792 
Average of males 
— of females « 
Deaths, ditto — 
Marriages, ditto 
lahabitants in village and 
environs - 


Vol. VI. 


1787 


341 Between to and 20 
22 Between 20 and 30 
19 Between 30 and 70 
16 Between 0 and 80 
11 Between 80 and 90 
Between go and ioo 


Houſes inhabited 
3 F 


In the country part 


845 
374 
413 
400 
445 
774 


85 8 


410 
318 
601 
243 
45 
14 
L 
232 
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New ditto and rebuilt in 

10 years — 80 
Families ſuppoſed 327 
Married perſons = 260 
Widowers - — 19 
: Widows NO OT 
Children at an average 
each marriage - 4 
Ofthe eſtabliſhed church 1332 
Seceders wth 41: 300 
Twins in 10 years, of 

which three in 1790 4 
Proprietors reſiding 4 
— —— non rehding 2 
Valued rent Sc. L. 3784:17:8 
Suppoſed real rent nearly 

(ſterlingß) L. 3000 
Number of acres ſuppoſ- 

ed to amount to 10,000 


Wheel carriages = 5 


Carts, moſtly one horſe u- 

ſed 228 159 
Horſees 220 
Cattle old and young near- 

ly — - 1000 
Scores of ſheep, about 1co 
Horſes, over head, may 


be valued each at L. 12 
Cattle each at - L. 4 
Sheep per ſcore of 21 L. 10 
Clergyme n 1 
Eſtabliſhed ſchoolmaſter 1 
Surgeons 2 


4 


Shopkeepers =« 
Inkeepers and ſtablers 
Carpenters _ «= «- 
Cart and mill wrights 
Coopers . - 
Maſons 1 1008 
Smiths - . 
Weavers beſide apprenti- 
ces * - 

Shoemakers =» =» 
Taylors P * 
Stocking weavers 
Waukers — — 
Tanner - 
Gardener «- *= 
Millers - « 
Carriers - — 


Carters for coal and meal | 


Day labourers - 
Skin and wool gealers 
Chelſea penſioners = 


_ Lint dreſſers - - 


Butchers - — 


Bakers 


Colliers and coal heavers 

Male ſervants, domeſtic 
and farm - 

Female do. do. 


Average number of poor 23 
Capital of their funds L. 419 
Annual expenditure L- 30 


Schoolmaſter's ſalary a- 


bout - I. 42 
Average 


Arerage number of ſcho- 


lars ä 
| Of which taught Latin 11 
| flis fees for . 
| ——— Engliſh, per an- 
! num - - $8. 
ö | Writing do. dies. 
Arithmetic do. 128. 
5 Lat, &c. do. = 168. 
7 Wages of 
- WH —— Farm ſervants from 
7 L. ) to L. 10 per annum 
2 Women do. from L. 2 to L. 4 
A man for harveſt 258. 
I A woman for do. - 18s. 
2 WT Domeſtic ſervants get nearly 
5 the ſame as farm ſervants 
8 A day labourer without meat 
5 10d. to 15d. 
2 A maſon do. 18. 10d. 
I A carpenter do. ts. 2d. 
J A taylor with maintenance 
3 6d. 
2 Prices of 
8 ——— Beef from 42d. to 6d. 
per 1b. of 24 02. 
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Mutton, from 4d. to 


gd. do. | 
——-—Veal, 4d. per do. 
—-— Lamb, 5d. per 
a h 
Pork per ſtone 5s. 
A fowl from 8d. to 18. 

Eggs per dozen from 3d. to 
4*d. h 
Butter and cheeſe 168. per 

ſtone 
Common cheeſe, from 38. 6d. 
| + to 48. 6d. and 58. per ſtone 
Sweet milk do. from 6s. to 
8s. per ſtone 
Mealatanaverage i id. and i 1*d. 
per peck 
Looms employed for muſ- 
lins and cottons = 39 
For woolen + 
Total 74 
Soc pair ſhoes and 100 pair 
boots manufactored per an- 
num. 


The increaſe of 327 ſince anne 1765 is the more remark- 
able, becauſe, if the numerous ſmall farms now under graſs, 
nd let only from year to year, were let upon leaſes of 19 years, 
tis circumſtance would make a very conſiderable addition to 
the number of ſouls, proportionably heighten the general po- 
pulation, and ſhew how much, as with reaſon has been ſup. 
3F 2 


poſed, 
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poſed, it is upon the increaſe. —- The liſts of births, Heath 
and marriages, in the table, are taken from the pariſh re- 
giſters, which, though kept with care, cannot be dependeq 
upon ; owing to the obſtinacy and ignorance of the 

and their averſion to haye the births and deaths in their fa. 
milies duely inſerted. The general average of births is ſuppoſed 
to amount to 51 annually, which is as 1 to 32 of the whole 
population. As to the ayerage of deaths, for the reaſon aboye 
given, this cannot be aſcertained, nor can the incumbent ob- 
tain means of aſcertaining them with any accuracy, Of the 
twin births mentioned in the table, three happened anno 1790 
when there was an uncommon number of ſuch births in this, 
and in other countries, —A#a remarked at the time, but never 
attempted to be accounted for. The people, particularly thoſe 
in the manufacturing line, and. wamen ſervants, emigrate to 
Glaſgow, Paiſley, and Kilmarnock, And of late ſome of them 
have gone to Catrin and Muirkirk. But theſe emigrants have 
not materially affected the general population, to which the 
Earl of Dumfries, by the number of labourers he employs, 
gives all imaginable encouragement 7. 


Produce, Sc. — The greater part of Lord Dumfries's lands, 
which form the bulk of this pariſh, are preſently out of leaſes, 
and let from year to year in graſs. But if the arable ground 

was 


There are no remarkable plants. But conſiderable plantations of Scotch 
fr, larix, elm, beech and plane trees; the natural woods conſiſt moſtly of 
birch and oak. The aſh, mountain ath, aller, and the bird cherry abound 
alſo, but few of any ſize; the natural woods and plantations cover at leaſl 400 
acres. And it is ſaid that Lord Dumfries draws communibus annis, about 
L. 200 by the ſale of wood, which he replaces by very extenſive new planta- 
tions. For he muſt have drawn hedges and ditches to the extent of about 
40 miles, and ſione dykes to half that length, ſince he came igto poſſeſlon ot 

that eſtate. , 
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vs under culutre, notwithſtanding the ſlovenly mode of agri- 
culture too generally followed, it is apprehended the pariſh 
could not only ſupply itſelf with proviſions, which for the moſt 
part it is ſuppoſed to do at preſent, but might furniſh conſi- 
derable quantities of meal, as it now does, of butter and cheeſe, 
and occaſionally ſome barley (big), to the great works of Muir- 
kirk and Catrin, both which are in its neighbourhood ; the 
former at o, and the latter at 5 miles diſtance. In moſt years 
the inhabitants bring meal from Dumfries-ſhire, and pot 
| barley from Lothian. Part is conſumed in the pariſh, and part 
is carried to the above mentioned works at Catrin and Muir- 
kirk. Flax was of late only cultivated in this pariſh, and there 
ate now lint mills all over the country. Its culture in conſe- 
quence was increaſing, "but has of late been checked by the 
prevalent taſte for, and uſe of cottons. Few' graſs ſceds are 
ſown, except by the gentlemen who have the property and 
reſide in the pariſh, who may have a few hundred acres under 
ſown graſs. —For the reaſon already mentioned, the bulk of a- 
nble land is under paſture, Peas and oats are ſown in March 
rand April, and big in May, and reaped in September and 
October. The crop moſt attended to is potatoes, of which 
the people all over the countsy make great uſe. There are 
rarieties of marble and clays. One porcelain, ochre, &c. as 
reported from an actual ſurvey lately made. The wetneſs of 
the climate is one of the chief diſadvantages.— The diſtance 
from markets is now happily removed by the works of Muir- 
kirk and Catrin; the influence of which on this country in ge- 
| deral, the pariſh ſhares in “. 


Dd Sw <> ©, 


Keclefiaſlical 


As Airſhire formed a part of the antient Gallovidis, throughout which the 
Gaelicwas univerſally ſpoken, it may be expected that traces of it ſhould be found 
dere; and theſe are yet found in the names of many of the farms. As 


Aubingibartte, Mellzeoch, Barlonachan &c. all which are ſuppoſed ro be of 
baclie original. | 
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1 
Ecelgſiaſticul State, and Poor. The patronage of the pariſh i, 
in the Earl of Dumfries. The value of the living including 
the glebe does not amount to L. 100.— The church was buil 
in 1754, and the manſe about 1750. The heritors are 6 in 
number, of the whom 4 reſide in the pariſh. 

The poor are ſupported in part from the intereſt of the ta. 
pital belonging to them, and partly from the Sundays contri. 
butions, which are greatly aided by the liberality of the family 
of Dumfries, who regularly attend divine ſervice, and are yet 
more liberal in their private charities to poor houſe-keepers, lic 
Of theſe an obſcure and ſequeſtered individual could ſpeak, ſur 
did he not know, that there are ſtill thoſe who“ do good by mi] 
« ftealth and bluſh. to find it fame.” There is alſo here a cha- rat 
ritable fund eſtabliſhed about three years ago, under the name 
of the Cumnock Social Depoſitary,” which already amounts wy 
to L. 170, and which promiſes to increaſe and to be of propor- | 
tional ſervice to the fick labourer, manufacturer, &c. who be- 
come members of it. Inſtitutions of this kindare gaining ground; 
and if encouraged, as they ought to be by landed intereſt, and 
carefully managed, muſt prove the means of leſſening the 


parochial poor, and preventing the introduCtion of a poor's rate, the 

of which the Engliſh fo juſtly complain“. fam 

Miſcellanems the 

. »* There is no regular market; but the prices of the articles generally * 

ſaughtered in their ſeveral ſeaſons, and ſold here, are as ſtated in the tables. N 
It ſhould only further be obſerved, that almoſt every kind of proviſions, meal 4 

excepted, is doubled at leaſt in its price within x5 or 20 years paſt, The 4 

wu ges for ſervants, as will be ſeen from the table, have alſo greatly riſen. And 5 

their condition is certainly preferable to that of the day-labourer, who e- = 

ven with his advanced wages, and with the advantage of getting coal at 2 mo- 3 

derate rate, (at the rate of a cart containing goo cwt weight for 25. 2d). uſually fron 

brings up his family in a very povr manner. His earnings are more abridged, Gro 
in conſequence of piece work being little known, though creeping in; which, * 
with increaſing induſtry, will enable the day-labourer to afford better fare to dar 


bimſel fund family than they taſte of. His work in general, of conſequence, ſeem 
proportion 
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Miſcellaneous Obſexuations.—In the pariſh lies the village of 
Cumnock at the confluence of the ſtream of Gliſnock, and the 
mater of Luggar. It gives the title of baron to the family af 
Dumfries. The great roads from Air to Dumfries, from Air 
by Muirkirk to Edinburgh, from Glaſgow by Galſton, and 

dorn to Dumfrigs, and from Glaſgow by Kilmarnock to Dum- 
fries, paſs through this village. It is diſtant from Edinburgh 
8, from Glaſgow 36, from Dumfries 45, from Air 16, and 
from Kilmarnock 16 miles. Beſides the advantage of the pub- 
lic roads, the pariſh is greatly benefited by many croſs roads, 
running in different directions, to the extent of ten or twelve 
miles, which the Earl of Dumfries has made, at his own pri- 
rate expence for the conveniency of his coal, lime, &c. and 
while they ſerve theſe works they greatly benefit the n and 
country in general “. 


The 


proportionally ſmall to thoſe acquainted with Engliſh labour, or even with that 
« the Lothians or Berwickſhire, 


on the lands of Borland are the veſtiges of a chapel or religious houſe ; and 
the farm is, Fo this day, named chapel-bouſe. Theſe lands were originally in a 
kmily of the name of Hamilton, from whom they paſſed by marriage into 
the Montgomerys, a branch of the Coylsfield family; and having paſled 
through different purchaſers are now the property of the Earl of Dumfries. 

ln the vicinity of the village of Cumnock are the remains of a moat, where, 
a tradition ſays, the baron courts were held of old. It is almoſt entirely 
ſurrounded by the Luggar ; and as its banks are ſteep and completely wooded 
there, the whole forms a very beautiful and pictureſque ſcenery. The caſtle 
*Terrenzean lies alſo in this pariſh. It is now in ruins ; has ſtood on an ele- 


fon that belonged to the barony of Terrenzean, which ſucceſſively paſſed 

from abranch of the Crawfords to the Boyds. Upon their forfeiture it fell to the 

Crown, who having ſucceſſively made grants of it to different proprietors, it 
Ame at laſt into the family of Lowdon, from whom it was purchaſed by the 
Larl of Dumfries, whoſe property it now is. From this barony, the preſent 
wantefs of Lowdon is Barroneſ Terrenzcan, 


ted bank above the Luggar, in a beautiful ſituation ; was probably the man- : 
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The people in general are above the middle fize:—The na. 
nufactures in the village are weaving, ſhoemaking, tanning, 
dying &c. The manufacturers and tenantry in general haye 
little or no ſtock worth mentioning; they are in conſequence 
moderate in their expences, ſtrangers to luxury, but with the 
country in general, acquiring a taſte for dreſs, which, with o- 
ther ſlight ſymptoms of progreſs in civilization, will probably 
in time be an incitement to their becoming more induſtrions, 
At preſent the great body that make up the inhabitants of 
the pariſh may be ſaid to enjoy freedom to work or to be 
idle; ſtrangers in general to intemperance, their living is 
chiefly ſupplied by the dairy; the manufacturers excepted, 
who with a few others, may be faid to be better acquainted 

with a meat diet and with the uſe of beer; which it were to 
de wiſhed, could be ſubſtituted for the prevalent uſe of ſpiti- 
tuous liquors, Education is little valued. And next to the 
occupations peculiar to their ſeveral lines of life, their leading 
object, is to converſe and diſpute about religious ſubjeQs and 
church government, concerning which there is a conſiderable 


diverſity of opinion amongſt them. When time ſhall havef 


ſoſtened down the keenneſs and pertinacity genered by this 
diverficy of religious opinions, — when it ſhall have rendered 
them tolerant and forbearing towards thoſe they differ from, 
there will be wanting only a general ſpirit of induſtry to me- 
liorate their condition, and to furniſh them with the zeal anc 
ſolid comforts of life. | 
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Situation, Name, and Extent, 


HE whole of the pariſh of Tarbat belonged formerly to the 
T county of Roſs ; but, in the year 1693, Cromarty hav- 
ug been erected into a ſeparate juriſdiction, and the property 
of the Earl of Cromarty in different pariſhes being transferred 
o the erected county, the barony of Tarbat, as a part of his 
hate, was included in that arrangement; and the pariſh is now 
imoſt equally divided between the ſhires of Roſs and Cromarty. 
It is ſituated at the eaſtern extremity of the country, with the 
ka on every fide, except on the W. and 8. W. where it is TA 
bounded by the pariſh of Fearn. On the 8. and S. E. it has 1 | 
le Moray Firth.—At the E. and N. E. another branch of my 
tte ſea breaks in betwixt Roſs and Sutherland, and bounds this Eel; 
panſh on the N. The ſea, after paſſing Tarbat-Neſs, | 10 3 
urns in to the land, and forms a capacious bay, at the S. E. 1 
corner of which lies the harbour of Portmaholmack. Imme- 

Vel. VI. 3 G diately 


ve | 
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dately above the harbour, the land riſes to a conſiderable 
height, extends eaſtward into the fea 3 miles in length, and 
is not more than half a mile in breadth at the neck which joins 
the head-land to the body of the pariſh.——From theſe local 
circumſtances the pariſh has its name. —Tarbat, being a Gae- 
lic word, expreſſive of the peninfular fituation of the place, 
and its having. the appearance, when viewed at a diſtance, of 
a body ſtretched out in the ſea and nearly ſurrounded by it. 
Tar ſignifying a Belly or Prominence, and Bait, drowned or 
immerfed in water. —- The pariſh is in length 74 miles; in 
breadth it does not in any part exceed 4+ miles; in circumfe- 
rence it is 193 miles, and of that meaſurement 1 5 miles belong 
to the ſea coaſt. 


Surface, Soil, &. There are no high mountains or high 
hills in the pariſh. Geanies has the moſt elevated ſituation of 
any place belonging to it. There, a rocky precipice to the S. riſes 
more than 20 feet above the level of the ſea, and the fields on 
the N. and N. W. deſcend with a conſiderable declivity, a de- 


gree of which continues all the way to the north ſhore, though 


in moſt parts fo gradual as to be ſcarce perceptible. There arc 
in ſome other parts, a few riſing grounds, which have a fin 
lar effect, but, in general, the fields are nearly level, or have 
no inequality but what is rather ufeful than otherwiſe. There 
is a variety of foil ; ſome of a loamy quality; ſome light, with 
a mixture of ſand; or lying upon it; and a part of it, deep, 
with a bottom of hard gravel. There are no lakes or rivers in 
the pariſh, but there are a number of fmall lochs or natural 
ponds, which become dry in ſummer ; and freſh water ſpring 
are to be found in every corner, particularly in parts near the 
ſea. One of them at Portmaholmack is remarkable for the light- 
neſs of its water. At a ſhort diſtance is another, within flood* 


mark, which diſcharges the ſilt water at ebb, and becomes 
then 
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den free of any brackiſh taſte. It gives the colour of iron 
o the ſtones around it, and from this, and ſome other pro- 
ries, is ſuppoſed to paſs through an iron ore. There are 
iferent other mineral ſprings in the pariſh, having the 
ame qualities. ——Small quantities of ſalt are found in the 
mmer months, concreted by the heat of the ſun, from wa- 
ter left by high tides, in hollow parts among the rocks. The 
ityation of the pariſh, in an open part of the country, and ly- 
ng on the ſea, gives it a moſt extenſive proſpect. There are 
urticular ſtations from which may be ſeen a part of eight 
counties, with a long range of coaſt, from Cullen to Fort- 
George, on the S. E. and S. and from Dunbeath and the Ord 
of Caithneſs, to the Doun of Creech in Sutherland, on the 
worth, 

There are two public roads in the pariſh running parallel. 
The one leads ſtraight from Tarbat-Neſs to the ferry of Cro- 
marty, and is called the rock-head road, from its being carried 
long the top of a bank, riſing above the ſea, and rocky in 
ſome parts. The other road paſſes by the church, through 
the middle of the pariſh, and leads to the ferry of Invergor- 
don. There are croſs roads alſo, one of which leads to Tain, 
the head burgh of rhe county, where a weekly market is held, 
to which the inhabitants reſort. In thisand every pariſh through- 
out the country, the roadsfare made moſt convenient for travel- 
ers, from the particular attention given to that branch of po- 
lice. The work has hitherto been performed by ſtatute labour, 
ad the people have been regularly called upon, for repairing the 
wads already made, or making new ones, where found neceſſary. 
but a plan has lately been propoſed, and approved, to have the 
latute labour commuted, it being left optional to pay a certain 
ate of money, or to perform the ſervice in perſon, in terms 
0 the ſtatute. 

. a6. 2 Meaſurement , 
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Meaſurement, Manure, Natural Productiont, &c.— There 
is no general map of the pariſh, but, according to ſeparate 
plans made of the different eſtates, it contains 5081 acres; of 
which, 2998 are arable, 66 out-field, 643 paſture, 1135 muir, 
82 moſs, and 166 planted, —— The muir ground, which bears 
ſo great a proportion to the arable, notwithſtanding the appear. 


ance of poverty in its preſent neglected ſtate, might, by in. Mr 
cloſing, mixing the different ſoils by trenching, and laying on roc 
lime, be turned into good arable ground, and brought to yield far 
profitable crops; of this, there is ſufficient proof from what lou 
is done by the cottars in thoſe ſpots on which they ſit down; we 
and an experiment on a larger ſcale has been made lately, and J. 
with ſucceſs, by Mr. Macleod of Geanies, on a piece of this fey 
kind of ground of about 40 acres, which are now improved in 
into fields of corn and graſs. The muir grounds, where par 
not fit to be improved for thoſe purpoſes, might be rendered ha 
uſeful, by incloſing and planting them with fir and other tim- af 
ber ſo much wanted in this place, which there is every reaſon cul 
to think would grow here as in other parts near the ſea, The tai 
thriving plantations begun ſome years ago by Mr. Macleod of qu 
Geanies on his waſte ground, and to which he is making year- as 


ly additions, may, it is to be hoped, call the attention of ſux 
the other gentlemen of property in the pariſh to this object. 

The arable ground yields barley, peaſe, oats and rye. Half me 
is generally laid down with barley, or bear, and the ground is M. 
prepared by covering it alternately with ſea weed and dung, ng 
with a mixture of black earth and gravel, this laſt being found ſed 
uſeful to give firmneſs to the ſoil rendered open by the fre- me 


quent uſe of ſea weed. bet 
In different parts near the ſea, are banks of ſhells, which WW ab 
to the naked eye, have the appearance of coarſe dark coloured thi 


ſand. Mr. Wight, in his progreſs through the country, view- ge 


ed thoſe banks, and recommended the uſe of the ſhells as 3 
manure 
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manure. They were tried, but the trial not ſucceeding, pro- 
hably through a failure in the management, a ſecond attempt 
has not yet been made.— At the bottom of ſome of the moſſes, 
marle has been diſcovered. That found at a place called 
Meikle Tarrel is of the richeſt quality, and has been uſed for 
ſome years paſt by the farmer there, much to his advantage. 
Mr. Macleod of Geanies has alſo conſiderable quantities of 
rock and pit marle on different parts of his property. In two 
farms, ſome of the fields lie on a ſtratum of ſtone of a red co- 
bur, which when dug up, is ſoon diſſolved by the ſun and 
weather, and when ſpread on the ground, is found to have 
powerful effect in meliorating the ſoil and crops. —On a 
few of the farms, oats are the principal crop; peaſe were ſown 
in large quantities, and the returns were profitable, but that 
part of the crop has now failed for many years. Potatoes 
have happily come to ſupply the deficiency. There is not 
a farm, or ſmall croft, a part of which is not laid out in 
cultivating this uſeful root. It would be difficult to aſcer- 
tain the extent of ground employed for this purpoſe, or the 
quantities raiſed yearly, but both muſt be very conſiderable, 
35 they are uſed in every family, and conſtitute the principal 
ſupport of ſome of them, during nine months of the year. 
The ſowing of graſs and turnip ſeeds, is another improve- 
ment in agriculture which begins to take place in the pariſh. 
Mr. Macleod of Geanies ſet alſo the example in this, by lay- 
ng large fields under green crops. Having his ground inclo- 
ſed gives him great advantage for this, and every other improve- 
ment in farming; but the farmers have become ſenſible of the 
benefit of ſowing graſs in the open fields ; and of late, conſider- 
able quantities of clover and rye-graſs have been laid down in 
this manner, which there is reaſon to think will become a more 
general practice. 
The number of farms in the pariſh, including thofe occupied 
| by 
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by principal farmers and their ſubtenants, is 59. The number 
of ploughs is 94, commonly drawn by 6 or 8 oxen, and a few 
on the ſmaller farms, by 2 horſes and 2 oxen. —— The quan. 
tity of barley ſown yearly, is calculated to be 774 bolls; of 
oats 1056 bolls; and of peaſe and rye 290 bolls. 


Rent.—The valuation of the pariſh, as it ſtands in the ceſs 
books, amounts to L. 4421 : 10: 10 Scotch. The real rent, ag 
paid in barley, and from a few farms, partly in barley, and 
partly in oat meal, amounts to 2352 bolls, which, converted 
at 128. the boll, is equal in money to L. 1411: 4s ſterling, — 
There is a money rent beſides, of L. 340: 4: 10 ſterling, which, 
added to the former, makes the whole rent to L. 1751: 8:10 
ſterling.—Oat meal is now always received and paid away by 
weight, and 9 ſtones is the common ſtandard of the country 
for a boll, and where meal is mixed, as in the rent paid from 
mills, 12+ ſtones are put to a boll. —One farmer pays his rent 
in money, at a converſion of 10s. the boll, another farmer pays 
the half of it at a converſion of 11s. Some of the farms where 


the ſoil is richeſt, are let at the rent of 308. the acre of arable Þ 


ground; ſome of them pay from 208. to 26s. or from 158. to 
208. and other farms are ſet at tos. and under; but at an a- 
verage, the rent may be calculated at 11s. gd. the acre of ara- 
ble ground. The muir and paſture lands are not comprchend- 
ed in this eſtimate, theſe are conſidered as pendicles of the 
farm, but being open and common to every one, throughout 
a great part of the year, the farmer can count very little on his 
profits from them. 

The pariſh produces much more corn than is ſufficient for 
the ſupport of the inhabitants. The victual rents are fold 
yearly, to be carried to other parts of the kingdom, or uſed 
in the country, by diſtillers, and thoſe living in towns, or the 
Highlands, 
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Cattle, Horſes, and Sheep.—There are in the pariſh 1176 
hack cattle, including milch cows, &c. 573 horſes, 2080 ſheep. 
Only a few of the black cattle are reared here, the greateſt 
pat being purchaſed at the different fairs held in this county, 
and in Sutherland, in October and November. After ſome 
fears work, when they begin to fail in their ſtrength, they are 
ſold to the drover, or butcher, ſometimes at a higher price than 
that for which they were firſt bought. The horſes bred in the 
country are moſtly of a ſmall ſize, but hardy and fit for the 
trudgery to which they are firſt put. Many of the farmers 
n this and other pariſhes of the low country, now repair to 
the markets in Moray and buy larger horſes, which coſt from 
L6 to L. 1 3 — he ſheep are alſo of a diminutive kind, but 
by being paſtured on the ſhore- grounds become fat, and fetch 
a good price. A larger breed has been lately introduced into 
the Highlands, and a few of them are brought down to this and 


other parts of the low country“. 
Beats, 


* The expence of a married ſervant, including meal for maintenance, his 
les and other allowances, may be fairly eſtimated at L. 10 per annum. The un- 
married ſervants arè commonly maintained in the farmer's houſe, and the ſta- 
ted fees and other perquiſites may be rated at L. 4 yearly for a man, and half 
that ſum for a female ſervant. 

la this and other parts of the country, the harveſt is generally cut down 
y a fixed number of reapers, in proportion to the extent of the farm. They 
ve hired for the ſeaſon, and paid either in corn, or money, as they chuſe, 


A man has 20s. or the value of it, 15s. is the common allowance given to a 


woman reaper. They are either maintained in the family by their employ- 
ers, or have ſome additional allowances for their maintenance. It has now be- 
come more frequently the practice to call a number of reapers as the corn ri- 
pens, to diſpatch the work and prevent loſs by the weather. They are paid 
it the rate of 6d. or 8d. per day. 


The ordinary hire of a labourer for farmer work is 8d. per day, and for garden 


work, cutting peats and mowing, graſs, 1s.—Ditches, dykes and trenching 
we paid by meaſurement, and colt as follows; ditches ad. ſingle ſtones dykes 
2. doubled do. 32d. mud fences 34d. the yard; trenching L. 4 ſterling the 
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Boats, Fiſheries, and Harbours.—There are 12 boats belong. 
ing to the pariſh, of that number two are moſtly employed in 
carrying freights. Some of them belong to people who fiſh 
occaſionally, and require no more than two or three hands 
to work them. There are five fiſher- towns on different part 
of the coaſt. 'The proprietors of the ground furniſh a new boat 
every ſeven years, to be upheld by the crew, and are entitled toa 
fifth part of the fiſh caught, or of their gains of whatever kind; 
but theſe dues are now moſtly converted into money. The 
larger boats pay annually L. 4 ſterling and the ſmaller L. 3— 
Every ſpecies of gray fiſh is to be found on the coaſt, and a 
great variety of ſhell-fiſh. From a trial made at an expence 
of the gentlemen of property in the pariſh, it appeared, that, 
with the neceſſary tackle, ling, holybut and turbot might be had 
in abundance. Some old people remember a cod fiſhing at 
Portmaholmack, where the beaches for drying the cod are ſtill 
to be ſeen. This year 1792 a lobſter fiſhing was begun, and 
carried on very ſucceſsfully, partly by Meſſrs. Selby and Creſſ- 
well of London, but moſtly by a reſpectable ſociety, under 


the firm of the Northumberland fiſhing company. In the 


courſe of the ſeaſon, from March to July, more than 50,000 
lobſters were caught at Tarbat-Neſs, and near it; and from 
ürſt to laſt, 28 veſſels touched at the point to receive the lob- 
ſters, and carry them to market. The charters of one proper- 
ty in the pariſh. convey a right to ſalmon fiſhing, but if any 
ſuch did ever actually exiſt, it has been ſo long diſcontinued, 
that there is no remembrance of it. However; ſalmon are 
ſometimes ſeen ſpringing out of the water, near the ſhore; 
but there being no rivers to invite their ſtay, it is probable they 
only take a ſhort reſt here, in procceding to, or returning from 


the rivers and lochs in the Nee n fr leave their 


ſpawn... 
The variety of an rene coaſt occabons it to be beg 
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al by ſeals, porpoiſes and whales. A large one of the ſper- 
miceti kind was in the year 1756 ſtranded on the rocks to the 
wet of Portmaholmack. It meaſured 63 feet in length, and 
jelded a great quantity of ſpermaceti and blubber. The otter 
; ſometimes ſurprized at land in his lurking places, and is va- 
hed for his ſkin *. 

There are upon the different ſides of the pariſh ſix harbours, 
nd a number of ſmall creeks. Of the harbours, Portmahol- 
nick is the only one fit to receive veſſels of any conſiderable 
hurden, the reſt being merely landing places for open boats. — 
ſhere was a ſtone pier built there, at the expence of 
he firſt Earl of Cromarty, which now, through time and 
tegleR, lies in ruins. The want of this pier has, within theſe 
forty years, occaſioned the total loſs of three veſſels, and as ma- 
j more were, from the ſame cauſe, ſtranded on the ſhallows 
n the frith, and not got off without much damage and ex- 
y:nce. From a ſurvey lately made, it appears, that at full ſeas 
vith a ſpring tide, there are thirteen feet of water at the pier 
head, and nine feet with a neap. tide, Ships driven by caſ- 
Vol. VI. | 3 H terly 


* Of land animals, the fox has his den amongſt the rocks, and lives 
noſtly on ſhell-fiſh, though ſometimes he makes excurſions in ſearch of 
name, and to commit depredations on the farmer's poultry.—The hares are 
tumerous in the pariſh, and remarked for their ſwiftneſs ; when the ſnow 
les on the ground, they retire to the ſhores as a place of warmth and ſhelter, —- 
Of game birds, partridges are in great numbers in the pariſh, though 
kept down by the hawk and kite, and other birds of prey, as well as the 
hortſman.— The green plover or lapwing comes early in the ſpring, and 
quits the country again in the months of July and Auguſt. —The ſwallow and 
uckow come in the ſummer, and diſappear in the middle of harveſt ; when 
lheſe birds take their departure, numerous flocks of curlews, mountain plo- 
ers, wild geeſe and ſwans return with their young ones from the hills and 
bchs, where they had hatched and reared them in the ſummer months, 'The 
Ttious kinds of the wild duck do not remove from this place, but are inhabi- 
ants of the marſhes and ſhores, during the whole year, | 
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terly ſtorms could with eaſe paſs Tarbat-Neſs and lie here in 
ſafety, the ſituation of the harbour giving it ſhelter from e- 
very wind which might hurt. 

- There is not in the N. part of Scotland, and what is called 
the low country, a place better calculated than Portmabol- 
mack, if ſo well, for a fiſhing ſtation, from the covenience of 
its harbour, its nearneſs to the ſea where the fiſh is to be 
found, proper ground adjoining whereon to erect houſes, and 
plenty of cxcellent free · ſtone at hand to build them. 

From the increaſe of trade, and the eſtabliſhment of manu- 
factures in this and the neighbouring county, veſſels have ocs 
caſion to proceed more frequently than formerly through the 
frith, to Tain, Dornoch, and other parts on the coaſt, which 
adds to the importance of Portmaholmack, as a place. for 
thoſe veſſels to run into when overtaken by ſtorms. The 
late Sir John Gordon, who was then the proprietor, had-an 
intention of aſking the aid of government for repairing and 
enlarging the pier, and plans of the work, and eſtimates of the 
expence were made out. Further progreſs in the affair was 
prevented by the death of that worthy gentleman z- but the 
reaſons ſtill exiſt in their full force; nor could a few hundred 
pounds of the public money be laid out on a work more uſeful 
and more ee „ 

Population 


* There are five caves on the coaſt, the entry to one of which is ſo los, 
that to get in, one muſt creep on all fours; within there is a ſpacious apartment, 
having around it a natural bench of ſtone. The entry to another reſembles 
a ſtately porch, which ſtands at the diſtance. of ſeveral feet from the rocks, 
and from this entry there is a covered way to the body of the cave, which 
runs a conſiderable length, and has three apartments, one behind another. 
arched at the top like a vault, through which the water oozes, and in time ol 
1 roſt hangs from the 100f in a number of icicles. 

At the northmoſt point of Tarbat, is a creek acceſſible: to a boat at bigbwa· 
ter. Theic is a. tadition of à fort, built here en a. ſmall moat within the 


j 
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Population Table. 
. of ſouls in 1755 1584 Fiſhermen 41 
in 1792 1370 Millers and wrights 11 
Wales - - 638 Weavers - - 12 
females — = - 732 Shoeraakers = 12 
Under 6 years of age 198 Taylors - - 11 
ales = 97 Smiths - 5 
females - - 101 Maſons — — 2 
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between 70 and 3 14 Heritors reſident 
between 80 and 90 3 —— non-reſident - 


between 90 and 10 r Marriages from iſt Octo- 


c BY Families or houſes - 300 ber 1784 to iſt of Au- yg 
1 WY Widowers and widows 72 guſt 1792 — 89 f 
mers = - '59 Births do. 328 if 
ehe ſervants — 1340 Deaths do. = 248 BY 
n female do. 118 HE 
d 3 Ha One . 
0 mek, having the ſea on each ſide. No veſtiges remain of the building, both | 5 | a 
1 the moat and a narrow neck or cauſeway which led to it from the land being WM 5 
le ww covered with graſs ; but it is eaſy to trace the foundation of a wall of con- # WE: 
denne extent, which defended it on the i landfides This creek retains the "382 2 
ul une of Port-Chaſteil, or Caſtlehaven, and from it the firſt, Harl of Cromar- i N ö ; 
y aſſumed one of his titles of nobility, and transferred that name to the old 'Y | ; : | 
amily ſeat, Tarbat, which is now in the maps of this part of Scotland marked | 
* Callehaven. This fort might be intended to repel the Danes and Norwegians, ö þ 4 5 
who formerly ſo often infeſted the coaſt, or as a place of ſecurity from the 1 my 9 
" tory incurfions of the natives in thoſe uncivilized times, when it was cuſ- Woah 
it, WY tomary for the head of one dan, with his dale to break into the territories (4 08 
E. of another, wirr every att of hoſtility. d Lin 1 
ks, The pariſhes of Nigg, Fearn and Farbat lie in à direct line betwixt Dun- | ty H 
> WY th; or Dunſheath-NefG at the weſt; and Tarbat-Nefs, where Port-Chaſteil 1 
, ſes, at the eaſt, and both forts, from their ſituation, would eaſily protect theſe is 4 4 
1 the other adjacent pariſhes, which from their fertility, were moſt liable to {4:30 
be attacked by plunderers. And the etymology of the Gaelic word Ether Do- * [| 
eu db Aber, is exactly deſcriptive of the ſituation of the fort at — 
2 at-Neſs, which ſtood on a narrow point betwixt two ſeas. If this ac- £4 
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One cauſe of the decreaſe of the number of inhabitants is 
uniting different farms into one, a practice undoubtedly inimi. 
cal to population; another cauſe is the loſs of ſome fiſhermen 


at ſea, the removal of others from the pariſh, and that ſome ! 


crews were ſuffered to die out, without having their places ſup. 
plied. But what chiefly contributes to the decreaſe of the in- 
habitants, is a yearly emigration to the ſouth of young people 
who never return. 

There is now living in the pariſh a female dwarf, aged be- 
twixt 30 and 40, who meaſures only 34 inches in height; 
there is no other deformity about her. 


* Diſeaſes, Climate, and Fuel. — There are no diſeaſes peculiar 
to the pariſh from climate or any other cauſe ; but there hare 
been inſtances. of more than ordinary mortality from epidemi- 
cal diſtempers ſpreading over the country, and making their 
way*hither. The fevers now moſt common are of the ner- 
vous and putrid kinds. A ſpecies of the latter is diſtinguiſh 
ed by the name of the yellow fever, ſo termed, becauſe as ſoon 
as the patient expires the body becomes of that colour, The 
ſmall pox is the diſeaſe which has proved moſt fatal to the i- 
ſing generation; its effects were particularly calamitous in 1757, 
when it carried off 75 children. In 1768 it cut off 46, aud 


38 ſince the month of October laſt (1991). Some families at 
| | | thole 


count ſhall be rejected, it will be difficult, by tradition er any other way, to find 
a place wherein to fix the caſtle of Eier Dover. 

There were in the pariſh ſix of thoſe houſes called caſtles, which towards 
the end of the laſt and the beginning of this century wereſinhabited by antient 
and reſpectable families. One of them belonged to the Sinclairs of Dunbeath. 
— The ruins of another ſtand a monument of the taſte and grandeur of forme! 
times. The old name was Tarbat Caſtle, and Ballone, from a marſh behind 
it, It ſtands above the ſea, and upon the very limits of the property as 
Intended to prevent encroachments. 


thi 
wi 
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thoſe different periods loſt their whole children. Inoculation, 
when tried, failed only in one inſtance ; and there are families 
in the place, in which there was not an inſtance of recovery 
until this method was taken; notwithſtanding which, the peo- 
ple ſtill retain a ſtrong prejudice againſt it, and ſeem deaf to 
ill arguments uſed to ſhow its lawfulneſs and expediency, as 
a mean which Providence has bleſſed for ſaving thouſands of 
Ives. | 

The air here is very pure, there is little rain in ſummer, be- 
cauſe there are not mountains to condenſe or break the clouds 5 
during that ſeaſon, the breezes from the eaſt ſerve to allay the 
heat and refreſh the ſpirits through the day, and bring dews, 
which promote vegetation in the night. 

The pariſh labours under a conſiderable diſadvantage from 
the ſcarcity of *peats and other ſuel. The privilege of the 
ſcanty moſſes in the pariſh is reſtricted to a few families living 
on the properties to which they belong, and the far greater 
part of the inhabitants are left to make the beſt ſhift they 
can for this neceſſary article of life, and put to a great ex- 
pence of time and money in purchaſing and getting it carried 
home. A circumſtance hurtful to the farmer, by taking him 
off the work of his farm, and which renders the condition of 
the poorer fort very uncomfortable during the winter and 
ſpring ſeaſons, and proves in general a great check to induſtry. 
They begin now to uſe coals from Newcaſtle, and find this 
the eaſieſt way of ſupplying themſelves 3 and for ſome time 
paſt a cargo from that place of 5 or 600 barrels, is annually de- 
livered in the harbour of Portmaholmack, at 18. 11d. or 28. 
each. They could be had much lower, but for the high duty 
laid upon coals carried to the north of the Red Head. 


Ecelefpafttal State, Schools, and Poor. —Tarbat was one of the 
5 menſal 
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menſal churches belonging to the Biſhop of Roſs. The Biſhop 
was patron, and had what remained of the tiends, after the 
ſhare allowed by him to the perſon employed to perform the 
duties of the paſtoral office. At the Revolution the King be. 
came patron, and the Earl of Cromarty obtained from Queen 
Annea giftof the patronage, which has now devolved upon Mrs 
Urquhart of New-hall.—The church was built in 1756, and the 
manſe in 1707 By adecreetof localityannor 768, the ſtipend was 
modified at nine chalders, payable equally in bear and oat meal, 
with the vicarage or ſmall tithes.—There was anew decreet anne 
1781, by which no alteration was made in the victual, but 
300 merks Scotch of money ſtipend were appointed, and the 


vicarage tithes made over to the heritors. The living at the 


ordinary converfion may be eſtimated at L. go ſterling, includ- 
ing a ſmall glebe of four acres. Erom the ſtate of the free 
tiends there is a large fund for an augmentation. | The eſtate 
of Tarbat, which is nearly the half of the. pariſh; pays no ſhare 
of the victual ſtipend. The reaſon of that exemption, when 
the former decreet paſſed, was a long tack of the tiends ob- 


tained from King William dy the * 1 of e which 


is now run out. 11 21 
There is a 1 ſchool near the - a and a conveni- 
ent houſe lately built for the teacher and ſcholars. The ſalary 
is L. 5. ſterling in money from the heritors, and 8 bolls of bar- 
ley from the farmers, and this with the other emoluments 
may be eſtimated at L. 16 per amum. There are no diffenters 
in the pariſh, except three families who have lately come from 
a part of the country, in which a ſeceding, meeting houſe is 
eſtabliſhed. z but they occaſionally attend. the eſtabliſhed 
church.—Gaelic being the common language of the people, 
tha greater part of religious ſervice on Sundays is performed in 
that language. „an of che inhabitants are taught to read 
55 —_—.. 
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Lagliſh, and ſome who cannot read underſtand a little of it 
in common converſation ; but in general they prefer Gaelic*. 
The nnmber of poor ſtanding at preſent on the pariſh roll 
5119. Few of theſe are mendicants. Widows, fatherleſs 
children, and orphans left deſtitute, ſervants and labourers 
lid aſide with age or ſickneſs are received into the number, 
and have a ſmall pittance given them at an annual diſtribution 
made of the money ariſing from the ordinary collections in 
church on Sundays, and from the pariſh mortcloths and bells, 
mounting commonly to about L. 16 or L. 15 ſterling.— Extra- 
ordinary collections amounting to 2, 3, or L. 4 ſterling, are 
ſometimes made for the relief of perſons in circumſtances of 
peculiar diſtreſs. ' There is no other fund for the poor but a 
charitable donation by the firſt Earl of Cromarty, from a part 
of his property in the pariſh, which bears the name of the 
mortiſied lands, and is exempted from the payment of ceſs and 
other public burdens, The charity paid from theſe lands is 
36 bolls barley 3 124 bolls of which belong to this pariſh, and 
the remaining part to the pariſhes of Fodderty, Kilmuir and 
Loggie Eaſter. It was intended for the relief of decayed far- 
mers, and others in indigent circumſtances, living on the eſtates 


— 4 , 


* There were three chapels in different parts of the pariſh; a part of the 
walls of one of them remains, which was built, as is ſaid, by —e— Dunbar 
of Tarbat, and is ſtill pointed out by the name of Dunbar's chapel. Of ano- 
ther, which .was ſituated on the ſhore to the eaſt of the old caſtle of Tarbat, 
there is nothing left but ſome rubbiſh, and ſtones piled up, or uſed as a wall 
to a piece of ground laid out for a garden; i in trenching of which human bones 
are frequently thrown up. Near it, there is a plentiful ſpring of water, which 
continues to bear the name of Tobair Mbair, or Mary's Well. The rock a- 
ore is covered with ivy, and at the foot of it a ſmall cave or grotto is ſhewn, 
« the abode of the prieſt, The Gaelic name of the place, Teampul Eraich, 
the place at which the people aſſembled for worſhip, _ the memory 
« what it was once. 
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which belonged to che noble donor, in this, and the ode 
pariſhes now mentioned, in 1686*, 


ſes 1 

Miſcellanew luſt 

| | but 

* The ſpring of the year 1782 falls to be noticed for a ſcarcity of proven. „ 


der, and the ruin of many families, both in the Highlands and low country 
by the loſs of their cattle, as the conſequence of that ſcarcity. It was has al 
ſioned by a rainy and late harveſt, and a long continued froſt and ſnow during ther 
the winter and part of the ſpring, and at laſt roſe to ſuch a height, that in 10 1 
the working ſeaſon, neithes ſtraw nor hay could be had for any money. This by | 
pariſh ſhared in the eommon calamity, and ſome farmers were neceſſitated to line 
quit their farms and reduced to poverty. 

But theſe loſſes were forgotten in the miſeries that followed them in the 
year 1783, from the failure of the crop of the preceding year, and a real want 
of bread for the uſe of man. The want commenced early in the Highland >e 
parts of the country, and in January of that year (1783) many came down to it cc 
this and other pariſhes of the low country, in ſearch of proviſions for their fa er p 


milies ; as the ſeaſon advanced, their wants and numbers increaſed, and mul- hav: 
titudes from the heights of both Roſs and Sutherland might be daily ſeen tra dot 
verſing the different pariſhes, ſupplicating ſupplies of meal or corn, in any 
quantity, for their money; and a pitiable caſe it was, to ſee perſons young, per 
and otherwiſe vigdtous, in this condition, having hunger and diſtreſs of uin i ©* 
painted in their countenances. The price of corn roſe from 158. to 20s. and \ 
21s and at length to 26s. 288. and 30s. the boll. The late Admiral Sir John 
Roſs and ſome other gentlemen of property in the country, touched with the 71 
general diſtreſs, ordered corn brought from other places to be given out amongſt rad 
their people in ſmall quantities, according to their families, to be paid when Far 
they ſhould be in better condition. Upwards of 12,000 bolls were imported tep 
from the caſt country to Inverneſs by means of Meflrs Falls of Dunbar and iP 
others, and ſcattered over the different northern counties; and his Majeſty's The 
paternal care, and the attention of his miniſters, ſhould be remembered with be. 
gratitude, in ſending at different times cargoes of barley, peaſe and flour ad; 
to be diſtributed amongſt the indigent in ſeveral pariſhes, at the diſcretion of ted f 
the miniſters and elders. But for thoſe ſupplies, diſorder and rapine would a th 
have prevailed, and the poor, rendered deſperate by famine, like ſo many pure 
hungry wolves would have broke looſe, and laid hands on whatever they could * 
find. The aid of government, then afforded this pariſh, amounted to 36 bolls, eyer 
which were diſtributed at different times amongſt houſcholders in ſtraits, to Pat 


the number of 415, and proved a molt ſeaſonable relief. 
ks 
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Miſcellaneous Obſervations. —There are only two public hou- 
in the pariſh, and theſe little frequented but by ſtrangers. In- 
lyſtry is not confined to the work of the farmer without doors, 
lt within alſo, the miſtreſs of the houſe and the other females 
ne employed in preparing webs from the wool and lint rai- 
{4 on the farm, partly for family uſe, and partly for ſale, and 
there is ſcarce a houſe inhabited by the inferior claſs of people, 
n which does not go on ſpinning of hemp or flax, given out 
iy perſons employed for the manufactures of fail cloth and 
linen yarn eſtabliſhed at Cromarty and Inverneſs. 'The ex- 
pence of ſupporting a family has, within theſe forty years, riſ- 
ento more than double what it was before that period. Meal 
of every kind draws nearly three times the money for which 
it could have been purchaſed, and fiſh has riſen in a ſtill high- 
er proportion. A. ſhilling is paid for what till very lately could 
hare been got for a penny. The increaſe of the expence of 
dothing is ſtill more conſiderable, and more heavily felt by 
perſons in the middle and lower ranks of life, who, to appear 
decent, and comply with the faſhion of the times, muſt have 

Vol. VE. 31 recourſe 


This will be a memorable æra in the hiſtory of this country, and it is al- 
rady marked by the people, in their calendar, with the epithet of the Black 
lar, One agreeable circumſtance attended ſo much miſery, that not a ſin- 
ge perſon died merely of famine, though diſeaſes followed, which cut off many, 
whoſe conſtitution had been enfeebled by what they ſuffered at that period. 
The caſe was different during a ſcarcity which prevailed in this country in 
the ſummer of the year 1741. Many were then found dead on the highways 
ud in the fields; and others, through long faſting, expired as ſoon as they taſ- 
ted food. But the planting of potatoes in the field was not at that time knowm 
u this country ; in place of importation, the rents paid in corn were a great 
art of them carried out of the country, till the mob put a ſtop to this, by 
breaking up a loop laden with oat meal for Greenock ; and the calamity, how- 
der heavily felt in this corner, was not ſo general as to draw the notice : of 
Namen or bring public aid, : 
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recourſe to the ſhop, and diſtribute the greateſt part of their 
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income and earnings among the merchants, for fineries in 

dreſs not known to their fathers “. * 

The lands of the pariſh hold of the «rown. The diſtrict to oro 
the eaſt of Portmaholmack was of old called the foreſt of the ho 
Earl of Roſs, and continues to pay L. 40 Scotch of crown * 
rent; a ſum which, though now a mere trifle, might, in thoſe yy 
times when the boll of corn was converted at half a merk / 
Scotch, be the real retit of a tract of ground which at preſent Wl f 
yields the proprietor near L. 460 ſterling yearly. ak 


* 


There are lands in the pariſh which held of the biſhop of 


Roſs and Abbot of Fearn. Some of the lands moſt contigu- 


ous to the pariſh of Fearn, are by the country people called by 
the name of the Abbeachd, i. e. Abbey lands, and it is probe 
ble, made a patt of the revenue with which the abbacy was 
endowed by its founder Ferebard Earl of Roſs. They are flill 
aſtricted to the mills of Fearn, and the people occupying 
them obliged to carry their corns thither to be grinded. One 
gentleman, Mr. Macleod of Geanies, lately bought off that 
vaſſalage, and has erected mills on his own property, to ac- 
commodate himſelf and his people. 

The moſt material defects in the management of farms ſeem 
to be, 1t, fuffering the grounds to run out by conſtant tillage, 


and 


* Corn, the ſtaple commodity of this-part of the country, has riſen conſide - 
rably within theſe 40 years, but not in an equal proportion with other thing 
Barley and oat- meal, which before 1750 were often ſold by contract at 8s. and 
98. the boll, bring now frequemly from 125. to 145. But cattle, great and 
ſmall, have advanced in their price, in the proportion of 3 to 1. A ee? 
which before the 1746 never went beyond 2s. 6d. fetches now from 6s. to 
3s. and if of a larger ſize, from 108. to 145. and a milch cow, or ox for work, 
for which 355. or 40s. would have been then reckoned a high price, cannot 
now be bought for leſs than L. 4 or L. 5 ſterling. 
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id not recruiting or keeping them clean, by fallowing or reſ- 
ing; 2d, employing a ſuperfluous number of working cattle 
nd ſervants, which runs away with the greateſt part of the 
nolits. But there is reaſon to expect, that the modern me- 
thods of huſbandry may ſoon be introduced univerſally into the 
country, as they are already adopted by gentlemen of proper- 
ty and the more wealthy and knowing claſs of farmers. 

At Tarbat-Neſs, and around it, and in almoſt every corner 
of the pariſh, there is an inexhauſtible fund of free ſtone, 
ally wrought, durable and of a beautiful colour, 
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" NUMBER XLVI. 


PARISH, OF, CRANSHAWS. _ 
(PRESBYTERY or + DUNSE, SYNOD OF MERSE Aub 
'TIVIOTDALE, COUNTY 'OF BERWICK.) 


By the Rev. Mr. GeorRGE DRUMMOND. 


Name, and Situation. 

HERE is no certain account, nor even any conjecture 
which has the leaſt appearance of probability, with re- 
gard to tlie origin of the name of this pariſh.—— Part of the 
pariſh of Longformacus interſeQts it in the middle; ſo that one 
half, and indeed the largeſt half of this diſtrict, lies at the diſ- 
tance of 4 or 5 miles from the church. An inconvenience 

which attends many patiſhes in this part of the country. 


Population. There are only 164 inhabitants in the pariſh, 
of whom 84 are males and 80 females. The population of 
this, and many of the neighbouring pariſhes, has of late con- 
ſiderably diminiſhed. The only reaſon that can be aſſigned 
for this diminution is the monopoly of farms. About 50 or 6 
years ago there were above 16 farmers in the pariſh ; the whole 
is now in the poſſeſſion of 3 only. The return to Dr. Webſter 
in 1754 was 214 ſouls. 

| Climate, 
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Climate, Rivers, c. The elevated ſituation of the pariſh, 
king in the middle of Lammermuir hills, renders the air 
ſharp and cold; it is however pure and healthy; and during 
® ſummer months the climate is tolerably mild and tempe- 

e. Though in all the different ſeaſons there are frequent 
* yet as they are generally confined to the tops of the hills, 
the health of the inhabitants is ſeldom injured by them“. 

The Whiteadder or Whitewater runs along the N. and E.“ 
des of the pariſn.— The river Dye alſo runs through part of 
this diſtrict. They are inconſiderable ſtreams, but abound 
vith trout of an excellent quality. The banks of both were 
formerly covered with natural wood, which rendered the ap- 
pearance of the country in ſummer moſt delightfully romantic; 
butnow there is not a tree or even a ſhrub to be found on them. 

There are no manufacturers of any kind in the pariſh. Its 
inland ſituation and great diſtance from proper fuel, are un- 
favourable to their eſtabliſhment. The generality of the in- 
labitants are therefore. employed in agriculture. There are 
2 maſons, 4 joiners, 2 weavers, 1 blackſmith, and 1 taylor, 
chiefly employed in working to the people of the pariſh and 
neighbourhood, ſeldom manufacturing any articles for ſale. 
The inhabitants in! general are frugal, ſober and induſtrious, 
free from diſſipation, and not addicted to drinking, or any o- 
ther ſpecies of intemperance. As a proof of their induſtry and 
"x 1h it deſerves to be mentioned that for more than 20 

years 


n mere are for epidemical re in this — of the country. The 
moſt prevalent diſorder is the rheumatiſm, probably owing to the changeable- 
neſs of the weather, and the coldneſs and dampneſs of the houſes. Fevers 
ae not frequent. And the ague, which prevails ſo much among the common 
people in the lower parts of Berwickſhire, is almoſt unknown here. The peo- 
Me in general live to a conſiderable age. Among the ſmall number of in- 
taditants this pariſh contains, there are at preſet 6 perſons above 10 T9 
1 ge, two of whom are above 80. 
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years preceding 1788, there was only one perſon upon the 


poor's roll, and ſine wy time there have been only two on 


that * 

e ths eins part of the ih aulit of 
high hills, covered with heath or bent, the lands in general 
are more adapted to the breeding of cattle and ſheep than the 
raiſing of grain. There are, however, on all the different farms, 
4 conſiderable quantity of arable ground, which is very ſer. 
riceable to the tenants, as it ſupplies their families with corn, 
and provides fodder for their cattle in winter. Thee foil, being 
tight and dry, is ſuitable for raiſing of turnips and ſown grafs. 
Of late the farmers have availed themſelyes of the advantages 
ariſing from this kind of ſoil, and have already carried this 
fpecies of improvement to a confiderable height. Their prin- 
cipal dependance being on cattle and ſheep, renders the cul- 
ture of turnips and ſown grafs an object of great importance; 
not only as being the beſt food for theſe animals, but ſome- 
times the only food that can be got for the ſheep, for in ſe- 
yere winters the ſnow is commonly ſo deep as to prevent their 
getting any nouriſhment either from the graſs or heath. Be- 
fore the introduction of the turnip huſbandry, and the raiſing 
of olover and rye-graſs, the farmers were frequently obliged 
in the winter ſeaſon to drive their ſheep into the low country, 
and purchaſe hay for them.” 'This was not only attended with 
great inconvenience and expence, but ſometimes alſo with the 
loſs of a conſiderable part of their flocks, owing to the difficul- 
ty of driving them through the deep ſnow, and the weak and 
reduced condition in which the animals generally were before 
their owners had recourſe to this expedient. 

Tho introduction of the uſe of lime as a manure has been 
of great benefit to the arable grounds in the neighbourhood. 
Very conſiderable crops of oats, barley and peaſe have by . 

thereo! 
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hereof been raiſed from land which in its natural ſtate was of 
little or no value. And it has not only the effect of occaſion · 
ng a more luxuriant and plentiful, but alſo a much earlier 
crop; a circumſtance of great importance in a hilly country 
like this, where the harveſt is commonly late, and the grain 
in danger of being injured by the froſt before it comes to ma- 
turity. Another advantage reſulting from it is, that it is pecu- 
larly favourable to the growth of clover. Nay, in this cold cli- 
mate, it is abſolutely eſſential to its vegetation. For it has been 
found by various trials, that even on the beſt and moſt fertile 
ſpots in this part of the country, it is impoſſible to raiſe this 
uſeful plant without the aid of lime ; whereas, by etnploying 
this manure, the worſt of the arable land may be made to pro- 
duce it. And it is a circurnſtance worthy of obſervation, that 
ſo great is the efficacy of lime for promoting its vegetation, 
that, by laying à quantity of it on the ſurface of the moſt un- 
cultivated ground, it cauſes white clover to ſpring ſponta- 


have been many accidental inſtances of this effect of lime in 
the midſt of the wildeſt moors, by the breaking down or over- 
turning of the carts employed in carrying it: And that too, 
at ſo great diſtance from any other lands where this plant u- 
ſually grows, as renders it difficult to account how the ſerd 
could have been conveyed ; and yet. repeated exptrience has 
ſhewn that lime laid on ſuch land, whether by deſign or acci- 
ARA uniformly had the effect of deſtroying the heath or bent, 

ee the een af white clover, in great abun- 
_ 

It is propels 3 to aN that notwithſtanding the 
tendency which lime has to meliorate the ſoil, yet a conſidera · 
lie part of the arable ground in this and the neighbouring pa- 
lilbes has been much an by the improper uſe of it, or ra- 
U | 1 ther 
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ther by the injudicious management of the land after layin 

that uſeful manure upon it. For although, of all the calcareous 
manures, lime is unqueſtionably the beſt, yet as it acts rather 
as a ſtimulus than a ſubſtantial manure; and eauſes the land to 
make its greateſt exertions in the way of. vegetation, it has 2 
tendency to exhauſt the ſoil, if not cropped with caution. 
When it was firſt employed in the cultivation of the lands of 
this pariſh, little attention was paid to this circumſtance. The 
difficulty of driving lime at the diſtance of 16 or 17 miles 
through very bad roads, induced the farmers to take as many 
crops as the land would yield, to refund them for their expence 
and trouble. And by theſe means: after taking eight or nine crops 
of oats ſucceſſively, it was commonly left in a ſtate of total 
ſterility, incapable of producing either graſs or corn. This 
pernicious practice is now in a great meaſure laid aſide; and 
the generality of the farmers: diſcover equal ſkilland caution both 
in the mode of managing and cropping the lands which they 
improve with lime, and alſo in the means which they uſe for 
recovering what had formerly been impoveriſhed by over-crop- 


ping. 


Horſes, Cattle, and Sheep. There are about 30 horſes, 200 
black cattle, and 3500 ſheep in the pariſh. The horſes are all 
kept for the purpoſes of huſbandry. There are few bred in the 
pariſh, and none at all for ſale. The cattle are but of a ſmall 
kind; are bred for ſale, and bring from L. 4: 10 to L. 5:5 
a head when three years old. The ſheep, which are of the 
ſmall black faced kind, are ſold lean after they are three years 
old. The average price for ſome years paſt is from 9 to 10 
guineas the ſcore. 'The farmers ſeem to think that this kind of 
theep is moſt ſuitable to the paſture, and have on that account 


made no attempts to improve the breed, They carry a 10 
: kin 
I 


6 „ 
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kind of wool ; it is all laid with tar, and has for ſome years 
paſt ſold from gs. to 108. 6d. per ſtone . 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations. —The value of the living, inclu- 
ling the glebe, is ſcarcely L. 50 a year. The ſtipend is only 
I. 36:19: 5 The glebe conſiſts of about fifteen Engliſh 
acres, moſt of it tolerably good land. It has of late been much 
injured by the inundations of the Whitewater, which has con- 
fderably diminiſhed its value. The church was built in 1739- 
The manſe ſome years earlier. They have both been lately 
repaired. The patron is Charles Watſon Eſqr. of Saughton +. 

Vol.. VI. e As 


The wages of male ſervants, who get their board in the houſe, are from 
L.6to L. 2 a year, and female ſervants from L. 3 to L. 4. Servants who 
have families, and keep houſes of their own, receive a certain quantity of 
meal or grain, have ſo many ſheep grazed, are allowed to keep a cow, have 
their fuel brought home, and ſeveral other perquiſites; the value of which may 
mount to about L. 13 or L. 14. The wages of a labourer by the day is 18. in 
ſummer, and Iod. in winter; except in hay time and harveſt, when they re- 
ceiye conſiderably more. The wages of women, for weeding turnips, . pota - 
toes, &c. is 5d. per day. 


In different parts of the pariſh are traces of ſeveral antient encampments, 
though none of them appear to have been of any, conſiderable extent, They 
ue ſo much effaced, as to render it difficult to diſtinguiſh of what kind they have 
teen—Cranſhaws caſtle, the property of Mr. Watſon of Saughton, is an ob- 
lng ſquare of 40 feet by 24. The walls are 45 feet high, and it has a battle- 
nent on the top. It is a very antient building, and before the union of the two 
kingdoms, bad been uſed as a place of defence, to which the inhabitants of 
this part of the equntry were accuſtomed to retreat, upon ſudden incurſions of 
the Engliſh borderers. There are in many of the neighbouring pariſhes the 
temains and ruins of ſimilar edifices, but this is the only one in this part of 
the country that is (till entire. It has been lately repaired by its preſent pro- 
prietor, and ts occupied W him as a W NN when he villts this part 
This eltate. | 

On a hill, on the weſt ſide of the pariſh, are two heaps of ſtones of an im- 
acuſe ſize, each containing, as is ſuppoſed, many thouſand carts-load. A 

tradition 
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As the planting and raiſing of wood is of the greateſt impey. 
tance to the country in general, ſo it would in this and the 
neighbouring pariſhes be particularly beneficial to landholders 
and tenants, not only as being the beſt mode of employing 
waſte land, but likewiſe from the ſhelter it could afford, if 
judiciouſly laid out, in ſurrounding the valuable fields that are 
already, or may yet be, improved for raiſing corn and hay. But 
the greateſt advantage ariſing from it would be the ſhelter it 
would afford to the flocks of ſheep in winter. Many farmers 
in this part of the country have in one night loſt a third, and 
ſometimes near the half, of their ſheep by a heavy fall of ſnow, 
The efficacy of planting for preventing loſſes of this kind is 
| well known to all ſtore farmers. The ſhortneſs, however, of 
leafes in general gives little encouragement to the tenant to 
raiſe wood for this purpoſe at his own expence, becauſe before 
he could derive much benefit from it, his leafe would expire. 
It may therefore be ſuggeſted as an object worthy the attention 
of proprietors in this part of the country, as they muſt ultimate- 
ly be the gainers by an improvement of this kind, not only on 
account of its greatly inhancing the value of their farms, from 
the ſecurity which it would afford to the tenant for the fafety 
of his ſheep in winter, but likewiſe from the value of the wood 
itſelf; the foil, as appears from experiments that have already 
been made, being very favourable to the railing of different kinds 
of timber. 


(en 


NUMBER 


tradition has long prevailed, that they had been collected together to com- 
memorate the death of two twin brothers who fell in battle, when they were 
commanding oppoſite armies, and from thence the hill on which theſe piles 
are erected, obtained the name of Twinlaw. Upon a tradition of this kind, 
unſupported by accounts from hiſtory little dependence can be put, eſpecially 
as it is entirely ſilent with regard to the quality of the perſons, and the time 
when the tranſaction happened. It is probable, however, that ſomething 
memorable had happened at that place; as it was cuſtomary for the antients 
to adopt this mode of tranſmitting to poſterity the remembrance of events they 
conſidered important or remarkable, 
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NUMBER XLVIL 


PARISH OF SANQUHAR. 


(ex£SBYTERY OF PENPONT, SYNOD AND COUNTY OF 
DUMFRIES. ) 


By the Rev. Mr. WIILIAud RANKEN, 


Towns, and Manufatures. 


J the objects of our reſearch, when we cannot arrive at 
intuitive clearneſs or abſolute certainty, we mult reſt ſa- 
tsfied with the higheſt attainable probability. The modern 
name of this pariſh is Sanquhar ; but it approaches almoſt to 
certainty, that the antient was Sanch-Car (or Caer) from the 
Celtic; the firſt ſyllable ſignifying in that language Ratifier 
vith the touch, and the laſt, a town“. It is highly probable, 
admitting this etymology, that the name has a ſtriking alluſion 
to the antient formulary of conſecration, which was rehearſed, 
or rather ſung, and thereupon the preſiding perſon of the po- 
pular aſſembly touched with a wand, a ſacred bough, or ſcep- 

3 K 2 ; tre, 


* See a learned attempt to retrieve the antient Celtic by the analytic me · 
'hod, or reduction to radicals. 
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tre, either the thing itſelf, or whatever was torepreſentthe thing, 
the perſon, or the act of the afſembly. This ceremony wag 
followed by that of the ratifying touch, or with a touch giving 
ſolidity or integrity to the public reſolution. — Sanquhar waz 
erected into a burgh of barony in 1484, prior to which period, 
it had been a burgh of the ſame kind, from time immemorial. 
At the inſtance of Robert Crichton, Lord of Sanquhar, it 
was ereQted into a royalty, in 1596, by King James VI. It 
ſtands 27 miles diſtant from Dumfries in the ſouthern, and 
33 miles from Ayr in the weſtern direction, being both ways 
nearly equidiſtant from the ſea. It has only one principal 
ſtreet, and is about 4 of a mile in length. It is governed by 
a provoſt, a dean of Guild, three bailies, a treaſurer, and ele- 
ven counſellors. Ihe groſs revenue of the burgh, at preſent, 
ſcarcely amounts to L. 50 per annum. It has indeed, beſides, 
a commonty of conſiderable extent, which, from its being in 
a rude uncultivated ſtate, is worth only about L. 10 per annum. 
—Sanquhar is apparently increaſing in population; but as 
no regiſter has been kept, it is impoſſible to aſcertain with 
what degree of rapidity. Knitting of ſtockings was formerly 
a conſiderable branch of manufacture in the burgh, by which 
a number of the lower claſs were decently ſupported. To 
invigorate the ſpirit of induſtry, and to reward its exertions, 
the late patriotic Duke of Queenſberry, and the truſtees for 
the encouragement of manufaCtures, gave annually a premium 
of L. 4o each, to be divided in part to thoſe employed in 
this branch in Sanquhar; and in part, to thoſe employed in 2 
ny other uſeful manufactures within the bounds of the prelby- 
tery. But upon the breaking out of the American war, which, 
for a time, ſhut up the commercial intercourſe with this coun- 
try, this branch received a fatal blow, becauſe the ſtockings ma- 
nuſactured here, were chiefly exported to Virginia. They 


were moſtly of a coarſe quality; though ſome of them were 
| ſo 
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o fine as to be drawn through a ring for the finger, and ſo 
nuch admired, that they have been worn by the preſent 
heir apparent to the Crown. To give an idea of the im- 
portance and extent of this branch, one perſon in Sanquhar 
{or a number of years, ſent to a fingle houſe in Glaſgow 4800 
pair of ſtockings annually. This manufacture is till carried 
on, but feebly, and on a much narrower ſcale than formerly. 


Extent, Surface, Soil, &'c.—Thetpariſh ſtretches from N. to 8. 

bout 15 miles, and from E. to W. about g or 10. Its figure is 

rery irregular, It was originally of great extent, and was much 
enlarged, about the year 1730, by the annexation of a very con- 
iderable part of Kirk-bride, which was ſuppreſſed about that 

period. It may, with propriety, be ſtiled the eye of the coun- 

ty, from its ſtanding near the head of it, to which there is a 
gradual elevation from the ſea, on the ſouthern direction, of 
almoſt 3000 feet. — The general face of the pariſh is extreme- 
ly rugged and uneven, and may be called an Highland coun- 
try. Within it is part of that high tract, known by the name 
of the Lowthers or Lothiers, generally reckoned amongſt the 
ligheſt land in Scotland. "Theſe hills are bleak and barren 
on the ſurface, but contain immenſe riches in their bowels. 
beſides theſe, more than one half of the pariſh conſiſts of high 
bills, ſome of which are green, others covered with heath. 
dome riſe gradually from the baſe, others with uncommon 
boldneſs and majeſty; ſome are of a conical, others of an el- 
lptic form. From their ſummits in the ſummer months, there 
a proſpect, that dazzles and overpowers the eye. The ſoil, 
at the foot of theſe hills, is partly moſs, and partly clay, but 
in many places, when oats are ſown, the want of a ſouthern 
expoſure and the ſpungy nature of the ground occaſion a late 
and precarious harveſt. The exhalations which ariſe from the 
mers, and from the wet and marſhy grounds, fall down in 
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hoar froſts, and are very pernicious to every kind of grain, be. 
fore it comes to a proper conſiſtency. Were the climate, how. 
ever, anſwerable to the ſoil, there is no doubt, that excellent 
crops might be raiſed in many places, which the huſbandman 
has never yet attempted to cultivate. 'The 5. W. end of the 
pariſh is of a light gravcliſh ſoil, which in dry ſeaſons pro. 
duces only a moderare crop, but with gentle ſhowers in April 
and May yields abundantly ; and has this advantage above eye. 
ry other part of the pariſh, that the crop is earlier ripe, and 
earlier in the barn-yard. About the center of the pariſh the 
ſoilisdeeper, particularly the holm land on the banksof the Nith, 
which though it cannot be called a rich loam, produces excel. 
lenterops, with the aſſiſtance of lime or dung. It is but of late years 
that the farmers generally began to uſe the former for the im- 
provement of their land, to which they ſeem to have been in- 
duced by obſerving its good effects on the farms of ſome indivi- 
duals, who had made the experiment before them. Reaſoning 
may drive men to ſilence, but it is only the experience of anew 
and better ſyſtem of farming, that will lead them from the old. 
The lime uſed in this pariſn is brought from Corſon Con, a hill 
which is the boundary betwixt this county and Ayrſhire, at 
the diſt ance of 10 and 12 miles, and the price at the quarry is 3d. 
per Wincheſter buſhel. A ſingle horſe and cart generally brings 
12 Or 14 buſhels, which is a ſufficient load, as the road 1s 
in ſome places ſteep, and not in the beſt repair. The land, in 
general, is much better adapted to the breeding and feeding 
of ſheep and black cattle, than to raiſing of grain. The grain 
commonly ſown is oats, barley, or rather bear, ſome few peaſe 
and turnips. Rye-graſs ſeeds and clover are not ſown, but on- 
ly upon fome ſpots of the beſt land around the burgh, and near 
the banks of the Nith. Potatoes are generally planted, and 
form a very conſiderable part of the ſubſiſtence of the poor, 
taere being but a very inconſiderable part of the land under 

tillage. 
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tillage. The whole grain raiſed in the pariſh 1s not ſufficient 
to ſupply the inhabitants one half of the year, as there is not, 
at an average, more than 6c9 or 700 acres under the plough. 
There is an annual ſupply of meal imported from Dumfries mar- 
ket, and the lower parts of the cbunty “. 


Population. — No regiſter having been kept of the population 
of the pariſh, muſt render this part of the hiſtory very 
defective T7. The population in 1755, as returned to Dr. 
Webſter, was 1998 ſouls. From an enumeration made by 
the preſent incumbent in 1786, there were found to be 2600, 


young 


* From the deſcription already given of the extent and general face of the 
pariſh, it is evident, that there muſt be great diverſities of climate. This is fo 
much the caſe, that in winter, people in the E. and N. ends of the pariſh axe 
often diverting themſelves with the curling ſtone, while the farmers in the 
ſouth end and center are ploughing their land. Though this may ſeem to 
ery in it the air of romance, this is eaſily diſpelled by this ſingle addition, 
that there is at leaſt an elevation of 1000 feet from the center to the eaſtern 
extremity of the pariſh. Notwithſtanding this diverſity of climate, there are 
v0 peculiar diſeaſes. The moſt frequent are complaints in the ſtomach, flow 
fevers, the rheumatiſm, and nervous diſorders. And theſe are more frequent 


in the burgh than in the country part of the pariſh. Agues ſeldom appear. 
The ſmall-pox formerly uſed to carry off great numbers of children, as well as 
of adult perſons. But the prejudices of the people againſt inoculation are now, 
ina great meaſure, eradicated, and this mode begins generally to be adopted 
add as generally with ſucces. 


+ Soon after the ordination of the preſent incumbent, he deſired the ſchool - 
maſter to begin a regiſter for births, and propoſed, for his encouragement, to 
collect ſixpence from every parent who came to obtain baptiſm for a child. 
This being an innovation, the multitude diſliked it, on account of the ſixpence, 
and many refuſed to regiſtrate the names of their children for that reaſon. But 
by perſevering, and pointing out the propriety of the plan, thoſe of the eſta» 
liſhed church now regiſtrate univerſally. The ſeceders, however, do not in 
fert the names of their children in the public regiſter. 
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young and old.— The increaſe is evident, and muſt be att. 
buted principally to the ſucceſs of the lead and coal mines, to 
pendicles of farms being ſubſet by the tenants to ſuch as are 
employed in leading coals to Wadlock-head, and Leadhills, and 
to the infant eſtabliſhment of a carpet manufactory. The ſue. 
ceſs attending the inoculation of children, and the improved mode 
oflivingand cleanlineſs among the people, arelikewiſe amongthe 
cauſes of the increaſed population. The annual average of births 
is 5o, excluſive of the populous village of Wanlock-head (which 
contains about the third of the inhabitants of the pariſh), and 
of the children of Seceders. 'The annual average of births in 
this village, and of Seceders, may at leaſt be calculated to be 20, 
making the ſum total of births annually in the pariſh 70. 


Heritors, Rent, &c.—The whole pariſh (excepting ſome 
ſmall properties near the burgh) is divided betwixt the Duke 
of Queenſberry and Lord Elliock, the former having by far the 
greateſt ſhare. The total rental of the pariſh, excluſive of the 
burgh, ſome ſpots of land about it, and what may ariſe ſrom 
Wanlock-head mines, is about L. 2500 per annum. 

The number of {heep is computed to be 18000 or 20000; 
of horſes 170; and of black cattle 360. The ſhort black-faced 
ſheep, the old reſidenters of this country, are found by experience 
beſt ſuited to this particular diſtrict. Attempts have been 
made to introduce the white-faced lotig bodied ſheep from the 
eaſt country, and the Bakewell breed, but without ſucceſs. 
The intelligent ſRore-maſter faw and lamented, that though be 
could introduce thefe Kinds of ſheep, he*could' not bring the 
ſoil and climate neceſſary to make them thrive. The common 
ſenſe of mankind admits this general principle, that it is con- 
trary to the nature of every tribe of animals, to bring them from 
a better to a worſe ſoil. And with reſpect to the white-faced 
ſheep, in particular, the delicacy of their nature, the _— 


— 
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gels of the paſture and the height of the walk are inſuperable 
lificulties to their ſucceeding, not merely in the opinion, 
hut in the experience of the ſtore-maſters. It may with pro- 
priety be added under this head, that the rains which are 
drawn out of the Atlantic, being formed into clouds, and dri- 
jen thus far by the W. and 8. W. winds, are attracted and 
broken by the high hills in the pariſh. And as theſe are the 
points from whence the moſt frequent and the ſtrongeſt winds 
blow, ſo, from the elevation of the hills, there are here more 
frequent and heavy rains than in that part of the country which 
lies more towards the eaſt. Theſe heavy rains waſh off part 
of the ſoil, and are injurious to ſheep, in general, and parti- 
cularly to the white-faced ſort, which are found from the tri- 
as that have been made, to pine away into a meagre, lilly race, 
cxciting the pity and diſappointing the hopes of the ſtore-maſ- 
ten And as the native ſheep of theſe high lands are in general 
rery healthy, and fatten on their natural paſture to 10 and 12, 
and even 14 lb. per quarter, it is not likely that any new ex- 
periments to change them for a different breed will haſtily 
be made, as every experiment of this kind is attended with 
nique. It is the general practice of the country to ſalve or 
ſmear the ſheep, which the ſtore-maſters univerſally allow 
both improves the quality and increaſes the quantity of the 
wool. It ſerves to make the wool adhere more cloſely to the 
body of the ſheep, and fortifies them againſt the pernicious 
influence of the ſtorms of the winter. It ſerves alſo as a de- 
lence againſt the attacks of vermin. When this is ommitted, 
% it has been, by way of experiment, with a few ſheep, in 
good condition and on the beſt paſture, the animals indeed 
lurvived, but the wool grew ſo coatſe and ſhaggy, that it 


if the walk ſeem to regulate the quantity of ſalve neceſſary for 
the preſervation and defence of the ſheep. It is applied in larger 
Vol. VI. 3 L portions 


might with more propriety be called hair. The climate and height 
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portions to the ſheep of this pariſh and neighbourhood” than 
to thoſe in moſt other places, where the land lies lower, bet. 
ter ſheltered, and the climate warmer. It was formerly an 
error of the ſtore-maſters to overſtock their farms. This now 
begins to be rectified, though in ſome degree it ſtil 
prevails. It alſo begins to be the practice of ſome of theſe 
maſters to waſh their ſheep before ſhearing; but it is a pro- 
blem not yet ſolved, whether the additional price which they 
receive for wool made lighter by waſhing, will be equivalent 
or more than what they were accuſtomed to receive for wool 
unwaſhed and full of ſalve. The average prices of ſheep may 
be thus ſtated. Three year old wedders fell from L. 11 to L. 12 
per ſcore. Heavy ewes, which generally go off in the ſpring to 
the vicinity of Edinburgh to be fattened for the market, from 
L. 8 to L.g per ſcore. And when they are kept to the latter 
end of the ſeaſon; viz. about Michaelmafs, from L. 6 to L. 
per ſcore. Lambs from L. 4: 10 to L. 5 per do. The medi- 
um price of wool, for ſome years paſt, may be ſtated at L. 3: 5s. 
per pack; 6, 7, or 8 fleeces go to the ſtone, and if waſhed 8 
or 9“. 


Rivers, 


*. As the price of proviſions, eſpecially of grain, meal and potatoes, depends 
in a great meaſure, upon the plenty and ſcarcity of theſe articles, they are not 
fixed by any particular ſtandard. The price of meal is from 1s. 6d. to 25. per 
ſtone. Of barley from 28. 4d. to 3s. Wincheſter buſhel. Oats from 28. to 28. 


64. per do. Beef and mutton, in the beginning of the ſeaſon 4d. afterwards 


31d. and zd. per Hb. Hens from 6d. to 8d. a piece; eggs from 21d. to 32d. 
per dozen. A beef cow from L. 6 to L. 7 Tbe price varies in proportion to 
the fatneſs and weight. — The wages of men- ſervants about the year 1760 
were L. 2: I0s. per annum, and L. 3 was the maximum. The wages of female 
ſervants about the ſame period were L. 1: 15s, and L. 1: 10s. per annum. Now 
the former are from L. 7 to L. 8 and L. ; the latter from L. 3 to L-4 Su 8 
aun. The wages of handycraftſmen, of every deſcription, are likewiſe in- 


creaſed in the fame — If the wages of ſervants ought to keep pace 
with 
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Rivers, and Fiſheries. The Nirth biſects the pariſh from 
the upper to the lower extremity, It runs about 18 or 20 
miles before it reaches Sanquhar, takes various ſerpentine di- 
rections, and at laſt empties itſelf into Solway firth. It ap- 
pears in dry ſummer weather only a ſmall rivulet, but, when 
rains fall abundantly, it ſwells into an object of grandeur and 
terror, and by the rapidity of its current furiouſly tears up its 
banks, and ſweeps. them away. They who are ſituated near 
this river often ſuſtain great injury from it, when in its majeſ- 
ty, and like an ufurper, it never reſtores what it violently 
tikes away. The Killo, Crawick, Yochin, Mennoch and 
Wanlock are rivulets of conſiderable magnitude. The Nith 
abounds in ſalmon, though few of them reach ſo high as San- 
quhar, owing to the many obſtructions they meet with by the 
way. All the rivulets yield very fine trout in the ſeaſon, 
though not in great abundance, the Wanlock only excepted, 
in which no-fiſh.can live by reaſon of the pernicious qualities 


in the pariſh, one over the Nith, two over Mennoch, and one 
over Crawick. 


% 


3-2 Porr, 


manufactures, a principle which ſcers founded in reaſon and equity, and-ii 
the iaflux of wealth depends in a great meaſure; on the improvements of land 
and the flouriſhing ſtate of manufactures, there is here no juſt proportion be- 
twixt the wages of ſervants, and theſe two ſources of wealth; the former 
having riſen to an enormous pitch, while the latter are only in a ſtate of in- 
fancy. Admitting the principle, however, on the ground of equity, that 
ſervants wages ought to rife in proportion to the wealth of a country, the 
fame principle ought certainly to extend univerſally to all other deſcriptions 
of men in the various departments of life. This appears neceſſary to the very 
exiſtence and preſervation of civil ſociety, that-the various orders of men may 
at juſtle one another, but keep their proper ranks. 


of the lead ore, which is waſhed in it. There are four bridges 


with the influx of wealth, the improvement of land, and the introduction of 
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Poor, and Schools. — The poor naturally belonging to the pa. 
riſh, who receive occaſional ſupplies, are not very numerous 
in proportion to the inhabitants. The number on the roll is 
35. There has as yet been no occaſion for a legal aſſeſſment 
to ſupport them. They are maintained by the public collec. 
tions at the church, by the intereſt of a ſmall fund ſaved out of mit 
the former contributions, by an annual gratuity from the Duke ny 
of Queenſberry, by money ariſing from penalties, mort-cloths, Go 
&c, The people willingly contribute to the relief of their tiq) 
own poor, and are by no means deficient in charity. But there im 
is no particular diſtrict of · the country more infeſted than this of: 
with ſhoals of foreign beggars. And as there is no certain in 
criterion by which to diſtinguiſh the ſeeming from the real Th 
object of charity, it often happens that thoſe: belonging to the Qu 
former tribe, by fly addreſs, and by telling ſome ſtrange tale lde 
of woe, impoſe upon the ſimple, and obtain that which ought ha 
to be applied to the relief of the native poor, and having ob- for 
tained it, riot in the fpoils, It would be worthy of the wiſdom wh 
of thoſe who ſit at the helm, and direct the police of the coun- Wi ni 

try, to adopt ſame effeQual regulations for the ſuppreſſion of Wil the 
this growing evil. There is aweſtabliſhed public ſchool in the A. 
the 

for 


town of Sanquhar, and, which is a fingular felicity, furniſh- 

ed with an excellent teacher, well qualified in every reſpect, 

to inſtru the youth in the art of penmanſhip, arithmetic and Wi 6 

all the neceſſary branches of claſſical education, The falary 

and other emoluments amount to about L. 40 per annum. l 

Writing and arithmetic are taught at 2s. and Latin and Greek in 

at 28. 6d. per quarter. The character and abilities of the 

teacher render Sanquhar an eligible ſpot for the education of 

thoſe who are deſtined to fill the higher ranks of life. Be- 

ſides the public, there is alſo in Sanquhar a private ſchool, 

in which reading, writing. and arithmetic are taught, but 

it has no fixed falary. There are at a medium, about 60 ſcho- 
as Wl” 
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urs at the public, and about 30 at the private ſchool. There 
likewiſe a ſchool at Wanlock-head “. 


Feelefraflical State. The church is remarkable for nothing 
but its antiquity, ſize, and diſproportion. lt is in a moſt 
minous condition. There are no records, nor fo much as a- 
iy tradition when it was firſt built. From ſome ſtones of 


Gothic architecture in the walls, it appears to be of remote an- 


lquity, It is certain that it was a place for worſhip, in the 
imes of Popery, as the choir is ſtill entire. There is a figure 
of a man, as large as the life, near the entrance to it, cut out 
in ſtone, which vulgar tradition calls the ſaint of the choir. 
The manſe was built about the year 1755. The Duke of 
Queenſberry is patron. 'The ſtipend is L. 105: 11 : 1 be- 
des the glebe.——The great extent of the pariſh renders the 
charge very laborious for the miniſter, and very inconvenient 
for a number of the people. There is an ordained clergyman 
vho preaches and diſpenſes the ordinances of religion to the 
miners of Wanlock-head. The people, in general, are of 
the eſtabliſhed religion. There are, however, a few Seceders 
of the Antiburgher profeſſion in the pariſh, and fewer {till of 
the MMillanites. The firſt have a miniſter and an houſe 
for worſhip in the town; the laſt have a miniſter who preach- 
6 occaſionally in the fields near Wanlock-head, 


Minerals,—Coals is found in abundance in this diſtri, and 


n the adjacent pariſh of Kirkconnel, which ſupplies a wide 


track 


Were the appointments of ſchoolmaſters throughout the kingdom any 


Ty adequate to the importance of their truſt, there would be men of liberal 


cation to ſuperintend the inſtruction of youth, and what would tend more 


tan this to the civilization of ſociety, and to the forming a ſure baſis for 


dare general reſpectability of character, eſpecially in the humbler walks of 
1 | | 
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tract of country. It is wrought in tue Duke of Queenſheny, 
property. There is a fire or ſteam engine lately erected on 
a new conſtruction, for draining the mines, the invention of 
Mr. William Symington, a young man of great mechanical 
Powers. For this engine, he has obtained a patent from go. 
vernment. This muſt be of ſingular advantage, as it will en- 
able the manager of the coal works to carry on his operations 
to a greater extent, and will-furniſh the community with the 
beſt coals, which are found to lie deepeſt. The ſtrata in the 
barony of Sanquhar are 6 les in length, on each fide of the 
Nith, and on a medium half a mile of breadth. The range 
the coal ſeam is about N. W. and S. E. bounded on each fide 
by the common blue rock of the country. And when clear of 
ſteps and dykes, which frequently occur at 30 yards diſtance 
dips one foot in twelve, to the N. E. by N. The whole of 
the coalieries belong to his Grace the Duke of Queeſberry 
excepting what are in the town commonty, and in ſome ſpot 
of land belonging to a few ſmall heritors in Sanquhar and it 
vicinity. There are about 40 people employed in the works 
and for any thing known to the contrary, they have been wrought 
for centuries paſt, though ndt fucceſsfully as of late years 
The rent to his Grace does not exceed L. go per annum, but 
as a conſiderable quantity of coals are uſed in his mines, and inc 
ther parts of his eſtate, the tackſman is bound to ſell them a 
28. 11d. per ton, on the coal-hill. There has not yet been 
_ diſcovered more than two ſeams of workable coal, one a 
bout 4 fect thick, the other 3 feet 8 inches. In ſome place 
the laſt ſeam has been wrought at the depth of 23 fathom 
from the ſurface; in others, not more than 14 yards, as tn 
fame coal is thrown up by a large dyke, which ranges 9- 
and N. W. in ſome places 12, and in others 36 feet this 
It ſtands nearly perpendicular, has always a great quantity e 
white ſpar in it; and lead ore has been found in cuttin 

throus 
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hrough it. This dyke may be diſtinctly traced at the furface 


ring in different directions, through the coal ſtrata, ſome of 
which are evidently formed by fire, conſiſting moſtly of vitri- 
6] matter. The ſituation of the coal on each fide of theſe 
tinds of dykes, gives the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe that they 
xe the production of fire, for wherever the coal comes in 
entact with them, it is ſo much burnt and impregnated with 
ſulphur, as to render it uſeleſs. The other kinds of dykes 
that are met with appear to have been chaſms formed in the 
ſtrata, many of them of no mconſiderable width. They are 
filled with the ſragments of the different ſtrata in which theſe 
chaſms form ſections, and with a part of the ſurſace on their 


ſerms to be the ptincipal. In lately cutting through one of 
theſe dykes, there was found among the cemented fragments 
of ſand ſtone, argillaceous rock, &c. a part of a tree which 
from its bark appeared to have been birch. The bark being 
broke, it was ſound, that it contained ſand ſtone. From a 
combination of circumſtances there is reaſon to believe, that 
n the long proceſs of time, the wood being entirely conſumed, 
while the bark was left, the water in the chaſm had conveyed 
into it a ſilicious ſand, which concreted in the ſhape of the 
tree. In beds of ſtratified matter which cover the coals, there 
ne found various ſorts of ſea {hells, and in ſome of the ſtrata 
"ible impreſſions of vegetable bodies, among which it is not 
unfre quent to meet with fern and other curious productions; 
ſome of which have been ſelected, and are preſcrved in the ca- 
binets of naturaliſts. In the mines have alſo been found 
fome {anall beds of fullers earth. Lime-ſtone was unknown inthe 


Auchentaggart hill. A ſmall trial has been made of it where 


vr a mile in length. There are, indeed, dykes met with run- 


ſides falling in. Theſe fragments, & c. are found to be ſtrong- 
eemented or conereted by mineral ſubſtances, of which iron 
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it crops out, by which the ſtratum of calcareous matter hag 
been found, as yet, to be only about 3 ſeet thick, conſiſting 
of irregular maſſes of exceeding fine lime · ſtone, bedded in x 
mixture of argillaceous earth and ſhells, in which the latter 
predominate. Many of the ſhells are as entire as at the time 
when the fiſh exiited in them. They are moſtly of the cockle ſpe. 
cies. The generality of the maſſes of lime; ſtone found in this 
ftratum are of a whitiſh colour, and of a very cloſe: textureg 
Upon the pavement. of this ſtratum, however, there ſome- 
times occur pretty large maſſes of blue lime · ſtone, in plates of 
a circular form, on the ſurface of which are often found large 
cockles, perfectly diſtinQ, and adhering firmly to the general 
maſs. Theſe plates of lime-ſtone ſeem. to be rounded. by at- 
trition, as are alſo the angles of the whitiſh coloured lime · ſtone. 
The pavement of this calcareous ſtratum is a blue argillaceous 
rock, and the incumbent ſtratum forming its roof, is a cbarſe 
free ſtone about 3 feet thick, which: forms the pavement of a 
coal ſeam of good quality, only 8 inches thick. In removing 
4 part of an argillaceous bed which forms the xoof of this coal, 
there was found petrified wood, which from its cortaneous 
appearance; much reſembles broom: In the vicinity of this 
calcareous flratumy'is 2 ſeam. of coal of a fingular kind, about 
40 inches thick, (coatiers, from its giving a bright light, call 
it a candle voa), of a cloſs texture, which contains a conſider- 
able quantity of ſulphur and iron. When burnt in a common 
fire, it produces a much greater quantity of aſhes than com- 
mon coal, and the aſhes are of a very red colour, reſembling 
the ochre of iron. When burnt in a furnace of conſiderable 
tize, the iron melts and runs through the grate in a fluid ſtats 
combined with the fulphur, and forming a kind of regulus ot 
iron. But the ſulphureous fumes which iſſue from it in molt 
furnaces are ſo deſtructire to the workmen, as to render it, 
ia many caſes, of little conſ-quence. IM 
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Manufactures.—Sanquhar ſeems naturally formed for the eſta- 
hi ment of woolen manufactures; and nothing perhaps, would 
more immediately conduce to the internal wealth and proſperity 
of this part of the kingdom. Nor is it unlikely, that the ſpirit 
of commerce and manufactures, which now begins to per- 
nde the iſland, will in a ſhort time diſplay its lively and be- 
neficial effects in this quarter. No fituation can be more hap- 
jily adopted for foſtering a ſpirit of this kind. Almoſt in the 
jery centre of a country, the ſtaple commodities of which are 
ſheep and wool, touching the head of Galloway on the one 
hand, bordering on Airſhire, the head of Clydeſdale, and con- 
tguous to Annandale and Tweeddale on the other. There is 
abundance of coal and water, ſo eſſential to the ſpirit of ma- 
matures; an eaſy communication to Edinburgh, Dumfries 
and Ayr, by excellent roads, and the cheapeſt land- carriage 
to theſe places, perhaps in Scotland, particularly from the 
two former, owing to the lead exported to the one, and coal 
to the other. There are two different branches of carpet ma- 
nufacture begun within theſe few years, and want nothing 
but men of property and public ſpirit to carry them forward 
on a large ſcale, for the benefit of this and the ſurrounding 
counties. Theſe two branches are eſtahliſhed on the banks of 
Crawick, an unrivalled ſituation, where there is plenty of wa- 
ter and deſcent to drive weighty machinery, if neceſſary, and 
in the cloſe vicinity of coal. In one of theſe branches 5 wea- 
ers are employed, 2 dra boys, and a pirn winner, 2 wo- 
men twiſting yarn, and one in what is called bobbining it, af- 
ter it is dyed. Theſe: weavers throw off, in the courſe of one 
fear, about 12,000 yards, the medium price of which is 28. 
d. per yard. Beſides, this branch employs 8. weavers in town 
and country, for manufacturing of ſtuffs, ſerges, plaidens, 
lunnels, &c. The other branch employs nearly the ſame 
number of weavers, boys and women, and the yarn is manu- 
Vol. VI. EY Ss | factured 
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factured in the ſame manner. In the firſt branch a very im- 
portant improvement is, of late, introduced; a carpet can 
be wrought conſiſting of 88 different parts, which is much 
more than can be done in moſt other places in Scotland. 
What can tend more directly than manufaCtures to raiſe this 
country to ſuch a pitch of elevation, as, at leaſt, to keep fight 
of the ſiſter kingdom? And to fee the genius, power and in. 
tereſt of her native ſons combine in a noble effort, muſt warm 
every heart poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt ſpark of patriotiſm *, 


Miſcellaneous 


The great road from Dumfries to Ayr runs through the town of Sanqu- 
har, The late Duke of Queenſberry firſt cut out this line of road through 
his eſtate, for, at leaſt, the ſpace of 22 miles, at the expence of L. 1500, 
He alſo cut out the croſs road from this along the Mennoch to the utmoſt 
boundary or the country, that leads to Edinburgh, which coſt L. 600, He 
likewiſe made the road leading to the lime rock at Corſoncon, which coſt 
his Grace L. 300. Theſe, among many other inſtances of his patriotic ſpirit, 
endear his memory to this part of the country, and are illuſtrious examples 
worthy the imitation of all great and good men. The road along Mennoch 
to Wanlock-head, being in a deep ſequeſtered glen, in many places cut out 
of the rock, the bold acclivity and verdure of the hills on each fide, the 
purling of the limpid ſtream below, zud the muſic of the birds from the 
bruſhwood, render it the admiration of ſtrangers, beautifully romantic and 
delightful to the traveller. The ſtatute · labour was convert ed by act of Pu- 
liament at 125. per 100 merks in 1777. Toll-bars are now erected an the 
toad leading from Dumfries to Ayr; and its direction, in many places, has of late 
been altered evidently for the better, by which it is rendered more level and 
eaſy fox carriages of every deſcription, There i is no doubt of the expediency 
aud utility. of turpike roads, though people habituated to antient cuſtoms 
diſlike every kind of innovation; but by experience teaching them that # ſn- 
gle horſe can draw one third more to Dumfries than formesly, and with at 
leaſt equal facility, they are not only reconciled to, but highly approve of them. 
There is a new line of road ſuggeſted, by a eroſs eut through this country to 
the ſtewartry of Kirkudbright, and from thence to Galloway; which, if car- 
ried into execution, would open a much ſhorter and eaſier communication 
from Ireland and that country to Edinburgh. The advantages of this are ſo 
many and obvious, as to ſuperſede the neceſſity of any ſpecitication. 
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Miſcellaneous Obſervations. —The people of Sanquhar enjoy 
z competent meaſure of the advantages of life. There is plen- 
of coal, of fine ſprings of water, and of lime; a ſpecies of coarſe 
marble, and free ſtone quarries, excellent for the purpoſes of 
building ; a fair twice in the year, for buying and ſelling black 
cattle; and a market for butcher meat, throughout the year. 
There is a poſt office in Sanquhar, the annual revenue of which 
is about L. 112. There are a fulling, a corn, and two bar- 
ly mills in the parſh. —The chief diſadvantage, perhaps, is 


the non · reſidence of the principal heritor. The whole pariſh, 


except the eſtate of Elliock, is naked and unincloſed. On 
Eliock is a fine natural wood, which fringes and adorns the 
banks of the Nith for two miles in length. The preſent 
r:(peAable proprietor of that eſtate, has alſo planted a good 
deal of various kinds of wood, Scotch larix, and ſilver fir, 
New England pine, balm of Gilead fir, oak, elm, birch, 
beech, aſh, mountain aſh, &c. all well incloſed, and in a thriv- 
ing condition. Incloſing of the arable land, would be of ge- 
neral advantage to the pariſh, draining the wet grounds, and 
planting on the ſkirts of the hills would both adorn and ſhel- 
ter the country,—The language generally ſpoken is a mixture 
of Scotch and Engliſh, with leſs provincial peculiarity than in 
moſt other counties in Scotland. The names of places ſeem 
almoſt univerſally derived from the Gaelic ; Elliock ſigniſies a 
little rock, Auchentaggart, Prieſt-ſield, &c. &c. 

No part of the country can afford better entertainment to the 
fportſman,.. There are abundance of grouſe, partidges, and 
ſome black game. The laſt are more rarely to. be met with 
than formerly, owing in part, perhaps, to the woods being 
cut, but chiefly to the devaſtation of poachers, who favoured 
by a wide range of uninhabited country, load themſelves with 
booty, and frequently eſcape with impunity. A covey, or ra- 
ther part of a covey of ptarmigans, among common groule, a 
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few years ago, was diſcovered upon the hills, which was con- 
ſidered as a curioſity. The birds of prey, of ſong and of the 
migratory ſpecies are thoſe which are abundantly common in 
the ſouth of Scotland. The bull-finch is found in Elliock 
woods. The wild quadrupeds, beſides hares, are otters, bad- 
gers, weazels, wild cats, pole-cats, and ſome foxes; which 
laſt, it is ſaid, are not ſo numerous as formerly, owing to the 
induſtrious exertions of the ſheep farmers, to exterminate this 
deſtructive race. There is only one chalybeate ſpring known 
in the pariſh, but its virtues have not yet been explored “. 

Mr. Robert Crichton of Elliock in this pariſh, was a lawyer 
of eminence, Advocate to Queen Mary and King James VI, 
and a Lord of Seſſion. He had two ſons called James and 


Robert, 


* The old caſtle of Sanquhar, ſtanding a ſmall diſtance fauth of the burgh, 
once the reſidence of the family of Crichton, deſerves to be mentioned. It 
bas been a building of conſiderable magnitude and extent.—lIt is ſaid to have 
been for ſome time in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh in the reign of Edward itt, 
and to have been recaptured by Sir William Douglas of Douglaſdale, who put 
the garriſon to the ſword. . The whole barony belonged to the Crichtons, but 
the family of Queenlberry having a mortgage upon ſome part of the eſtate, 
purchaſed this barony, in ms latter end of the 16th or beginning of the 17th 
century. Prior to its being i in poſſeiſion of the Crichtons, it belonged to the 
family of Roſs of RychHl. A ſtone was found ſome time ago, with the fol- 
lowing inſcription. - Here lies the good Sir' John Rofs of Rychill. —Here 
lies the good, good Sit John Roſs. Here alſo hes the good, good, good 
Sir John Roſs.” Near the reſidence of the Roſſes, there ſerms to have 
been a large pile of building, perhaps the Hoſpital of Senewar, a religious 
foundation, though this cannot be aſcertained. Several of the ſtones of a 
Gothic figure are built into the walls and windows of the houſes, where this 
edifice once ſtood. There is alfo a large font, or rock baſon. Human bones 
have been found in digging and ploughing up the field in which it ſtands; and 
a key of enormous ſize was found, not above twenty years ago, much 
conſumed with ruſt. It is now loſt. Betwixt the antient ſeat of the Roſſes and 
the Nith, is a large artificial mound of earth of a circular form, probably 
the place for the baron to hear cauſes, and to diſtribute juſtice. 
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Robert, The former went abroad when young, turned out 
moſt accompliſhed character, both in learning and in all ſort 
of exerciſes, and was commonly known'by the name of the Ad- 
nirable Crichton. The ſecond ſon, Robert, was known by 
the name of Sir Robert Crichton of Cluny, an eſtate his father 
hd acquired in Perthſhire, and where he refided. In the 
year 1592 he fold Elliock to the family of Dalziel, afterwards 
Farls of Carnwath. The Hon. James Veitch, preſent proprie- 
tor of Elliock, is one of the ſenators of the college of juſtice. 

The condition of the people, like that of others in paral- 
ls] circumſtances, may be called a middle ſtate betwixt bar- 
bariſm and refinement. They have arrived at a conſiderable 
degree of civilization, and poſſeſs the abilities of making ſtill 
farther” improvement. They are, with a few exceptions, 
which are to be found in every age and in every ſociety, an in- 
duſtrious, rational and religious ſet of people, regular in at- 
tendance upon divine ordinances, and pay a proper regard to 
the duties of ſocial life. They are neither very rich, nor very 
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: poor, and poſſeſs a competent ſhare of the comforts, but none 
ut of the luxuries of life. It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged 
e, that the frequent colliſion of political influence in the burgh, 
a is an enemy to their peace, and tends to relax every ſocial, mo- 
1 ral and religious obligation, and as theſe are relaxed, corrup- 
5 tion ſpreads its baneful influence, No doubt; the ſubſtitution of 
od tam inſtead; of ale-houſes, has the ſame pernicious tendency. 
re The almoft'continuat flux and reflux of vagrants through San- 
N quhar, which is a thorough- fare for both. ends of the kingdom, 
8 acts alſo as a ſtrong corroſive on the morals of the people. 


W But upon the whole, their character is reſpectable, hoſpitable 
od to ſtrangers, humane to the diſtreſſed, active in their ſtation, 
ch decent in their apparel, and generally contented with the al- 
lotments of providence. © Agriculture, and eſpecially the paſ- 
toral life, are favourable to that integrity and ſimplicy of man- 
ners which characterize them. 


nd 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER XLvIn. 
PARISH OF CUMBERNAULD. 


(PRESBYTERY OF GLASGOW, SYNOD OF GLASGOW 
AND AIR, COUNTY OF DUMBARTON, ) 


By the Rev. Ma. William STUART. 


Name, Extent, c. 


UMBERNAULD is of Celtic derivation ; cumar an alt 

— ia that language fignifying a meeting of ſtreams; and 
there is a remarkable collection of ſprings and ſtreams, flow- 
ing in all directions, part running into the Forth and part in- 
to the Clyde, within the bounds of this pariſh, which extends 
7 miles in length, and q in breadth. The ſurface has a ro- 
mantic appearance, being beautifully variegated by ſmall hills 
and dales. © The higheſt part of the pariſh is Fanny-ſide-muir, 
a very deep moſs, bearing nothing but heath, well ſtocked 
with muir-fowl. On the ſouth ſide are two lochs, about 4 
mile long, and a quarter of a mile broad. The remainder af 
the pariſh is moſtly arable ground, chiefly a heavy clay, though 
ſome farms are of a light early ſoil; the climate is ſharp and 
cold in the winter ſeaſon, but in ſummer it is generally * 
| ably 
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tbly agreeable, eſpecially about the village of Cumbernauld, 
rhich lies in a hollow, almoſt ſurrounded with the policy or plea - 
ſure ground belonging to Cumbernauld houſe, à fine ſeat of 
Lord Elphinſtone.— This . pariſh and that of Kirkintilloch: fore 
290-1504 OHH Ne is called Lenzie. e ent 


| Natura ProduBtions:==There i is nies of . in ho 
north part of the pariſh, but none of it is wrought at preſent: 
there is alſo a good deal of peats. Seven lime quarries are 
wrought in different parts of the pariſh : Much of the lime is 
carried by the great canal to Glaſgow and other places; and 
there is abundance of whin, moor, and free ſtone. The chief 
regetable productions are oats, a conſiderable quantity of bear, 
a few peaſe and beans, a good deal of flax and potatoes, a 
ſmall quantity of wheat, and a few turnips. 


Population, Eeclefeaflical State, Sc. According to Dr. Web- 
ſter, the total number of inhabitants in this pariſh in 1755 a- 
mounted to 2303, at preſent the number is reduced to about 
1600, There are about 56 births and 14 marriages in the year. 
The church was built in 1659, Lord Elphinſtone is patron. 
In the pariſh are two meeting houſes, one of that ſect of Sece- 
ders called Burghers, the other of the Antiburghers. There is a 
{chool-houſe and garden in Cumbernauld village, where above 
do ſcholars are annually educated. The funds for the main- 


tenance of the poor ariſe chiefly from weekly colleCtions at the 
church doors. 


e e Obſervations. —The roads are kept in repair by 
alſeſſmnt. A new turnpike road from Edinburgh to Glaſ- 
gow was lately carried through this pariſh, paſſing by the vil- 
lage of Cumbernauld, near which a large commodious inn 


Was 
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was erected at the expence of L. xo0o. Conſiderable remain; 
of the celebrated Roman wall, called Graham's Dyke, are to 
be ſeen in the north part of the pariſh, as alſo veſtiges of the 
military road running parallel to it. Many curious antiqui. 
ties have been found near them, particularly at Caſtlecary; 
and on the rock at Croyhill, the marks of fire are ſtill viſble, 
ſaitl to have been applied by the Romans for the purpoſe of 
ſoftening the ſtone, which is exceſhvely hard. The great ca- 
nal betwixt the Forth and Clyde paſſes through the north 
part of the pariſh, near the dyke. In the neighbourhood of 
Caſtlecary is a pretty high water fall. 
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PARISH OF NE WN AHA R. 


n 


(PRESBYTERY AND SYNOD or ABERDEEN.) 


By the Rev. Ma. William SRONACH. 


Fa 


Name, Extent, c. 


— antient name of this pariſh was the Upper Parochin 
of Saint Machar. In ſome regiſters it is Upper Mac- 

har; and the modern name is New Machar. -— The name 
had its origin from St. Machar, to whom the cathedral in Old 
Aberdeen, or rather the kirk, called the kirk of Kirktown, 
where the cathedral was afterwards built, was dedicated, and 
this pariſh was part of the Deanery of St. Machar. Ramſay 
vihop of Aberdeen, in 1247, appointed a chaplain and a clerk 
it the chapel of Monycabbuck in this pariſh, about a mile 8. 
V. from the preſent church, to. preach to the pariſhioners | 
there. In the year 1639, a church was built, where the preſent 
now ſtands; and in year 1641, the miniſter at the chapel 
of Monycabbuck, was removed to it. There are ſome remains 
of the chapel ; and the ground around it is ſtill uſed for.bury- 
ng. The moſt conſiderable part of this pariſh, is in the 
county of Aberdeen ; but about one fifth of it, called the lands 
Vol. VI. 3N I Straloch, 
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Straloch, hing N. from the church, is in the ſhire of Banff, 
although ſurrounded by the county of Aberdeen. About 1 
mile from the church, theſe lands are ſeparated from the 
reſt of the pariſh, by the pariſhes of Udny and Fintray which 
meet together. The extent of the pariſh is about 9 miles in 
length, and about 24 in breadth; part of it lies on each ſide of 
the poſt road leading from Aberdeen to Old Meldrum, 

The general appearance of the country is pretty flat, The 
ſoil varies in different parts. In ſome places it is moſly, cold 
and wet, in others, dry, and tolerably fertile. 


Climate, Diſeaſes, &c.—On account of the moſſes, and a 
good deal of marſhy ground, the air is frequently moiſt, but 
does not ſeem to be unhealthy, from many initances of lon- 
gevity, as will afterwards appear. — This may probably be zc- 
counted for in the following manner. From the riſing ground 
on the E. and W. fides'of the pariſh, a ſtrong current of air 
blows from N. to 8. or from 8. to N. which has the 
happy effect of diſpelling the fogs and noxious vapours, which 
could not fail, were they not thus diſſipated, to be pernicious 
to the health of the inhabitants.—The moſt prevalent diſtem- 
pers for ſome years paſt, have been putrid fevers and fore 
throats; owing in all probability to frequent rains, and the 
want of ſnow during the winter; to purify the air. 
here are four mineral ſprings. ' The water of ſome of them 
upon experiment, has been found to be of a good quality. 
One of them is much uſed, and is found beneficial in ſcot- 
butic complaints. 

There is a beautiful lake called | Biſhop's wack antiently 
Loch Goull ; within it, the Biſhops of Aberdeen had their 
lodging, before the chantry was erefted, Upon a riſing 
-pround-within the loch, the remains of the building are ſtil 
'to be Row At the weſt end, is part of a ditch 2 the 
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\ there are however comparatively few, being 1 in poſſeſſion of 
in the end of Wader wht beginning of December laſt, many of the 


{towards the E. from which they concluded, and their conjectures were right, 
A a courſe of loud winds, and boiſterous weather would follow. 


" the month of September. 
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draw bridge was, by which they paſſed to and from the lod- 
ging. It is ſaid that the lake was compaſſed about with 
tall trees, but none of them remain. The riſing ground where 
the lodging was, another piece of riſing ground in the E. end 
of the loch, and part of the circumjacent grounds are planted, 
by the proprietor, with thriving young trees. In the Loch is 
abundance of pike, but no other kind of fiſh is found in it. 
There is alſo a rivulet, which has its origin about a mile 
above the N. end of the pariſh, runs through it ſouthward ; 
affords as much water as ſupplies 4 corn mills; after which it 
falls into the river Don. There are ſome trout in it, but of a 


ſmall ſize. 


Minerals, and Cattle. There is a conſiderable quantity of 
moor, and other ſtones to be found near the ſurface of the 
ground, fit for building houſes, and for incloſing land, and 
they are in general obtained at a ſmall expence. There are alſo 
ſtones to be found by quarrying, but lime-ſtone is very 
ſcarce; and where it is found, the expence incurred by quarry- 
ing and burning is ſo high, that they who have tried it, have 
given it up, becauſe they can purchaſe lime at Aberdeen at a 
much cheaper rate | | 

There are ſame cattle heed in this pariſh, of a aſl ſize, 
beautiful ſhape, and ecuſiderable value. Of this deſcription 


3 N 2 che 


country people obſerved very uncommon phenomena in the air, (which they 
call dragons), of a red fiery colour, appearing in the N. and flying rapidly 


ol 


The quadrupeds, are ſuch as are common to other parts of this country, 
Birds of the migratory kind, are the cuckow, rail, green plover, and ſwallow. 
They generally make their appearance. in the end of March, and retire in 
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the 3 reſiding heritors, and a few of their principal tenants. 
Theſe gentlemen pay particular attention to this pleaſing and 
advantageous object; oxen reared by them, from 4 to 8 year 
old, are fold at from L. 10 to L. 17; and when fattened will 
draw from the butcher from L. 18 to L. 25. The cows are cha 
alſo well formed, and fell at from L. g to L. 12 ſterling.—As Nor 
the greateſt part of the poſſeſſions rented in this pariſh are WI Wh 
ſmall, the tenants can neither afford to raiſe, nor ſupport cattle 0! 
of this defcription.—The high price at which veal ſells in the — 
Aberdeen market, and the conſtant demand for that article, — 
induces the country people to diſpoſe of their calves when x; _ 

at 


or 6 weeks old, by which the breed of cattle is much mjured, 
and very few more are raiſed, than what are abſolutely neceſ- 
fary for the purpoſes of agriculture, 


P 
Population Table. ling 

Return to Dr. Webſter Large farmers G6 of 
in 17559 1191 Average of their families 9 ed, 
Number of ſouls in 1782 1000 Blackſmiths tow: wy] 1 
Do. in December 1790 1030 Weavers - - 14 Wim 
Males - - 458 HdShoemakers - 6 cabl 
Females = 572 Wrights and millers - 12 vit 
Annual average of birts Taylors - 4 be 
ſince 17822 20 Of the eſtabliſhed church 1016 raft 
— Of deaths, Seceders — g are 

do. — — - 17 Epiſcopalians „l 0 be! 
— of marri- Batchelors, having houſes 6 alt 


ages do, - 12 Average number of chil- bth 
Under 10 - — 254 dren produced by each ſtoc 
From 10 to 20 — 124 marriage bad] - 4 of 
From 20 to 50 - 371 Uninhabited houſes = 4 the 
From 50 to 0 200 Cattle 8 - 1200 o 


Above 70 - — 81 Hors — 300 ( 


— 
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Sheep - — 300 Whereof drawn by 2 horſes 6 

Hogs - - 20 —————-by 2 hor- 

Reſident heritors 3 andgblackcattle, ſome 

Non - reſident do. - 4 - of themcows'” = 47 

Chaifes + + 2 Rent per acre of the beſt land 

Poughs — 68 138. 4d. 

Whereof drawn by 10 paſture land 6s. 8d. 
oxen each ' 3 — inferior land 38. 6d. 

—by 8 oxen 1 Average rent of the large farms 
— —by 4 oxen 5 IL. 25 


— 


— 


— by 2 oxen of farms of the ſe- 
and 2 horſes - 3 cond claſs L. 9 
— by 4 horſes 3 


Praduce. Two of the farmers pay from L. 30 to L. o ſter- 
ing of yearly rent. All the reſt of the pariſhioners have ſmall 
poſſeſſions, and, a few tradeſmen and day labourers except- 
ed, live by the plough. 

The vegetables produced in the pariſh are natural and arti- 
ticial graſſes, oats, barley, peaſe, flax, turnips, potatoes, 
cabbages, kail, 8&c.—— The pariſh generally ſupplies itſelf 
mth proviſions, and exports oats, barley, and a few cattle, 
lheep and hogs. There are not above 5 acres employed in 
ning flax. But from the encouragement which the truſtees 
we giving for raiſing flax, and for building lint mills, it is to 
de hoped that this uſeful article will ſoon be more generally 
ultivated, For many years, the women in this, and ſome 
ither pariſhes in this county, have been employed in knitting 
lockings; but from the invention of ſtocking looms, the price 
womens work being much reduced, they have begun to direct 
heir attention to ſpinning, in which they will find their ac- 
count, = 

Oats and peaſe are ſown in the month of March; barley in 

| May, 
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May, with which the crop graſs is generally laid down aft 
turnips or fallow; and turnips are ſown, from the 1ſt to the 


. 20th of June. The hay erop is cut in July; barley in the end O 
of Auguſt, and oats and peaſe about the middle of September 
— There are about 300 acres of wood, ſome of it full grown Wil 4+ 
but the greateſt part of it was Re within the laſt 30 year 8 jo! 
and is very thriving. | | C 
Advantages and Dinan, ct i is an x ad vanta ge te 1 
the pariſh that it is ſituated within the diſtance of 10 miles 1 
from Aberdeen, where there is a conſtant demand, ready mar * 
ket, and a reaſonable price ſor every article which the fam * 
produce. — As the brewers at Aberdeen, import a great deal * 
of barley, the demand for that article, is by that means leſſened. 5. 
—'The pariſh hath the advantage of a good public road pal- * 
ſing through its center, which enables the inhabitants to bring be 
coals, &c, at a moderate expence from Aberdeen. It is alſo . 
pretty well ſupplied with moſs, which affords peats.and tur :. 
for fuel. On the other hand, it may be mentioned, that it * 
vicinity to the large and populous city of Aberdeen, renden i., 
every article ſold within the pariſh, very high priced to thoſe 90 


Who muſt buy ; and that the country people are ſo much in be 
che way of attending the weekly market, that they generally 


u 
loſe one day in the week, in order to diſpoſe of an article, 4 
which when ſold, will ſcarcely bring them 18. 6d. never con- 
Gering the loſs of time and labour *®. PT 

3 

»The common 3 ſpeak the 8 Langage, and 1 in what is com- & 
monly called, and well known by the name of, the Aberdonian Dialect —— nn — 
Some of the names of places are faid to be derived from the Gaelic, although 5 
molt have their names from local ſituation.— As Strakech, a ſtrath where 3 T7 
| lack of water has been. Cumingar, where rabbits abounded. Swile E 4 
farm at the end of a marſh. Highlands, a farm on a riſing ground. od Ma 
| buck, laid to be a corruption of many roe-bucks, a place once frequented bY Wh \ 5s 
deer, Kings-Seat, ſo called, from a large ſtone in form of a chair, where Tn By 


faid, one of the kings of Scotland had ſtopped on a journey. 
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ent, Stipend, Poor. The valued rent of the pariſh is 
Cn Scotch 5 and the real rent is e e e 
ſterling. 

The living is L. 39: 8: 16% Sterling, including communion 
dement money, 24 bolls oat meal at 8 ſtone per boll, 24 
bolls of bear, and 13 acres of glebe including garden. 

The manſe was built in the year 1781. And a new church 
on a very good plan was erected in 179. 

The number of poor receiving alms is only 12 at preſent ; 
but it may be obſerved that in 1782 and 83, ſeaſons of dearth 
ind ſcarcity, about 25 received quarterly ſupplies, beſides in- 
tetim ſupplies which were given to ſeveral poor families.— At 
that time the kirk ſeſſion applied L. rg Sterling of the money 
ſettled on intereſt for the poor, which, together with the week- 
collections made at the church, was applied in purchaſing 
praſe, which were converted into meal, and diſtributed every 
week among the poor, in proportion to the numbers in their 
families. They alſo received from government 12 bolls of 
peaſe, which were managed as above mentioned, and after 
that purchaſed 23 bolls more at a moderate price, alſo ſent by 
porernment, which the ſeſſion ſold to the moſt indigent fami- 
lies, for their relief. The heritors alſo bought a conſiderable 
quantity of peaſe, for the ſupport of their tenants, and by this 
means no perſon ſuffered through want. 

The annual amount of collections for the poor at the 
church is about L. 17, and the intereſt of L. 75 at 45 per cent. 
L. 3:7: 6. making in all L. 20: 7: 6, * 

F e Fuel. 


"> 
"T 


%., The preſent price of beef, yeal, mutton, lamb and pork are from 34 to 
Are b pig 38 —a gooſe 38.—a duck 8d.—a hen 8d.—a turkey 45.—a 
hair of chickens. 6d. butter rod per 1b.—cheeſe 5s per ſtone, —barley, at an 
| *rerage for the Jaſt xo years, 16s per boll; oats do. 145,—meal, i.e. farm meal, at 

|} tone per boll, 138 4d. malt x75 4d per boll.—Pleſh, butter, and cheeſe are 
ſold 
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: Fuel,—The fuel commonly uſed is peat and turf, obtained 
from moſſes, in general within its bounds. But the moſſes are 


greatly exhauſted, and ſome of the gentlemen burn. coals in WI for 
their houſes. —The expence of caſting, drying, and leading dy 
peat and turf is very great, and conſumes much of that time WF exc 


in ſummer, which might be profitably employed on the farm, Þ 
Were ir not for the heavy duty affecting coals brought WW Or 
coaſt ways, which keeps the price of that artiele high, and is z Wl 1» 
great bar to manufaCtures ; for coals commonly ſell at 4s per 
boll at Aberdeen in ſummer, and in winter at a higher price, en 
the boll being 36 ſtone: Amſterdam weight; it is generally WI La 
believed, that families reſiding at ſuch a diſtance as ours from pre 
a ſea port, would be cheaper ſerved; with coals than the fuel WM jc: 

ſta 

, 


commonly made uſe of. The expence however of furniſhe 
ing fuel, hath not been accurately aſcertained *. _ 
fold in retail, 16 1b. Amſterdam to the ſtone but in wholeſale they are weigh- 
ed by the long hundred, 112 lb Averdupois to the cwt. or 28 Ib. to the ſtone. de 
Alſo 8 ſtone Amſterdam for weighing the boll of meal. © on 

The prices of proviſions in the n py 
been extracted from the records of the city of Aberdeen,—Bear and meal 10s to 
per boll,—oats 5s. do—marts x1. 108. each,—a ſheep 5s,—poultry 18. per do- 
zen ;—a ſwine from 7s. to 108,—a gooſe 1s—ſalmon 41. per barrel—muir 
fowls 48. per dozen,—capons 5s. do. All Scotch money. | 

A day labourer in babe whhwer ebene, fabcives of wages 21: per Hh © 
day-—In harveſt and for caſting peats is.—a carpenter or common wright ar 


* The expenee of a married labourer eannòt be now exactly known, but it _ 
may be remarked, that, with the accommodation of a houſe, and as much th 
ground as can maintain a cow, and raiſe vegetables to his family, for which he en 
pays a moderate rent, together with his own. earnings, and thoſe of his wife, 
if they are ſober and induſtrious, he is enabled to bring up a family without 
being a burden on the community. The incumbent cannot recollect any of this 
deſcription coming upon the poor's funds, unleſs reduced by the unavoidable 


diſtreſſes of bad health, bodily infirmity, or old age. 101 4 
| 7 


9 · 
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Condition of the Prople—The people are tolerably en 


And from the ſpirit which prevails among the reſiding heritors 


for improving their lands, it may reaſonably be expected, that 
by their example, and by encouraging good tenants, they will 
acite a turn for induſtry among their people. | 

The pariſhioners are not much inclined to a military life. 
Only 5 have enliſted in the army, during the laſt 9 years.— 
Two have gone to a fea-faring life during the ſame period. 

The circumſtances of the people do not admit of their being 
expenſive or luxurious, nor do they ſeem to be ſu inclined. — 
Landed property has undergone ſome changes during the 
preſent century, and has generally been ſold at from 25 to 30 
ears purchaſe. The people, though not in affluent circum- 
ſtances, enjoy in a reaſonable degree, the comforts and advan- 
ges of ſociety, and ſeem contented with their ſituation, 

It is not eaſy to point out the beſt means by which the con · 
dition of the people could be ameliorated, although it is exi- 
dent that many ſtand in need of it.— The heavy duty payable 
on malt, is a great bar to their comfort, and has the unhap- 
py tendency of leading many in the lower ſtations in life 
to the uſe of foreign ſpirituous liquors, which are in ge- 
neral much adulcerated, and never fail to hurt both their 
health and morals.— The coal tax is alſo felt, and complained 
of by many, as a great addition to the price of that neceſſary 
mticle. | 

The attention. which begins to be paid by gentlemen. to the 
improvement of their eſtates, their granting longer leaſes to 
their tenants, under proper conditions and reſtrictions, their 
emarcipating them from that ſervitude, under which they in 

Vor. VI 30 1 1 former 

Male ſervants in huſbandry in general receive 51 per annum, includiug vic- 
tuals and lodging,—female ſervants about 21 tos of wages, —domeſtic ſervants 


from 151 to 20 ſterling, and females from al to 5, with the accommodation 
dore mentioned. 
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former times groaned, and the ſatisfaction of having their rents 


punctually paid, will all contribute to mutual comfort and 44. 
vantage, and finally, will diffuſe a ſpirit of induſtry, infpire ed. 
grati ud e, —and give to the lower claſs a ſort of independance * 
natural to the creatures of God, and to free born citizens. 3 
te 

Roads. During the ſummer, the roads are in good repair. N 
But as the ſoil of which they are made, is in general of deep 1 
ſpouting clay, they become very bad in winter, and the nun. * 
ber of carriages of all kinds which paſs along, break them im 
much before they attain to a proper degree of firmneſs.— The N 
poſt road leading from ſouth to north, was originally formed * 
by military, and is now kept in repair by means of the ſtatute = 
labour, ekacted in kind, i. e. 3 days work of each man in ſun. fr. 
mer, from the age of 15 to 60 years, and 3 in autumn, but WM © 
when they perform five days in ſummer, it is accepted in full, on 
ne Juſtices of the peace within this diſtrict who take the i ©* 
trouble of direQing the buſineſs, appoint a proper overſeer to *Y 
attend the labourers, who are called out to the work by an ad- 
vertifement read the preceding ſabbath at the different church- 1 
es, by the precentor, immediately after divine ſervice is con- %; 
cluded ; and the perſon thus appointed, is authoriſed to ac- 3 
cept of zd per day, as a compoſition from thoſe who do not i 
attend. —The money thus collected from abſents, is applied to 1 
the payment of men, hired at gd per day, &c. to work upon 3 
the roads.—By men thus employed, more work is peformed, 1 
and to much better purpoſe than by the people who ought todo A 
it, who in general, are not ſenſible of the great advantage of , 
good roads, go to the labour with reluctance, and perform it in A 
an aukward and flovenly manner.—There are no turnpikes; 
although it is thought they would be of advantage, yet it is 
doubtfulif this part: of the country could bear the expence- a | 


Miſcellaneous 


Fa 
„ 
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M iſcellaneous Articles, —The farms of the heritors are incloſ- 
ed, But the reſt of the pariſh (three farms excepted,) is o- 
en. The people however, as they begin to have ſpots in tur- 
ps and ſown graſs, are led to ſee the neceſſity for, and bene - 
{t of, incloſures. 

There is a parochial ſchool hard by the church; the ſalary 
nd perquiſites of the ſchoolmaſter amount to about 15] per 
mum. The number of ſcholars is in winter about 30, in 
ſummer from 15 to 20. 

There are ſix ale houſes, all cloſe to the road between Aber- 
deen and Old Meldrum, frequented by carriers and travellers, 
but rarely viſited by the pariſhioners.— A few years ago they 
frequently had malt feaſts, i. e. the farmers from whom the 
country brewers bought their malt or barley, convened when 
the price of the malt became due, and ſpent part of it very 
cheerfully, to encourage their cuſtomers ; but this practice is 
now done away, as they cannot afford to brew at home, and 
ind it cheaper to take their ale from the breweries at Aber- 
deen or Old Meldrum.— Thus the money ſpent in this way 
among themſelves in a draught of comfortable ale, is frequent- 
ly laid out in the gin ſhop at Aberdeen, when the people at- 
tend the weekly market, —But this is by no means the prac- 
lice of the generality, who are ſober, temperate, and decent 
n their behaviour. —New and elegant houſes were built with- 
in the three laſt years at Elrick and Straloch.— Theſe, with a 
kw new farm houſcs, are all the changes which have happen- 
ec in this way ſince the year 1782. —The greateſt part of the 


arms are managed by the families of the tenants, and a few 


lired ſervants. 

Cottagers are employed by the reſiding heritors, and a few 
0 the principal tenants only. Indeed it is difficult to find per- 
ſons of this. deſcription as labourers within the pariſh, as in 
loſe ſeaſons of the year, when they are moſt in requeſt, they 
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are generally engaged in managing their little ſpots of ground, 
providing fuel, &c.— On this account ſuch of the gentlemen, 
and even principal tenants, as have vccaſion for conſtant labou- 
rers, make terms with them, when they let their ſmall poſſel. 
ſions; and it may be obſerved, that ſuch labourers, under good 
maſters, live more comfortably than the middling tenants do. 

Thetenants in this pariſh, and the under tenants, are bound 
to ſome perſonal ſeryices, —They are obliged to carry lime, 
ſand, timber and lates, for building and repairing the church, 
manſe, miniſter's offices, and the heritors houſes; and it is 
but fair to remark, that with ſuch diſcretion haye theſe preſta- 
tions been exacted, that although the buildings already men- 
tioned haye been lately executed, the heritors haye paid ſo 
much regard to the intereſt of their tenants, that, for their 
own houſes they have carried all the materials, and have paid 
a ſum of money to the workmen engaged for the new church, 
to carry all the materials wanted. In ſome eſtates in the pa- 
Tiſh, the tenants are bound to two or three days in the harveſt, 
and ſome days at caſting and leading peats.—Some of the * 
der tenants are bound in this way to the principal tackſmen. 

There is no poſt-office within this pariſh, the neareſt to it 
are thoſe at Aberdeen and Old-Meldrum ; the diſtance from 
that at Aberdeen is 10 miles, from Old-Meldrum 8. The in- 
terior parts of the country, ſrom this circumſtance, labour un» 
der diſadvantages. 
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NUMBER L. 


PARISH OF KINCARDINE. 


(rxESBYTERY OF DUNBLANE, SYNOD OF PERTH ANY 
STIRLING, COUNTY OF PERTH.) 


By the Rev, MR. CHRISTOPHER Tait, 
— w —— 


Name, Extent, Cc. 


INCARDINE is of Gaelic originial, and ſaid by ſome ts 
fignify the head of the ſhore, which countenances an 
opinion entertained by many, and ſupported by ſeveral pre- 
ſumptions, that the Carſe, upon the edge of which the church 
ſands, was antiently a continuation of the Firth of Forth.— 
The figure of the pariſh is triangular. On the S. it is divided 


from the pariſhes of St. Ninians, Gargunnock and Kippen, 


by the Forth ;—on the E. and N. it is ſeparated from Lecropt 
and Kilmadock, by the Teath. —— The extent of the pariſh, 
from the confluence of theſe ſtreams, to the 8. W. extremity 
on the fide of the Forth is reckoned to be 10 miles; and from 
the ſame point to the N. W. extremity on the ſide of the 
feath 12 miles. The weſtern boundary, meaſures about 7 
Miles. — A part of the pariſh of Kilmadock, about three miles 
it breadth, interſects this diſtrict about half a mile weſt from 
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the church, and cuts off about a mile from the weſt end of 
it *, | 

Kincardine is ſituated in the wideſt part of the valley called 
the Strath of Monteath, which is bounded in the N. and W, 
by a part of the Grampian mountains. Among theſe Ben. 
Lomond on the W. Ben-Lady on the N. W. Ben-Vor. 
lich and Stoontachrone on the N. are the moſt conſpicuous, 
—On the S. the valley is bounded by a chain of hills, com- 
mencing near Bannockburn, and ſtretehing 8. W. towards 
Dumbarton. On the E. are the Ochills, which are ſeparated 
from the Grampian mountains, by Srath Allan, and from the 
S. hills by the carſe of Stirling, in which ſtand the detached 
rocks of Abbey craig, Stirling capped with the caſtle, and Craig 
Forth. Theſe altogether afford fuch a variety of ſtriking ob- 
jects, ſo well diſpoſed, as very rarely to be equalled. 

There has not been any meaſurement made of the whole pa- 
riſh; but it is computed to contain ſome what more than 6900 
acres. The ſoil is diſtinguiſhed ordinarily into Carſe and dry- 
field. —The Carſe, containing about 4000 acres, lies along the 
Forth, and the dry-field, containing about 2000 acres, along 
the Teath.——-- Only one half of the Carſe is arable, the re- 
mainder being covered by the moſfes of Kincardine and Flan- 
ders. Its general appearance is that of a dead flat — And 
its. ſoil is a rich blue clay, beyond any depth that has been 
examined, excepting one corner, where a bed of gravel riſes 
near the ſurface, as it approaches the 'Teath, and dips to- 
wards the Forth at the rate of ane foot in the hundred. —— 
There are many thin beds of ſhells, particularly of oyſters, at 
different depths in the Carſe, and one of conſiderable thickneſs 
at the bridge of Goody, which is in that part of Kilmadock, that 

Ted interſects 


* There is a chapel. of eaſe at Narriestomn for the inhabitants of this ſes 
tion, and for the contiguous parts of the pariſhes of Kilmadock and Port. 
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interſects this pariſn. There are no ſtones of any ind in - 
the ſoil of the carſe, nor are there any appearances df rock, 
excepting in the eminences of Craig Forth, the hill of Dript, 
and the Nadd, and for a ſmall extent of the bed of the river at 
the cruives of Craig Forth, and again at the bridge of Dript. 
The flatneſs of the Carſe, its being ſo little above the level of 
the ſea, the nature of the ſoil, which is ſleech, become dry, 
intermixed with ſea ſhells, together with the appearance of 
ſome of its banks in this neighbourhood, confiſting of fand, in 
which the marks of undulations are ſtill evident wherever the 
ſurface is removed, render it highly probable, that the ſoil of 
the Carſe has been accumulated by the ſea ; and that antiently 
the Firth of Forth has received the river ß miles nearer its 
ſource, than it now does. h 

The dry-field riſes gently from the Carſe on one fide, and 
from the Teath on the other. —— The foul is a light Joam. 
Many nodules of whin ſtone, and ſome few of plumbcake>{tone, 
are ſtill found on the unimproved parts, and are a great ob- 
ſtruction to good tillage. , In the improved grounds they have 
been blown with powder, at a conſiderable expence, and re- 
moved. The bottom is generally till. 

It is eſtimated that more rain, by 6 inches yearly, falls here, 
than in the eaſt coaſts of Scotland, On the other hand, there 
leſs ſnow, than in thoſe countries. The heath on the moſs 
of Kincardine is ſcarcely ever covered by ſnow *. 


: Rivers, 


* Rheumatiſms prevail much among perſons of middle age, and ſtrangers 
ne ſtill more apt to be attacked with them than the natives: Stow fevers and 
fluxes are frequent in the end of autumn, They ſcem to'be owing chiefly to 
the ſuperabundance of moiſture, that proving often a very rainy feaſon, and they 
ae rendered more lingering, and more iufectious, by great inattention to clean- 

There are no inſtances of extraordinary longevity in the pariſh; but there 
e e gate yood "ge. un  poblfie lies e: 

| another 
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"Rivers, and Fiſberies, &c.—The Goody, a ſmall river, is 
the only one that has its courſe through the pariſh. The Forth, 
before mentioned, is compaſſed of two ſtreams, that unite 3 
little way above the bridge of Aberfoil, and form the Avondoy, 
or black river; when it enters the pariſh of Port, it takes the 
name of Forth, which is ſaid to be ſynonimous with Avon, 

— The Teath, is alſo compoſed of two branches, which join 
near the village of Callander, and take the name of Teath —_ 
Although this name be loſt upon its junction with the Forth, 
the Teath is a much more beautiful river than the other, and 
+diſcharges double the quantity of water. The Forth and 
Goody are of a dark colour, with a muddy bottom; the fiſh 
in both are of the ſame kind, viz. pike, perch and eel.—In 

the Teath are ſalmon, ſea-trout, various ſpecies of freſh wa- 
ter trouts, muſcles and a few perch. — The ſalmon is the only 
fiſh carried to market, and for fiſhing which any rent is drawn, 
and even this is very trifling.— Their prices are regulated by 
thoſe of Stirling market, which are very variable, but upon the 
whole, are ſuppoſed to be more than double of what they 
were 10 years ago *. | 


The 


another 84 and the wife of the latter 91; there is alſo a more - ſingular felici- 
ty in the lot of this pair, than their long life; they have been married 53 
years ; their family, including children, grand children, and ſervants, con- 
fiſts of x3 perſons ; at an average, it is reckoned to have conſiſted of 10 pet- 
ſons, yet, in that long period, no member of the family has died. 


Pearls are ſometimes found in the muſcles, but not in ſuch, numbers, of 
of ſuch value, as to induce the proprietors of the water to exact a rent -for 
the privilege of fiſhing them. This circumſtance has perhaps contributed 
to prevent the fiſhing from becoming as valuable as it is capable of, for it i 
ſuppoſed that a conſiderable number of years are required for perfecling the 
pearls, but the filhing being free, whenever any pearls of value are found, the 
havock among the muſcles does not. ceaſe, until they are almoſt extirpated. 
This was the caſe about 20 years ago, fince which time there as been 3 
Kiſhing until "uy lately, when ſome peails of a good ſize were found. 


e e eee 
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The Forth ceaſes to be navigable at the cruives of Craigforth, 
about 300 yards below its junction with the Teath, in conſe- 
quence of a rock ſtretching acroſs the channel, and a wall raiſed 
won it to prevent ſalmon from paſſing the cruives. Below 
them the tide riſes five feet at high ſpring tides, but does not 
furmount the wall “. 


| Population. —The population of this pariſh has undergone 
conſiderable variations in the courſe of this century, but, upon 


d the whole, it has increaſed conſiderably. It is ſaid to have 

a increaſed greatly from 1730 to 1750. From that period, to 

b WY +772, it ſeems to have decreaſed; fince the laſt date it has ac- 

y quired more than it loſt in the former periods. The increaſe 

: of population betwixt 1730 and 1750 is attributed partly to the 

1 additions made to the villages of Thornhill and Norriestown 
3 


and partly to increaſing the number of the farms, by making 
new ones on the out-fields, or thoſe parts of the farms that 
were too remote from the farm houſes for dung being carried 
to them, and which therefore formerly were alternately in lea, 
or under oats, —The decreaſe from 1750 to 1772, is imputed 
to the demolition of ſeveral farm houſes and cottages, in con- 
8. ſequence of 500 acres having been incloſed, and either kept in 
nab, or in the natural poſſeſſion of the proprietor. The in- 
creaſe of the third period, is owing partly to the additions made 
to the villages already mentioned; but chiefly to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the moſs tenants (or lairds as ey; are _—_ in the 
* moſſes of Kincardine and Flanders. 9 

ted By a very accurate liſt, taken in 1746, of the men from 14 
is Vorl. VI. C years 


the 

the 18 The 3 migratory birds appear ham. | in winter; ; wild geeſe, and 

ed, buetimes ſwans, woodcocks, field-fares, hooded crows, ſome few of theſe 

n hel in the low country. — Before, or during, high eaſt winds in the ſpring, 
Pills ſome times viſit the place for a few days, The number of wild greſs is 
patly diminiſhed fince the moſs came to be inhabited. 
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years of age to 60, that were not engaged in the rebellion, 
their number amounted to 490. There was a garriſon kept 
by the rebels in Down caſtle, which is ſeparated: from this 
pariſh only by the river Teath. This circumftance renders it 
probable that the 5oth man, or 10 in whole, would be engag. 
ed in the rebellion, conſequently, that the number of men 

then in the pariſh, above and below 60 years of age, was 500, 

and that the number of fouls was 2000. The return to Dr. 

Webſter in 1755, however, was only 1250.—The number at 

preſent is 2068. f 

The number of baptiſms, at a medium of ſeven years 
from the commencement of the regiſter in 1696, was 
annually - . — - - 

Of ſeven years after 1731, - - _ 

Of ſeven years after 1746, - - - 

Of ſeven years after 1770, - — 

Of the ſeven years preceeding 1792, - 

But according to the computation of the keeper of 5 re- 
giſter, there are about 6 baptiſms yearly not regiſtered, 
enn the annual average during the laſt period 

is - - - — 54 

The number of b married at an average of the 
three laſt years of laſt century was early ef 

Of 1931, —32, and —33 — . - - 23 

Of 1749, —50, and —g1t - - — 

Of 1770, —71, and —72 — — 3 

Of 1784, —85, and —86 e 36 


SS FT SS 


A reaſon, that may be affigned for the number of marriages 
not increaſing of late, in proportion to the ſuppoſed increaſe of 
population, is, that the great part of the moſs tenants were 
married beſore they ſettled in this pariſh. 
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The number of burials, at an average of ſeven years, is 12 
early. The number of heritors is 22 ; of theſe 9 reſide. 
\Norriestown and Thornhill are the only villages in the pa - 
nh; they are now joined, and ſtand along the ſummit of a riſing 
ground, on both ſides of the road from Stirling to the fort of 
Innerſnaid. The inhabitants of both amount to 626. The 
greater part of theſe, and a few cottagers in other parts 
of the pariſh, are labourers or handycraftsmen.—— Tanning 
is the only trade of any conſequence carried on in Thornhill ; 
it does not employ above 20 hands, —There are alſo a few of 
the pariſhioners employed at the Adelphi cotton work, which 
lies in that part of Kilmadock that interſeQs this pariſh, and 
employs about 900 people. At this work, it is ſaid, the fineſt 
cotton yarn made in Scotland is fpun. _——— There are 66 
tenants, and 126 moſs tenants within the pariſh/*, 


 Ecelefraſtical State, &'c. There are two clergymen, viz. the 
miniſter of the pariſh, and the miniſter of the Chapel of Eaſe 

at Norriestown. | | 
The ſtipend of the former is L. 45 in money, 16 bolls of bear, 
and 64 of meal. The glebe conſiſts of 5+ acres. The fund 
for the maintenance of the miniſter of the Chapel of Eaſe was 
formed partly of contributions by the people of the diſtrict, 
7'P 2 for 


* The number of ſtudents, particularly in divinity, was formerly very con- 
fiderable. About 18 years ago there were 18 clergymen (intluding every de 
nomination) who were natives of this pariſh, They are now reduced to 4; 
and there are only two ſtudents. The great increaſe of the expence of e- 
ducation, and the emoluments in that profeſſion being nearly ſtationary, while, 
in almoſt every other line of life, they are enereaſing with aſtoniſhing rapi- 
dity, are evidently the cauſes of this alteration. A cotton ſpinner, in the ſe- 
cond year after leaving the plough, gains annually a ſum equal to the average 
of the ſtipends of the church of Scotland, which are the recompence beld forth 
lor an expenſive education of fifteen years at leaſt, and for many. more perhaps 
of expectation. 
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484 Statiſtical Account 
for whoſe benefit it was erected, and partly of collections made 
in five ſynods by the authority of the General Aſſembly 1530. 
This fund is under the management of the preſbytery of 
Dunblane, who are ſubjeC to the controul of the General Af. 
ſembly. Part of the money was applied to purchaſe lands in 
the neighbourhood, and a part of theſe, rented formerly at 
L.8:6:8 is appropriated for a glebe, and a houſe was built 
upon it in 1774. The preſent ſtipend is L. 30 ſterling and 40 
bolls of meal or bear. — The King has preſented the preſent 
miniſter of the pariſh and his two immediate predeceſſors ; but 
the patronage is ſuppoſed to be in the number of thoſe given 
to Mr Drummond, the repreſentative of the family of Perth, 
by the late act of Parliament for reſtoring the forſeited eſtates, 
By an act of the miniſters and heritors of thoſe pariſhes, 
from which the congregation at the chapel is formed, dated 
1750, confirmed by the preſbytery of Dunblane and the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly, the chaplain at Norriestown was declared to 
be aſſiſtant to the miniſter of Kincardine, who had alſo the 
power of nomination to the office given him, which was exer- 
ciſed until 1771. The General Aſſembly of that year, upon 
a petition of the congregation, - allowed: the vacancy, that had 


then taken place, to be ſupplied by the majority of the exam- 


inable perſons. The laſt vacancy was ſupplied in the ſame 
manner, with the conſent of the miniſter of Kincardine. 
About a third of the pariſhioners are ſeparatiſts of different 
denominations z the Burgher Seceders are the moſt numerous 
claſs ;. it prevails much on the 8. E. point of the pariſh, that 
being in the neighbourhoad of Stirling, where that ſect have 
had their moſt numerous congregation z Ebenezer Erſkine 
being one of the miniſters of that rown at the commencement 
of the Seceſſion. The Antiburgher Seceders, and adher- 
ents of the Preſbytery of Relief are next to them in number 
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of Kincardine: 485 
There are a few Cameronians and ſome Epiſcopalians, and alſo 
families of Roman Catholics who came lately from the High- 
lands. The people of this pariſh are regular in perform- 
ing all the external duties of religion, and are in general ſober, 
induſtrious, and frugal. Among ſeveral of them, however, 
the effects of the diſtillery of malt ſpirits, that was carried on 
to a great extent in Thornhill, before the act reſtricting it to 
fills of a very large capacity was paſſed, are ſtill diſcernible, 
in that want of veracity, and of reſpect for the law, that pro- 
penſity to intemperance, to fraud and pilfering, which the ſu- 
perabundance of ſpirituous liquors, and the habits of defraud- 
ing Government have ſo ſtrong a tendency to produce. 
The preſent law reſpecting the diſtillery, by eſtabliſhing a com- 
poſition for the excife duties, has, however, very wiſely re- 
moved the temptations to fraud. 

The total annual amount of the emoluments of the pariſh 
ſchoolmaſter does not (excluſive of a houſe and garden) exceed 
L. 25 ſterling.— There are beſides five private ſchools, which 
in winter are well attended, but in ſummer almoſt deſerted, 
the children being then engaged in keeping cows and other ru- 
ral employments. 'The number of ſcholars attending them 
in winter exceeds 300 ®. 


Poor, —In 1775, in conſequence of an act of quarter ſeſ- 
hons'of the country for reſtraining the poor from begging, 
and obliging their reſpeCtive pariſhes to maintain them, this 
pariſh, with a few others in the neighbourhood, aſſeſſed them- 
ſelves for the maintenance of the poor, who had formerly 


* There is only one ale houſe in the country part of the pariſh. In Thorn 
bill there are ſeven, They produce very pernicious eſſects there, as they da 
frery where elſe, where they are kept for any other purpoſe than for the ac- 


Pmmodation of travellers, or of people on buſineſs ; eſpecially ORE] inn 
n 
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been in the practice of begging, and they have done ſo from 
time to time, fince that period. ut at the laſt meeting of 
the heritors and the kirk · ſeſſion, it was carried to drop the plan, 
whenever the money already levied ſhould be exhauſted, which 
it will in a few weeks. — The firſt and higheſt aſſeſſment was 
118. 6d. upon each hundred pound of valued rent. The 
number of poor upon the roll in 1775 was 12, it has now de- 
creaſed to 3.— The weekly allowance varies from 6d. to 18. 8d. 
for each perſon. The ſeſſions funds (including the propor. 
tion of the collections at the chapel ordinarily given to the 
poor of this pariſh) amount to L. 24 yearly '®*. 


dee 
lab 


Language, 
3» A 


It will I believe appear ſingular, that a poor's rate has been eſtabliſhed in 
z pariſh}and given tp without oceaſioning much complaint or much hardſhip 
to the poor. It has been done perhaps a little prematurely ; but things were 
in ſuch a train, that a'ſhort time longef might have made them ripe for it, 

As whatever tends to diminiſh the number of perſons dependent upon pub- 
lic charity, promotes the proſperity of the country, ſohriety, and, of courſe, do- 
meſtic comfort, among the labouring poor, I ſhall mention what I think the 
cauſes of ſuch an uncommon occurrence. 

It is no doubt partly owing to the conſtant — 2 and higher wages 
that are given to handy craftſmen and labourers ; but theſe circumſtances, un- 
leſs combined with other cauſes, might perhaps have produced an oppoſite eſ- 
fect. 

- Teſs money, it has been obſerved, is ſaved in general by thoſe whoſe revenue 
is certain and unvariable, than by perſons whoſe, gains are uncertain : And 
high prices of labour, if proper attention be not paid to the management of 
the poor, has frequently the effect of heightening the poor's rates. 

The labourer and mechanic, if certain of conſtant employment, when in 
health and vigour, and ſecure of being ſupported by the pariſh in ſickneſs ot 
old age, is but too apt to accuſtom himſelf to a mode of living correſpondent to 
his wages, and when he needs ſupply from the pariſh, he expects it to be ade- 
guate to the habits of -experice he has acquired; and is clamorous if he is dif 

appointed; andthe leſs deſerving he is of favour, the more elamorous he is— 

This is evidently one cauſe of che height of the poorꝰs rates, where they have 


eee. 
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Language. The Scotch language is ſpoken ordinarily, 
zut as for many years paſt, a conſiderable proportion of 
the ſervants here have been natives of the highlands, and 
of lite-above a hundred families from theſe countries have 

ſettled 


deen long eſtabliſhed.—They being almoſt uniformly high where the price of 
hour is high. 

While therefore the more regular employment and the higher wages, that 
ne now given to labourers and handycraftſmen, are juſtly conſidered as the 
principal cauſes of the diminution of the poor ; I hazard the opinion, that the 
alutary eſſect of theſe was owing greatly to the mode of managing their poor 
aopted by this pariſh. 

When it was determined that the mme ee from begging, 
this. pariſh very wiſely reſolved to preſerve the diſtinction betwixt thoſe who 
had begged, and thoſe who had lived at home, and received ſupply from the 
ſeſſion ; theſe laſt being in general induſtrious, and free from the vices that 

The begging poor alone were put on the pariſh fund, and previous to this 
being done they were obliged: to give an aſſignation of all their eſſects to the 
pariſh, | 

The intention of this aſſignation was, not only to prevent any from pre- 
tending poverty, but alſo to put it in the power of the managers to — 
the funeral expences of ſuch of the poor as died. 

People of that rank have their pride and their prejudices, as well as their 
laperiors, and it was wiſely determined to make uſe of theſe on that occaſion, 
ud to affix ſuch a degree of diſcredit upon thoſe maintained from the poor's 
ate, as to prevent, as much as poſſible, the eſtabliſhment of it operating as an 
encouragement of idleneſs, or a want of economy. 

The wiſdom of this management has appeared in its effefts. The averſion 
the poor to a funeral, from which any part of the uſual expence has been 
rtrenched, has prevented ſeveral perſons from claiming to be put upon the 
nil—The deſire of what is called a decent funeral, i. e. one to which all the 
nhabitants of the diſtrict are invited, and at which every part of the uſual en« 
ainment is given, is one of the ſtrongeſt in that rank of people. The ex- 
pace of it amounts nearly to al. This fum therefore every perſon in mean 
reumſtances is anxious to lay up, and he will not ſpare it unleſs reduced ta 
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ſettled in the pariſh, principally in the moſs. The Gaelic i; 
the only language ſpoken by ſome of the inhabitants, and ma. 
ny more of them underſtand it better than the Scotch. | 

The names of places are partly of Gaelic original, as To. 
garth, Garthoch, Arnive, 'and partly of Scotch, as Bankhead 
Weſtwood *. | 


Roads, Bridges.—Great part of the public roads have been 
made anew, and bridges built where wanted, within the laſt 20 
years. 44 | 

The bridge of Dript over the Forth, on the road to Stir. 
Jing, is the only conſiderable one. It was built by ſubſerip- 
tion.—The other bridges, as alſo the roads, were executed by 
the ſtatute labour, or by allowance from the county fund for 
roads and bridges.—Both are now in pretty good condition; 
therefore, although the quantity of carriage upon them is in- 
creaſed beyond all compariſon, there is good reaſon to conclude, 
that the ſtatute labour, eſpecially if compounded for at an a- 
dequate price, will be ſufficient to keep them in repair. 

It does not appear that turnpikes would apply well to the 
roads of this pariſh ; for if lime for manure was exempted from 
toll, the expence of collections would · amount to a conlidera- 
ble ſhare of the ſum levied. 


At 
The ſeſſion generally allow this fam for the funeral of ſuch of the poor as 
have been maintained from their fund, if the value of the eſſects of the deceaſ - 
ed do not fall very much ſhort of it. And the defire of ſecuting this has in- 
duced ſome, who had a large ſhare of'the vices of the begging poor, and who 
might otherwiſe have been clamorous for a high allowance from the pariſh, to 
reſt ſatisfied with ſ uch occaſional fupply as the ſeſſion thought fit to give 
them. fs M1431 fac WET) 4 | EY 
Doctor Robert Wallace, late one of the miniſters of Edinburgh, and au- 
thor of the candid and ingeniouz eſſays on the population of antient nations 
&c. ſon of Mr Matthew Wallace miniſter of this pariſþ, was born here is 
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At any rate, as there is no great thoroughfare, that expence 
muſt be paid principally by this and the two adjoining pariſhes; 
conſequently, if the ſtatute labour ſhall be found inadequate 
to the ſupport of the roads, it will be wiſe in theſe pariſhes to 
aſſeſs themſelves, in proportion to their reſpective intereſts, in 
whatever ſums may be required further for this purpoſe. . 

The moſt obvious diſadvantage under which this pariſh, and 
particularly the carſe part of it, labours, is the difficulty of com- 
munication with the neighbouring country. 

This is owing, on the one fide, to the moſſes, and on the o- 
ther to the want of fords in the rivers that abound in the pariſh, 
and the paucity of bridges over them. Another diſadvantage 
is, that there is no public worſhip, nor religious inſtruction in 
the Gaelic language, within the reach of thoſe Highlanders, 
that, to the number of go families, have lately ſettled in the 
moſs of Kincardine, ſeveral of whom have not ſuch a know- 
ledge of the Engliſh as to be able to underſtand either prayers 
or ſermons in it. 

The Society for propagating Chriſtian Knowledge was eſta- 
bliſhed, principally, f&r communicating religious inſtruction to 
the Scotch highlanders, and L.1000 is given annually by his 
Majeſty for the ſame purpoſe, which is under the management 
of the General Aſſembly. The people of this pariſh, however, 
have hitherto received no benefit from either of theſe funds, as 
an opinion prevails that, both by the rules of the Society, and 
the terms of the donation, the advantages of them are reſtric- 
ted to thoſe perſons ſpeaking the Gaelic language, who conti- 
nue to reſide in the Highlands *. F 
Ven, W.. . ba Alterations. 
Henry Home, Eſqr. oboe college of juſtice, 


ind author of many eminent works in philoſophy, criticiſm, and ON 

vas buried here in December 1782. 
* An application to the ſociety by ſeventy of the families who are ſettled 
in the centre part of the parilh, for a fehoolmafity was refufed upon this ground. 
| 2 355 e 
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Alteratient,—lt is the opinion of the moſt intelligent pet. 
ſons of all ranks, that the population of this part of the coun- 
ry has increaſed greatly in the ſpace of the laſt 30 years. And 
that it is unqueſtionable that during the Taft 25 years the coun. 
try in general, and this pariſh in particular, have made a great 
' progreſs in wealth, in nnn „ and thoſe i improvements con- 
need with it. 


The rent is increaſed at leaſt one half, and the value of land 
is nearly double. One tenant beſtows as much in manure 
for his farm as three did at that time, and horſes and im- 
plements of huſbandry are become far more valuable. —— A 
that time there were only two bridges over the Forth, viz. one 
4 nn. and another at nn now three more ate 


built 


It may de a diſficult matter to effeQuate an alteration of the rules of the bc- 
ciety, but ſurely there is reaſon to hope, that the great change in the circun. 
\ ſtances of the Highlands that has taken place, will either occaſion an alten - 
tion in the terms of his Majeſty's donation, or that the General Aſſembly will 
adhere rather to the ſpirit, than the letter of it; and- now that, from the in- 
- troduQtion of ſheep into the Highlands, and other gauſes, a great number of the 
native Highlanders have been removed and ſupplanted by ſouth country gra- 
ziers and ſhepherds ; fuch of them as have preferred ſettling in the low coun- 
try to emigrating to America, ought to be conſidered as better deſerving, a: 
well as ſtanding more in need of relief from his Majeſty's bounty, than if they 
were ſtill permitted to dwell within the boundaries deſcribed in his donation. 
For, when living there, however temote from their pariſh church, they were 
ſtill under the charge of a clergyman who underſtood their language. —But 
when removed to the low country, they are not only far diſtant from Gaeli 
places of worſhip, but they have nat any clergyman that underſtands their lu. 
- guage who is perticularly intereſted in their inſtruction, 

As thoſe natives of. the Highlands, who have been removed to "the low 
country, are more in need of relief from: the Society, or from his Majeſty's 
. bounty, ſo, on the other hand, the preſent inhabitants of the Highlands are fa 
from being ſo much in need of it as their predecefiors were. 

70 The great extent of the Highland pariſhes, which was one reaſon for the in 
.- Ritation, of the Society, and for his Majeſty's donation, no doubt remains - 
' formerly. But the number of the pariſhioners is greatly diminiſhed. 
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buſlt betwixt theſe.— Then there was only one bridge over the 


Forth, viz. at Down; three have been built ſince that period. 


During that ſpace alſo the greater part of the public roads 


have received a better direction, and are well made, and brid- 


ges have been built over the rivulets: 


Extenſive plantations have alſo been made, and one half of 
the pariſh incloſed. Before the period above mentioned, the 


greater part of the farm houſes were miſerable huts built of 


ſod, few of the holes called windows had a bit of glaſs in 
them; and commonly there was no other partition in the 


/houſe than that formed by two beds ſet acroſs it, ſo as to leave 


a paſſage betwixt, upon which there was generally a door. — 
Now above three fourths of the houſes in the eaſt end of the 
paxiſh are rebuilt ſubſtantially of ſtone or brick. All have 
glazed windows, ſome are covered with blue ſlates, and the 
offices with tile. The houſes of one half of the moſs te- 
nants are at preſent in a better ſtate than thoſe of the moſt 
ſubſtantial farmers, excepting half a dozen, were formerly. 
There is alſo ſome improvement upon the mode of living of e- 
very rank, and a till greater upon their dreſs. They have 


become a little more attentive to cleanlineſs than they v Were 


formerly, but there. is ſtill too much room, for i improvement in 
this article with reſpect to their Wee * __ more: with 


reſpect to their ee 0d 267 min 
3 N. ee race. 


* The courſe of the — Wencpe with the view ot 
connecting it with the Clyde. When the prefertnee was given to the canal 
now executed at the mouth of the Carron, a ſcheme was formed for making 
the Forth navigaMte, as far as the bridge of Gartmore, by veſſels drawing on- 
iy 34 feet of water, for tranſporting, for the uſe of the country upon its banks, 
d Ttoals from the fide of Devon, 
vhere a canal was to be made. The diftancefrom the mouth of the Forth 
to the bridge is 27 miles, {f meiſiired in à firipht line: and 49 by the courſe 


A the river. The tide flows tothe cruives of Craigferth; diſtant from the 
:>0gi113e0 vl; de tem 207 28 >” mouth 


. 


« Pariſh, are in a ſituation ſimilar to that of the moſſes of Froſk and 
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Improuements.— The moſſes of Kincardine and Flanders, 
which cover more than 2000 acres of the Carſe ground in this 


Dunmore, betwixt the Forth and Carron, They are alſo ci. 
 dently 


mouth of the river, 7 miles meafuring in a ſtraight line, and 16 by the win, 
dings of its channel. Veſſels drawing nine feet water may in the drieſt 
ſeaſons navigate the river, in neap tides, as far as Manour, or half the diſtance 
to Craigforth. Betwixt thoſe two places there are ſome ſhallows, over which diſc 
veſſels, drawing more than five feet water, cannot paſs at neap tides, when 


* 


ties 
the water was low. —At the bottom of the ſtream, below the bridge of 4 
Gartmore, the ſurface of the river, when in its loweſt tate, is nearly zo feet K 
higher than that below Craigforth in neap tides ——The difference is is ge. recl 


neral much leſs, and eſpecially where there is any freſh in the river. The has, 
common depth of the rivers is from 8 to to feet, but there are ſhallows in ſeve - that 
ral parts of it, upon ſome of which there are at times only two feet of water The 
From the termination of the tide-way at Criagforth, to the bottom of the 
ſtream below the bridge of Cartmore, there are only three falls perceptible in 
the river: One of 8 feet at Craigforth another of 3 feek, at the ford of = 
Frew; the third of 84 feet, at the bridge of Cardroſi. It was propoſed to Wl ule 
erect two locks, at Kildean below. Craigforth, each ſix feet in height; to con 
make a canal, acroſs a peninſula, from that place to the ſouthweſt point heir 
of Craigforth hill, and to raiſe a dam there, four. feet in height, acroſs 
the channel of the river, which it was ſuppoſed would raiſe the ſurface of it 
wearly that height, as far as the ford of Frew. A dam five feet high erec- wer 
ted below the mouth of the Goody, which is below the Frew, it was ſuppoſed, as t 
would make that river nayigable 4 miles above Thornhill, and give dead water WF wh. 
in the Forth, near to the head of the ford at Cardroſs.— Another dam and 
lock of the fame height at that ford, it was ſuppoſed would give a ſufficient 
depth of water near to the bridge at Gartmore, and, when there was any 
freſh in the river, would allow veſſels to kw into the * water above the Mt. 
r eee W! 
The expence of dds this navigation in the Forth, from Kildean to by 

the bridge of Gartmore, and i in the Goody, 4 miles above Thornhill, was elti- thi 
ated at L. 5830 excluſive of the price of nine and a half acres of ground re- WI 
duired for the canal at Kildean, and the temporary mage that would be 
ſuſtained by as much more ground. 

As the principal rivers 7 PUPS this plan are greathy d V8 
Mir ned, or no longer exiſt, it js to be hoped that it will be reſumed. 
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tently of the fame nature, and have had the ſame OTIgIN., — 


Kincardine moſs is wholly in this pariſh. About 25 years a- 
go, it conſiſted of 1800 acres. Flanders moſs is more than 
three times that extent. Part is in this parith, and part in the 


pariſhes of Kilmadock, Kippen, and Port.— The moſſes are 
evidently ſuperinduced over the ſoil of the Carſe; being ſo 
much above it as their own- thickneſs; they are therefore not 
liable to be flooded by water, and, as there is only one ſpring 
diſcovered in them, the wetneſs is owing wholly to the quali- 
ties of the moſs or bog- earth. All theſe have been conſi- 
dered as capable of improvement, but any progreſs made in 
reclaiming them was ſo flow, that a perſon of great property 
has, within theſe laſt 20 years, expreſſed frequently his wiſh, 
that the firſt, at leaſt, had rather been a piece of water. 
They are now, however, in higher eſtimation, in conſequence 
of the improvements that have been made, particularly 
on that of Kincardine. There were different methods in 
uſe formerly for improving the moſs, which in general were 
confined to the ſpread-field, that is, the waſte moſs, which 
being unfit for peat, had been caſt behind the peat cutrers, and 
its ſurface being ſmoothed, and drains cut in it, the peats 
were laid upon it to be dried. It was already drained fo far 
a3 to bear cattle in dry weather. Some perſons ploughed, and 
when it became dry, ſet fire to it. By repeating this opera- 
tion, as often as their convenience or the ſeaſon permitted, 
luch a quantity of aſhes was procured, as being incorporated 
with the remaining bog- earth, produced a coarſe graſs. 
Where the moſs was thin, it was ſometimes conſumed ſo far 
by this operation, that the plough might reach the clay, in 
this caſe the moſs was ſaid to be gained, i. e. made arable.— 
Where the moſs was too thick to be gained by ploughing and 
burning, it was a common practice to carry part to the con- 
v2uous ground, which, being exhauſted" by producing ſeveral 


crops 
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crops of oats in ſucceſſion, and at a diſtance from the dunghil 
the only manure almoſt then uſed, was lying waſte, or cover 
ed very thinly with grafs, its natural produce. Here it w; 
dried and burnt ; and the aſhes being ploughed in, the groun; 
was cropped with oats, until it would produce no more, 
A third method of reclaiming the moſs was to dig ditches, 0 
goats, as they are called, at fuch diſtances, and of fuck depths 
that the clay dug from them was ſufficient to cover the inter 
mediate ſpaces of moſs to the depth defired.—The'clay, whe: 
dug, was thrown at ſuch diſtances from the ditch, that f 
much moſs was left on each fide of it uncovered, as 
thought fuſficient to fill it again to a level with rhe bottom o 
the ſtratum of clay laid upon the ſurface. The firſt of theſe 
methods required only a little labour of the farmer and hi 
cattle, at a time, when bythe mode of huſbandry then pratiſed 

tHere was little other employment for them. —The returns | 
produced were proportionably trifling, unlefs where the'mo 
was ſo ſhallow as to be nearly confumet by this operation. 
The ſetond method required more Kbdur; and produced more 
valuable returns, viz. trete ànd ſometintes mibre crops of oats 
but, as We ſoil was touched in fome degtee by the moſs be 
ing burnt once upon it, when the half burnt moſs had been 
ploughed into it; it betame kor ſuſceptible of damage fron 
' the fire every time the "djtrition* was repeated. And, th 
being the only one the farirldt Uiought of, for making tha 
grounds Produdtire, it Was repeated as often as he could 
When long perſiited in, this management reduced the furſac 
nearly tg a caput mortuum, for which the only remedy Je 
found, is by very deep ploughing, or by goating, which vz 
deſcridelt 5 offs the Feber of rerlaiming nioſb, to bring v1 
4 conhderable gys Hong, freſh e $2 They goating of the mol 
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was the moſt expen ve method, but it made the molt ſubſtan 
tial umprovemunnt > cfpecrally: if any conſiderable. oy 01 
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tay was raiſed, as, in that caſe, it formed a new ſoil, which, 
onpreſſing\the moſs by its weight, its ſpungineſs produced 
yo bad effects. 1 2079 * hy 
Moſs improved in this manner, after producing ſome crops 
of grain, has continued for 40 years. to be good paſturage. 
The, graſs is coarſe indeed, but it would have been finer if 
que attention had been paid to keep the drains open. | 
As thoſe methods could be uſed to advantage on the ſpread- 
eld only, which is about one third of che thickneſs of rhe 
noſs in its natural ſtate, conſequently no very extenſive im- 
prove ments could be made by them, when ſuch were aimed 
u, the practice of floating off the moit by water was adopted. 
On the moſs of Kincardine alone there are 126 families, con- 
taining 640 ſouls, employed in this work, —The water is part- 
j collected upon the moſs itſelf, and partly brought upon it, 
Muy we, channels raiſed by embanking, from the dry- feld 
which lies higher than the moſs “. 

Since 1770, about 280 acres of we mots of Kincardine Hove 
* been reclaimed by the moſg tenants before ee 4 
the farmers of the contiguous, grounds. # 

. The depth of the high. moſs, or that from which no 0 Dent 
has been cut, is from, 8 10 14 feet; that of the ſpread-field is 
rom 2 to 6 feet,” The depth of waſte moſs, which conſtitutes 
te principal part of the, Spread: field, is, in general in the 
bald Proportion of 4 to 8 of chat part of the moſs which is fit for 
uM beat. — The expence of clearing an acre. of, the high. moſs is 
fac hen nA of. the. ak from I. 3 40 
| fm: * ve 7 doider wot ten qu 

W 053 wy anos yd to que | | aol yi" Agricuttre. 


g Ut E I one 8 is ilfd from the Teath to the height of x8 feet, 
Vererben wheel, and conveyed : 300 yards in a pipe of 18 inches diame- 
ter, which diſcharges Tits an aqueduct that reaches the mals af the Eiſtance 
ſtan "tos yards," * — n 1 4b 01112 inn SES: * J 1.8 IN M1 
u rde encouragemients' gives for ttimoritly the moſs ate different with 
| | 
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Agrieulture.— About one halfoſ the Carſe is {till covered by 
the moſles of Kincardine and Flanders before deſcribed.—The 


other 


different proprietors. The moll common method is to let a portion, com- 
monly from 6 to 8 acres, to a moſs tenant or laird, as, in contempt, he is 
generally tiled, for 36 years.—In money and timber for building his hut he 
receives from the proprietor to the amount of L. 3 or L. 4 ſterling.—-No rent 
is exacted for the firſt 7 years: On the eighth he pays a merk Scotch, ad. 
vancing a merk each year, until the 20th year: For this, and the remaining 
18 years, he pays at the rate of 12s. yearly for each acre cleared, and 25. 6d. 
per acre for what is not cleated.— This laſt obligation is conſidered merely 
as a ſpur to the tenant to reclaim the ground; for the moſs, in its original 
ſtate, is not worth 3d. per acre. | 

At the end of the leaſe, all buildings that have been erected upon the poſ: 
ſeſſion belong to the proprietor ; and the tenant is not entitled to any com- 


FA 8B EF - & 


penſation for them, or his improvements.—Some proprietors, of more liberal 
and enlarged views, pay to the tenant from L. 3 to L. 12 for each acre re- ne; 
claimed, according to the depth of the moſs, or bog-earth removed from it, 
In ſome caſes, this is paid when the work is executed; in others, it is 
paid at the end of the leaſe, In the firſt caſe, the tenant pays from 128. to 
168. of rent per acre, in the ſecond caſe he pays no rent.— At whaterer of 
theſe periods payment is made to the tenant, much more encouragement and 
ability is afforded to him, to perſevere i in reclaiming the ground, than is done 
by the terms of the leaſes firſt deſcribed. —For as" a great part of the moſs 
tenants depend upon their labour for the maintenance of themſelves and their W 
families; during the firſt years of their leaſe, when they have little ground 
cleared, and have their houſe {to build, they can afford to beſtow only 3 
ſmall part of labour towards i improving their poſſeſſions, But about the 12th "Y 
year of the leaſe, when commonly the tenant has got from two to three acres 
cleared, the produce thereof maintains his family, and, by the fale of bs 
peats, he-procures money for purchafing cloaths and manure, he can then be- 
ſtow all his labour, not required for the culture of theſe three acres, in pits 
paring his peats, and other methods of removing the moſs. 

Now, at this period, the ardour of the tenant, upon a leaſe of tenor firl 
deſeribed, to reclaim the high moſs is greatly checked.—It coſts him labour 
worth L. 10 or L. 12 or from 17 to 20 years purchaſe, to. clear it, and he B 
to poſſeſes it, free of rent, only for 6 years: Whatever part of this ſum & 


nat recoyercd before "FN of. * ſix years, may be conſidered as loſt to 
| Than bim, 
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aher half is employed chiefly in raiſing oats, barley and beans, 
Theſe in ſome farms occupy nearly equal portions ; but in ge- 
eral the proportion of oats is greateſt, a few peaſe are fre- 
quently mixed with the beans, and ſometimes, although rare- 
y they are ſown by themſelves. — Wheat, as appears from 
be reddenda of the abbey of Cambuſkenneth, and from ſome 
dd rentals, had been cultivated to a greater extent, in the car- 
es eaſt from Stirling, antiently, than it was a few years ago. 
hut its culture, except on two farms, has been but lately 
mtroduced into this pariſh. - This is alſo the caſe with broad 
dover, but both, and eſpecially the laſt, are gaining ground 
ft, as every farmer has ſome acres of it for green feeding, and 
ome have begun to ſow it for hay. The whole of the dry- 
feld almoſt is arable. Of ſuch parts of it as are let in farms, 
nearly three fifths are in tillage, and of this, three fourths, at. 
an average, are employed in raiſing oats; the remainder is 
employed in the culture of barley, lint, and as many potatoes 
Vol. VI. 3 R as 


uim.—If this be the cafe, during the latter years of the firſt term of 19 years, 
folly alone can*prompt him to continue his operations, during the ſecond term 5 
6 he then pays, at the rate of ras. per acre, immediately when the ground 
Zreclaimed.—When to this rent is added, the intereſt of the money, or the vas 
he of the labour beſtowed on clearing the ground, it coſts him 228 or 24s+ 
jarly, excluſive of the loſs of the principal. It may therefore be. conchided 
tat it is evidently againſt his intereſt upon ſuch a leaſe to employ himſelf 
u removing mods, after one third of the leaſe is expired. But, when he is 
fad in proportion to the quantity of ground reclaimed, it is for his intereſt 
v continue his operations, to the laſt hour of his teaſe; as the intereſt of the 
tue of the labour beſtowed, in no caſe, Exceeds a very moderate rent for the 
pound, and he receives his capital at the end of the leaſe. —lIt is alſo the in] 
tereſt'of the landlord to give the tenant ſach' encouragement for reclaiming 
i. ground, rather than to have it lie waſte until tlie end of his leaſe; for if 
le pay the tenant at the end of his firſt term of xg years he gets at leaſt 5 per 
nt. for his money during the remainder of the leaſe; and; at the end of 
de leaſe, he may be ſuppoſed to draw at leaſt ro per cent for a poſſeſſion. of 
Kut ſmall extent, with a ſuitable houſe and offices upon it. 
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as can ſupply the inhabitants of the pariſh. The laſt cong;. 
tute a large proportion of the food of the families of the far. 
mers in winter, and a {till larger of thoſe of the labourers and 
tradeſmen. The proportion of the ground employed in rai. 
ſmg oats is yearly diminiſhing,-—PFormerly the diſtinction 
betwixt infleld and outfield was univerſal, and on the infield 
one crop of barley was followed commonly by two crops of 
oatss The outfield was alternately three years in ley, and 
three years in tillage, and oats alone were ſown on it. But this 
ſlovenly method of diſtinguiſhing grounds into outfield and in- 
ſteld is faſt wearing out; ſome farmers have gone ſo far even 
as to reverſe that management which formerly was reckoned 
good; and inſtead of taking two crops of oats and one of bar- 
ley, they take two of barley and one of oats. This can ſuc- 
ceed only on ſuch grounds as are well cultivated, and where 
fown graſs is introduced into the rotation. This mode of ma- 
nagement is after the ground has been one, two, or even three 
years under graſs, to lay dung on the ſurface in the beginning 
of winter, and plough it in immediately, harrow in ſpring, un- 
til the ground furrow is ſo much broken, that the ground ap- 
pears quite ſmooth, and plough it for ſowing the barlcy in 
the beginning of May.—The produce, in this management, far 
furpaſſes any that has been known on theſe grounds, in any 0- 
ther mode of cropping 3 a field of 5+ acres was ſown with 31 
bolls of barley, and produced 52 bolls. 'The ſecond crop is oats, 
the third barley and graſs ſeeds. The culture of flax was tried 
to ſome extent ſome years ago for fale, but it is now confined 
in a great meafure, to what is uſed in the farmer's family.— 
Turnips are little cultivated, although dryfield is well adapted 
for them, and their culture ſecures an eſſential part of good hul- 
bandry, as fo much rain falls ordinarily in harveſt, as will e- 
ver prevent peaſe from being cultivated to advantage. — The 


ſmall extent of the wy the want of a ſufficient number of 
1 ſubdiyifions 
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{bdiviſfions of the incloſures, and of a houſe for the cattle that 
re to be fed upon the turnips, diſtin& from the common byre, 
ſeem to be the chief obſtacles to their culture. Perhaps the 
{mall extent of the carſe farms is alſo an obſtacle to the pro- 
duction of any conſiderable quantity of wheat or hay, as alſo 
to the ſummer fallowing to any great extent—The ſize of the 
farms is ſo much adapted to the preſent cuſtom of executing 
all the labour in the ſpring, that the diviſion of the labour into 
different ſeaſons, which is one great benefit of the introduc- 
tion of wheat and hay, would not enable the farmer to leſſen 
the number of his ſervants and horſes. — Notwithſtanding of 
this, however, ſummer fallowing bids fair to become a general 
practice in the carſe, as it is highly beneficial to a clay ſoil, and 
allows the lime to be applied to the beſt advantage. Great 
quantities of lime for manure are brought from Sauchie, five 
miles diſtant from the E. point of the pariſh, and alſo from 
the Earl of Elgin's works on the Forth. 

The price of a heaped buſhel, wheat meaſure, of ſhells, or 
unſlacked lime is 4d. and of the carriage to Kincardine from 
204, to 4d.—In the dryfield 1 10 buſhels are allowed, at an ave- 
nge, to the acre. In the carſe double that quantity, and ſome- 
times 240 buſhels, are allowed. The uſe of lime as a manure 


is of an old date here, but it was never carried to any valuable 


height, until in conſequence of the building of a bridge over 
the Forth at Dript, about 20 years ago, carts could be uſed 
conveniently for irs carriage; before this event it was carried 
chiefly on horſes backs.—.The demand is inereaſing annually, 
and for ſeveral years paſt, has much exceeded the ſupply.” | 

| There is no ground almoſt kept in the carſe for paſturage, 
excepting what is liable to be overflowed by the rivers—This 
is paſtured by the milk cows,' but a conſiderable part of their 
food even in ſummer is broad clover, given then in the byre. 


The horſes are fed almoſt entirely on it in ſummer, being ne- 
ver 


* 
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ver almoſt allowed to paſture, excepting a little on the ſtubble, 
Even in the dry-field there is not much good paſturage, ex. 
cepting upon the farms of a few of the more intelligent and 
active farmers,—The others apply ſuch parts only of their out- 
Held grounds to paſturage as have been exhauſted by produ- 
cing crops of oats, and upon which not a handful of graſs 
ſeeds have been thrown, and theſe continuing only three years 
in graſs, of courſe the crops muſt be very poor—It is therefore 
a general practice of the farmers of the dry-field, as well as of 
thoſe of the carſe, to ſend their young cattle, in ſummer to the 
hill grounds, upon both ſides of the Strath, to be grazed. 

The rate of paſturage varies from 3s to 7s a head, according 

to the goodneſs of the paſture, and the age of the cattle “. 
The Carſe farms, 24 in number, contain, go acres, and rent 
at L. 45 at an average. The farms in the dry-field, 24 in num- 
ber, contain each 60 acres at an average, and the rent about 125. 
per acre.—In the new leaſes 20s. per acre is the rent of the 
Carſe farms, and 14s. of thoſe of the dry-field. The rent 
has advanced nearly two fifths, in the courſe of the laſt 20 
years.—There is a bounding fence about every farm almoſt in 
the Carſe in the eaſt part of the pariſh, but few are ſubdivided. 
The dry-field farms there are nearly all incloſed and ſubdivided. 
There are few incloſures in the Carſe in the weſt part of the 
pariſh ; but a conſiderable part of the dry- field there is incloſ- 
ed 


* The carſe farmers keep at an average five work horſes, two of which they 
wiſh to be brood mares, and each produces commonly a foal every ſecond year, 
— As the horſes are hard wrought, although they ſhould eſcape diſeaſe or ac- 
cident, they are ſold commonly at the age of fifteen ; therefore the farmer does 
not complain, although his mares ſhould do little more than keep up his ſtock 

of horſes. | | | 
Five cows are kept at an average, and the quey calves only are reared, but 
the farmer reckons upon ſelling one cow annually, and having another to bes 
come dry about mid-ſummer, and to be fed for a mart for the family, —The pro- 
portion of horſes kept in the dryfield is leſs, and that of cows greater, but the 
Feonomy is ſimilar, 
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e and ſubdivided.—Beſides the grounds now deſcribed as in 
the poſſeſſion of the farmers, there are about 700 acres incloſ- 
ed and improved graſs ground, that are either in the natural 
poſſeſſion of the proprietor, or let in ſingle incloſures from 
year to year, at the rate of 188. per acre, at a medium. 

All the ſheep kept in the pariſh are in theſe incloſures. 
The ordinary mode of managing them is, to buy ewes big 
with young in the beginning of winter, and to ſell the lamb 
to the butcher, when of a proper age, and the ewe when fat“. 

Miſcellaneous 


* Almoſt all the labouring ſervants are unmarried, and live in the farm 
houſes. There are two men, a boy and a women ſervant employed by almoſt 
every farmer; but, if he has children grown up, they ſupply the place of 
ſervants, The farmer himſelf works and fares in the ſame manner nearly as 
his ſervants do. Commonly they all eat at the ſame table. By the farmers 
there are few labourers employed, except in harveſt, or the hurry of ſpring 
work; threſhing is performed before breakfaſt in the winter and ſpring 
ſeaſons, and, in the ſhort days, chiefly by candle light. All the grain, excep- 
ting a few beans, is threſhed by the time the barley is ſown. 

Thirlage was formerly univerſal, for what was called grindable vital, i. e. 
for all the oats, not, uſed upon the farm for ſeed or the horſes, and 
whatever barley or beans were conſumed in the family ; but now ſeveral of the 
proprietors of the mills tranſact with their own tenants for exemption from 
thirlage. Nevertheleſs, no farmer almoſt ever ſells oats, he has them all 
manufactured, and ſells the meal. 

The yearly wages of men ſevants from 3o to 40 years ago were L. 2: 10; 
ten years later they were L. 5. Now the foreman in the Carſe has frequently 
L. 6:9. The ſecond man L. 7. Lads of ſixteen who twenty years ago got L. 2 
now get L. 5. In the dry-field, the wages of men ſervants are generally 
30s. lower than in the carſe, Women ſervants bave L. 2: 10 or L. 2. — The 
wages of labourers, 30 years ago, were 4d. per day in winter, and 5d. in ſums 
wer: About that time they were raiſed to d. in winter, and 6d. in ſummer.— 
They were further entitled to two pecks of meal weekly at 8d. per peck, 
which was ſomewhat below the market price. About 15 years ago, they re- 
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cived half a merk Seotch in winter, and 8d. in ſummer; now 9d. per day 
from Martinmas to Candlemaſs, and 18. during the reſt of the year, and alſo 
Mtuals when cutting hay or employed in harveſt. At other times, when the la- 
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Miſcellaneous Obſervations. —It may be noticed as a deſect, for fo 
with reſpeCt to the intereſts of the country at large, in the left tl 
oeconomy of the farmers of this pariſh and neighbourhood, Thi 
that they employ only unmarried men as ſervants, The ef. e) 
fect of which is, that fewer marry than would, if they had a uſed 
proſpect of obtaining employment, amidſt their relations and Noug 
companions, in that ſpecies of labour to which they have been them 
bred, equally well after marriage as before it. And alſo, that, conlic 
of thoſe who marry, ſome leave the pariſh, and others become bret 
moſs tenants, at the hazard of enduring greater hardſhips each, 


* who | 

only, 

bourer gets victuals, 4d, per day has been in uſe for ſome time paſt ts On 
be deducted. Formerly this practice was reckoned favourable to the em- ; 

ployer, but now, from the change in the way of living, it is reckoned to be E 

ec: 


rather againſt him.—Cutting hay coſts 20d. per acre ; ſhearing corn, 5s. 6d. 
per ditto, —The wages of harveſt work are, to men 18. per day and victuals, load, 
to women 8d. and victuals.— The men, if engaged during the harveſt, re- 
ceives L. I: 15 if only during the time of cutting L. 1: 8. The women 
get L. 1: 1,——The wages for taylors, 25 years ago, were 2d. per day and 
victuals; 15 years ſince 4d; now 8d. and rod. with victuals.— The wages for 
maſons are 28. for carpenters 18d. per day.——Cotton ſpinners earn from 88. 
to L.1:15 per week. One man, who left the plough about a year ago, 
earns L. I: II: 6 weekly. Women, at the cotton work, earn from 3s. to 7s. 
per week, children, from Is. to 28. 6d. per week. 

There are different ſocieties formed among the workmen, each of which 
has a fund for the relief of the ſick. Each of theſe ſocieties gives 38. per 
week to ſuch of their members as are unable to work, but not confined to bed, 
and 6s. to ſuch of them as are in the latter caſe, —The fame perſon may be, 
and frequently k, a member of two of thoſe focieties, and thus receives 128. 
per week in ſicknefs —The condition of the labourers and handycraftſmen, it 
may be collected from what is already ſaid, is much improved, eſpecially in 
the courſe of the laſt x2 years. They have conſtant 'employment, and their 
expence of living, although greater than formerly, is not increaſed in pro- 
portion to the advance of wages.--When in health, they maintain themſelves 
and families in a manner, that, being compared to that, to which they were 
accuſtomed in their early days, appears to them very comfortable. Few of 
them need any charitable ſupply, and ſome ſave money, 
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for ſome time, if they have not ſaved money, than if they 
left the pariſh. 

The implements of huſbandry are greatly improved of 
ate years. There are ſcarcely any of the old Scotch ploughs 
uſed now in the pariſh. About fourteen years ago, Small's 
plough was introduced among the farmers, and a factory of 
them eſtabliſhed within the pariſh. This has occaſioned a 
conſiderable diminution of the expence of the labour; be- 


fore that time, there were always three or four horſes uſed in 


ach, and of courſe a driver was employed. Now even thoſe, 
who have not adopted this plough, uſe generally two horſes 
only, and commonly have no drivers. 

One horſe carts only are uſed ; two horſe carts have been 
tned, but have been given up from the experience, that two 
horſes, when each has his cart, will draw a much heavier 
load, than they could do, if yoked in one cart *. 


Threſhing 
* Thoſe who lived in parts of the country that have been long acquainted 
with more enlightened and more ſpirited modes of ageriulture, may think 
themſelves authoriſed, by the circumſtances now mentioned, to conclude that 
this part of the country is very far behind every thing relative to huſbandry 
but it is merely doing juſtice to the farmers of this neighbourhood to obferve, 
that, although the ſmall extent of the farms throws agriculture neceſlarily in- 
to the hands of perſons of ſmaller ſtock, and lets enlarged views, than it is in 
thoſe countries where the greater extent of the farms gives employment to 
perſons of better education, and who have opportunities of being acquainted 
vith the improvements making ia different parts; the farmers here have of 
late years made. a very great progreſs to a better ſtile of huſbandry ; and 
thoſe who are inclined to deſpiſe them, may find ſomething worthy of their i- 
nitation in the care they beſtow for the preſervation of their implements in 
huſbandry. Even the moſt inconſiderable and flovenly tenant has a cart or 
wood houſe, in which the carts, ploughs, &c. are ſtored, when not in uſe, while 
among the intelligent and wealthy farmers in Berwickſhire and the Lothians, 
lew have ſuch an accommodation, and from want of it, their implements of huſ- 
bandry, purchaſed at a great. expence, being expoſed, when unemployed, to 
Ul the extremes of drought aud moiſture, ſufter little leſs from this bad ma- 
nagement, than from ule, 
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Threſhing machines are coming faſt into uſe. One of 
theſe threſhes eight threaves or ſixteen ſtooks in the 
hour, and may be wrought by one good horſe. It chreſhes 
perfectly clean, and by theſe means is reckoned to obtain one 
boll more in twenty, than is done by the flail. The expence 
of the machinery is leſs than 20l.— There are two perſons em- 
ployed in conſtruQing theſe machines, within a mile of the 


place *. 
About ten acres are covered with a natural oak wood. A- 


bout 40 acres were begun to be planted with different ſpecies 
of foreſt trees about the year 1715. The larix has throve par- 
ticularly well. Six trees of this ſpecies had been planted in 
1735, in ſome openings that had been left in the grove, be- 
hind the houſe of Blairdrummond, that was planted in 1715, 
and they now overtop greatly all the other trees.—One of them 
was cut lately, it meaſured 66 feet in length, and contained 
134 feet of wood, reckoned equally good in quality as foreign 
fir. The five trees remaining contain 550 feet of wood.— 
About 70 acres have been planted in the courſe of the laſt 25 
years. 
It will not be doubted that the larch occupies a conſiderable 
ſhare. It is found to be the beſt method to plant it without 
any mixture of other trees, or at leaſt without any dependence 
upon them for ſhelter, for, as it grows ſo much quicker than 
any, even of the fir or pine ſpecies, it is liable to bend towards 
tbe N. E. unlcſs ſheltered by others. 
As 


* Wheat is ſown commonly in the laſt week of Auguſt, and the two firſt of 
September, beans ſometimes in February, but generally in the laſt half of 
March, and firſt half of April, barley in the laſt week of April, and the firlt 
week of May. 

The barley and wheat harveſt begins ordinarily in the middle of Augulb 
and that of oats and beans about the beginning of September. 
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As theſe plantations have been made chiefly for the purpoſe 
of embelliſhment, they add much to the beauty of the coun- 
try; they alſo add conſiderably to its value. The 3o acres 
of old plantation, together with the dropping trees in the 
lawn at Blairdrummond, have been ſurveyed, and the greater 
part of the trees meaſured, and they are valued at gol. 

The valued rent of the pariſh is L. 4800 Scotch, and the real 
rent about L. 3500 Sterling. 

There has been very little land fold in the pariſh for many 
years paſt ; the price of it has been about 40 years purchaſe. 
—The price of barley at an average of 23 years, is 15s 6d per 
boll of Stirling meaſure, and the price of oat meal 14s per boll, 
or eight ſtone Dutch weight.—The price of beef and mutton 
in winter is 4d per Ib. Dutch weight, in ſummer 3d, of a hen 
1s, a duck led, a chicken 4+, milk 2d. per Scotch pint, cheeſe 
za per Ib. — Twenty years ago, the price of beef and mutton 
was only 2d. or 1+ per Ib; a hen coſt 7d, a duck 6d. a chicken 
2d.— A cart of peat coſts 6d. in the moſs; a cart of coals con- 
liting of 7 or 8 cwt. colts 18. 7d+. at Bannockburn, ten miles 
diſtant. The carriage to this place 28. 6d. to 'Thornhill 3s. 
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NUMBER II. 
a h 
PARISH OF LIBERTONs ht 


(COUNTY AND PRESBYTERY OF EDINBURGH, SYNOD 
OF LOTHIAN AND TWEEDDALE.) Ex 


a . —— —-— - - | 


Situation, Stipend, Ec. 


N this pariſh are three villages of the name of Liberton, 
Kirk Liberton, Nether Liberton, and Upper and Over 
Liberton. The former, about two miles ſouth of Edinburgh, 
ſituated on a riſing ſloping ground, has a noble proſpect, and 
is nearly in the centre of the pariſh. In this village is the 
church, an antient building. The patrons are the crown, 
and Mr. Wauchope of Niddry Marſhal, per vices. The ſti- 
pend is 21 bolls 14+ pecks of wheat, 50 bolls of barley, 63 


| C 
bolls of oats, and L. 23: 11 : 3s in money. There has been 0 
| ; | * e 
no augmentation ſince the year 1700; at that time an additi- 
N . 4 ann 
on was granted of L. 10, which had the appellation of pre- 
3 7 dens 
bends fee. Nothing is allowed for communion elements. L. 2 
The glebe is very inconſiderable, and more than half of it is ; 
x 
almoſt a mile from the manſe. In 1630, the total of the tithes p. 
of dae 
and 
* Abridged from the copious account of the pariſh, by the late Rev. tho! 
Thomas Whyte of Stockbriggs, publiſhed in the firſt volume of the tranſac- 


tions of the Society of the Antiquaries of Scotland, page 292 to 388. 
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of Liberton amounted to 52 chalders, 3 bolls, and 3 firlots of 
victual ; their real valuation at preſent muſt be ten times as 
much. The ſchoolmaſter of Liberton has a ſalary of about 
2c0 merks, beſides 40 merks as ſeſhon clerk, and 52 merks 
as the intereſt of a mortification. Beſides the public, there 
are private ſchools in different places of the pariſh, for teach- 
ing Engliſh, arithmetic and writing. 


Extent, and Population. — The pariſh is large, containing 62 
ploughgates of land, which, at the ordinary computation of 
4; acres to a ploughgate, give a total of 4140 ſtarute acres of a- 
able ground. It is more populous than any other country 
pariſh in the Preſbytery of Edinburgh, that of St. Cuthberts 
excepted, containing 3457 ſouls, whexeof 755 reiide in Gil- 
merton. On an average of 20 years preceeding 1786, there 
were 130 baptiſed, 25 couples married, and 102 buried. For 
20 years prececding 1725, the annual average of baptiſms 
was 117, of marriages 20 couples, and of burials 106. The 
return to Dr. Webſter in 1755 was 2793 ſouls, and the in- 
habitants ſeem ſtill to be on the increafe, on account of the 
lime works, and the colliery at Gilmerton. 


Charitable Funds. — For many years paſt, the collections at 
the church doors have amounted at a medium to L. 42 per 
annum, the mortcloths to L. 22, 'the rents of houſes gar- 
dens and ſeats in the church belonging to the poor, to 
L. 21:7: 4, amounting in whole to L. 83: 7:4; all which is 
expended each year. Beſides theſe, L. 35, the intereſt of a le- 
gacy, is yearly diſtributed to the diſtreſſed and languiſhing; 
and L. 40 is beſtowed every Chriſtmas, by the direction of 
thoſe who have landed property, on certain poor labourers, 
whoſe work is moſtly without doors, and who, on that-ac- 
count, may be prevented from working by the ſeverity or in- 


1842 clemency 
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clemency of the ſeaſon. By the deſtination of the donor, 
none are to have more than L. 5 and none leſs than 308. per 
annum. The magiſtrates of Edinburgh are truſtees of this 
charity, which was the donation of Commodore Alexander 
Horn, a native of this pariſh. In the memorably ſevere year 
1783, the poor were ſupported by the accumulations of a le- 
gacyſbequeathed by Sir James Stewart of Goodtrees, formerly 
his Majeſty's advocate for Scotland, in 1713. 


Minerals, Occupations of the Pegple.—At Gilmerton there 
are above 20 ſeams of coal, from 2+ to 10 feet thick; four or 
five of theſe ſeams are working. The lime-ſtone quarries at 
that place yield 70, ooo bolls of lime, and employ 35 men, an- 
nually ; and two other quarries, in the pariſh, have yielded 
above zo, ooo bolls of lime per annum.—There is no place 
where the poorer ſort, who are able or inclined to work, meet 
with more encouragement than here. Not to mention the 
draw kiln at Bourdeaux; not to mention the colleries; not 
to mention thoſe who are employed in the public roads, or 
thoſe whom the farmers are obliged continually to employ, 
the quarries, the lime kilns, afford work to great numbers. 
Many alſo earn their bread by driving of carts, and they live 
decently, and become independent. There are no fewer than 
131 perſons in the pariſh, who, with their families, depend 
mainly on the driving of carts. They have of late entered in- 
to a ſociety, and obſerve an annual proceſſion. There are not 
nearly ſo many in any other line; there being only 30 farm- 
ers, 12 ſmiths, 14 maſons, 17 weavers, and 12 taylors. A 
great many of the females are employed in waſhing of clothes, 
and find their advantage in it. 


Rivulets, Rent, &. There are two rivulets in the pariſh, 
which, ſmall as they are, ſupply no leſs than eight mills, be- 
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ies the bleachfield at Peffermill. The grounds of Liberton, 
in general, independant of the advantages of manure from the 
city, are as fruitful as any in the neighbourhood. The fi- 
mation is healthful, and many arrive to a great age.— The 
nluation of the pariſh, being the real rent in 1649, is 
L. 13,685: 6: 8 Scotch; the real rent at preſent amounts to 
L 10,000 ſterling. The upper part of the inhabitants are ſo- 
her, regular, exemplary, and have always ſhewn a particular 
regard to the intereſts of the poor. The lower ſort are often 
noiſy and clamorous, and are rather of violent paſſions, but 
ſoon pacified and appeaſed. Their morals, in general, are 
not ſo unexceptionable as could be wiſhed 3 and no wonder, 
when they live in the neighbourhood of ſuch a city as Edin- 
burgh. 


Miſcellancous Obſervations.— In this pariſh are the principal 
ſeats of the two oldeſt families in Mid-Lothian, the Wauchopes 
of Niddry Marſhall, and the Lords Somerville ; the former 
having been ſeated here for more than 400 years, and the lat- 
ter having acquired the eſtate of Drum in this pariſh in 1375, 
by marriage, poſſeſſes it at this day. Craigmillar Caſtle, a favo- 


nite reſidence of Queen Mary, is in this pariſh, and makes a 
molt yenerable appearance, 
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NUMBER II. 


PARISH OF FORFAR. 


(counTY AND PRESBYTERY OF FORFAR, SYNOD or, the 
ANGUS AND MEARNS.) in bre⸗ 


By the Rev. Mx. JohN Bruce. 
— , guous 


Name and Extent. 
b e pariſh, in all writings concerning the patronage, 
| tithes, &c. is defigned the pariſh of Forfar-Reſtenet ; 
though the latter part of the name is ſeldom mentioned in 
converſation or in common writing. Reſtenet was perlfaps 
the name given to the Priory, expreſſive of the purpoſe for 
which it was built, namely, a ſafe repoſitory for the charters, 
&c. of the monaſtery of Jedburgh ; but ſome take its deriva- 
tion from a Gaelic word, R/, ſignifying, as they ſay, a bog or 
ſwamp, which indeed anſwers to the fituation. 

Forfar is conjectured to be the ſame with the antient Or, 
and the Roman Orrea, ſignifying a town ſituated on a lake, 
to which deſcription it exactly anſwers ; and the lake to which 
it ſtands, has for many ages been known by the name of For- 
far, 

The pariſh is divided into burgh and landward ; whether 


Forfar and Reſtenet have ſome time or other been two different 
pariſhes, 
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pariſhes, and aſterwards united, is not certain; but the burgh 
ind landward parts of the pariſh have long had, and continue to 
have, diſtinct intereſts in ſo far as relates to the ſupplying of 
the poor, and they make ſeparate colleCtions for them at the 
church door. 

The form of the pariſh is irregular, its greateſt extent from 
N. to S. being about 6 Engliſh miles, and from E. to W about 
5; though in ſome places, it does not exceed 3 Engliſh miles 
in breadth and 4 in length. The town in which the church 
and manſe are built is ſituated near the N. W. corner of the 
pariſh. The loch of Forfar, the property of the Earl of Strath- 
more, and a part of the pariſh of Glammis, formerly waſhed 
the border of the miniſter's glebe in that part which lies conti- 
guous to the manſe : and the eaſtmoſt houſe in the pariſh of 
Forfar in within a gun-ſhot of the kirk of Reſcobie. 


Town of Forfar.—PForfar is a royal burgh of conſiderable anti- 
quity, and the capital of the county of Angus or Forfar ; the 
ſheriff whereof has held his court for upwards of two hundred 
years in this town, which is pretty centrically ſituated for the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. It is alſo the ſeatof the preſbytery of For- 
far; conſiſting in all of eleven pariſhes, the churches of which 
le around it, at, or within the diſtance of four computed 
miles, except that of Cortachie which is rather more than five. 

The ground on which it ſtands, with that for a conſider- 
able way around, is uncommonly uneven, and covered, as it 
were, with hillocks of various ſizes, as if nature had here, at 
ſome period, ſuffered a convulſion. Though low with reſpect 
to the circumjacent ground on every ſide excepting the Weſt, 
it is high in compariſon to the general level of the country. 
The lakes and ſprings, a mile to the eaſt of it, run eaſtward 
and empty themſclves into the German ocean at Lunan Bay. 
Its own ſprings, and thoſe on the weſt (ide of it, run directly 
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weſt through the fertile valley of Strathmore, till they join the 
Tay near Perth; and ſuch is level of the country, that it has 
been thought practicable, and by ſome an object worthy of com. 
mercial attention, to open a communication by a canal he 
tween Forfar and the ſea in either of theſe directions “. 

Forfar commands a fine view of the Seedlaw hills and the 
valley of Strathmore, terminated by the Grampians on the 
weſt, the moſt conſiderable of which is about 50 miles diſtant 
In that direction is the famous Schihallion. 

Forfar is perhaps a ſingular inſtance in Scotland, of a town 
of any note, built at a diſtance from running water; but the 
vicinity of the lake with its numerous ſprings, and the protec- 
tion of the caſtle, a place in former times of conſiderable 
ſtrength, muſt have firſt invited the inhabitants of the country 
to ſettle and form a village, which afterwards becoming 
the occaſional reſidence of Majeſty, was diſtinguiſhed by 
conſiderable numbers of royal favours, the memory of which 
is preſerved in the names of places and fields within the royal- 
ty, ſuch as the King's muir, the Queen's well, the Queen's 
manor, the palace-dykes, the guard-breads, &c. + 

| 6. The 


* A few years ago, a young gentleman belonging to the navy conducted, 
for a wager, a ſmall boat all the way from the loch of Forfar by Perth to 
Dundee, and was obliged to leave the boat only in one or two places, where 2 
ſudden fall of the water made failing dangerous. 


+ In the caſtle of Forfar Malcolm Canmore held his parliament in the 
year 1057, immediately after the recovery of his kingdom from the uſurpi- 
tion of Macbeth. A figure of the caſtle, cut in ſtone, remains upon the 
manſe and the market croſs, and forms the device of the common ſeal of the 

burgh; though nothing but ſome rubbiſh remains on the ſpot where it ſtood. 
It is probable, the moſt uſeful ſtones have been from time to time abſtratt- 
ed for building houſes; and it appears that the weſt entry to the old eburch, 
and a great part of the materials of the preſent ſteeple, had been taken 


from it, From the extent of its territory, and the names of places, it would 
| ſeem 
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The burgh is governed by a provoſt, two bailies, and twelve 
ommon counſellors, who are elected annually by themſelves 
with the aſſiſtance of four deacons of crafts, who are alſo 
members of council, (but choſen by the members of the 
eſpective corporations,) and fifteen other burgeſſes nomi- 
nted for the occaſion, by the retiring provoſt and bailies. — 
The annual council, thus conſiſting of nineteen members, 
have the privilege of eleCting a delegate, to vote for the 
detion of one repreſentative in Parliament for the burghs 
of Perth, Dundee, St. Andrews, Forfar, and Cupar in 
Fife, The revenue of the burgh, ariſing from lands, cuſ- 
toms, &. is ſuppoſed, communibus annis, to be little below 
L. 400 ſterling clear, and it is yearly increaſing. 

The incorporation of ſhoemakers, which is ſtill the richeſt 
n the town, was, previous to the year 1745, the moſt nume- 


wus; and the wealth of the place aroſe chiefly from their in- 
VoL. VI. 1 duſtry 


ſem, that the community had been enriched by repeated marks of royal 

bounty; nor do the inhabitants ſeem to have been inſenſible to the kindneſs 

hewn them by their ſovereigns. A parliamentary ratification, dated 1669, 

of the Royal writ of Novodumus, dated 1665, proceeds upon the ab- 

tration of the original charters and rights of the burgh, and the 

plundering of the inhabitants in 1651 for their attachment to the 

Royal Family, and particularly on * the faithful teſtimony and diſſent 
giren be Alexander Strang, late Provoſt of Forfar, and commiſſioner for the 
* faid burgh, againſt paſſing of the unjuſt act of the pretendit parliament, the 

* 16 of January 1647, entitled, Declaration of the Kingdom of Scotland 

concerning his Majeſties Perſon.” This act, which bears ſuch honourable 

teſtimony to the humanity and public virtue of the chief magiſtrate of For- 

far, beſides confirming all the ancient rights and privileges of the burgh, 

ntifies its right to the patronage and tythes of the pariſh, diſponed by James 

ud Sir George Fletchers of Reſtenet, and of any feus or rents payable out 

the burgh acres to the priory of Reſtenet, the abbey of Coupar, and Lord 
Torphichen. In the year 1684, as appears from the date upon it, the mar- 

ket croſs was erected, it is ſaid, at the expence of the crown, and it ſtands to 
this day, a monument of the loyalty of Forfar, though in the eye of the police 
ai perhaps a nuiſance as an incumbrance on the ſtreet. 
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duſtry in manufacturing a peculiar fabric of ſhoes, which they 
Ytill carry on to a great extent, it being well adapted to the 
uſes of the country people, particularly in the braes of Angus. 
About the year 1745 or 1746 the manufaQtory of Oſnaburgh 
was introduced here, which from very ſmall beginnings has 
grown into a great trade, and has become the ſtaple of the 
place; and the happy influence of which, particularly of late 
years, is viſible in the amazing increaſe of population and 
wealth, and the conſequent improvement of every thing.—Thig 


branch of manufacture was brought to Forfar by a gentleman 


ſtill living there, who has acquired by it a comfortable inde- 
pendence.—His brother, a weaver in or near Arbroath, (a- 
bout the year 1738 or 1739) having got a ſmall quantity of flax 


unfit for the kind of cloth then uſually brought to market, 


made it into a web, and offered it to his merchant as a piece on 
which he thought he ſhould, and was willing to, lofe. The 
merchant, who had been in Germany, immediately remarked 
the ſimilarity between this piece of cloth and the fabric of Ol. 
naburgh, and urged the weaver to attempt other pieces of the 
ſame kind, which he reluctantly undertook. The experiment 
however ſucceeded to a wiſh. —Many hands were ſoon em- 
ployed in the neighbourhood of Arbroath, where a Company 
was eſtabliſhed to promote the buſineſs, and from whence the 
diſcovery was brought to Forfar at the period above mention- 
ed.—Before that time the flax was dreſſed by women; there 
was no cloth made at Forfar, but a few yard-wides, called 
vcrims z the number of incorporated weavers did not exceed 40, 
nor were there above 60 looms employed in the town. But 
in conſequence of the act for encouraging weavers, the trade 
Increaſed ſo rapidly, that, before the year 1750, there were up- 
wards of 140 looms going in Forfar, and at preſent there are 
between 400 and 500. 
The knowledge of this art is ſo eaſily acquired, the AI 

$ 


8 
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hands fo great, that almoſt every young man here betakes him- 
ſelf to it. He receives a part of the profit of his work from 
the very day his apprenticeſhip begins; in a year or two he is 
qualified to carry on buſineſs for himſelf, and able to ſupport a 
family, and ſo he marries and multiplies ; and this facility of 
acquiring a living at an early period of life 1s one great cauſe of 
the rapid increaſe of population. To this alſo it is owing, per- 
haps, that other profeſſions, leſs profitable and more difficult 
to acquire, are ſeldomer purſued by the young men of this place; 
and it is a fact worthy of notice, that there has not been above 
one or two apprentice taylors in Forfar theſe ſeven years paſt. 

The Oſnaburgh trade is indeed a fluctuating one, and when 
the demand for that fabric ſlackens at any time, it brings ma- 
ny of the young and unprovident into diſficulties, and often- 
times adds to the number of the poor. But when the trade is 
good (and it has been for ſometimes paſt more ſtable and more 
flouriſhing than ever it was known before), the profits of it, 
with the government bounty, are ſufficient to ſupport the ſober 
and induſtrious weaver againſt the influence of a falling mar- 
ket Manufacturers are juſt now giving from 1 5s. to 20s. for 
working the piece of ten dozen of yards, which a man of good 
execution will accompliſh in nearly as many days ; and a man 
working his own web, has been known to produce 18 ſuch pieces 
by his own hands in the ſpace of 19 weeks. — This however is 
allowed by all to be extraordinary, though it ſhews what ſobrie- 
ty and diligence may do. 

The trade and wealth of Forfar having increaſed ſo rapidly 


ſince the year 1745, muſt naturally be ſuppoſed to have pro- 


duced great alterations in the appearance of the place and the 
manners of its inhabitants. Accordingly their buildings, their 
expence of living, and their dreſs are almoſt totally changed 
ſince that period. And there is a remarkable difference, even 
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within theſe 10 years, not only in all theſe N but alſo Abi 
in their amuſements. L. 10 
About and before the year 1745 there were few private houſes the ſa 
covered with flate, and the maſonry of almoſt all of them was ever: 
of a very inferior kind; fince that time almoſt every new houſe and t. 
has been covered with ſlates of a coarſe kind, of which there 
are plenty in quarries within the royalty, and ſeveral of the Abo 
principal ones with Eaſdale. A thatched houſe is ſcarcely to be been p 
ſeen, and the maſonry of ſuch houſes as have been built of late ſome ſ 
years is neat and ſubſtantial ; the inhabitants appearing to have 2 
caught a new taſte in building from the pattern ſet them in 5 
the new Town-heuſe and new Church, which are of neat mo- two w 
dern architecture. fairs f 
Like moſt towns in Scotland, Forfar had been built without price « 
any regular deſign, as every man's fancy dictated the ſituation {00 
of his houſe ; now more attention is beſtowed in regulating the on 
 kreets in the extended parts of the town, as well as in remoy- their 
ung irregularities in rebuilding houſes in the old- ſtreet.— There excee 
are no uninhabited houſes, new ones are extending the town or an 
in almoſt every direction, and houſe rents are rather on the riſc. Eggs 
Moſt of the houſes built for trades-people conſiſt of two tories, 2 
having four apartments of about 16 feet ſquare each, one ot 3 
which, with a portion of the garret, is ſufhicient to accommo- artic 
date a weaver with his loom, his furniture and his fucl, and of th 
he pays for it, and a few feet of garden ground, from 20s. to moſt 
45S. per annum, according to its diltance from the market. place 26s 
or its other advantages or difadvantages. The weaver gener- 2 
ally prefers the low flat for Lis operations, and an open expo- "ny 
ſure, if poſſible, ro the heart of the town “. time 
About eſt 1 
About 50 or 60 years ago there were not above 7 tea-kettles, as many per 
land-bellows, «ad as many watches in Forſar ; now tea-kettles and hand- But 
bellows are the neceſſary furniture of the pooreſt houſe in the pariſh, and al- tick 
maſt the meancſt menial ſervant muſt have his watch. nive 
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About 1745 the common rent of an acre of burgh land was 
L. 10 Scotch, including 40d. for miniſters ſtipend. An acre of 
the ſame land is now often let at from 5os to L. 3 per annum: 
Sycral of them near the town bring more than twice as much, 
and the whole of them have been lately found by a decreet 
arbitral 


About the ſame peried, a leg of good beef weighing 4 ſtone might have 
been purchaſed for 5s. ; a leg of tolerable veal for 5d. the higheſt for Is. and 


ſome ſo low as 2d. ; mutton from 8d. to 18. per leg; a ſmaller fort from the 
Grampians, but of excellent flavour, from 4d. to 5d. per leg. Previous to 1745 


there was no meat ſold in Forfar by weight, and very ſeldom was an ox killed 
till the greater part of the carcaſe had been beſpoken.— A little before that 
two work oxen, weighing about 3o ſtone each, were ſold in one of the Forfar 
fairs for 50 merks Scots the head ; and both the ſize of the cattle and the 
price of them were thought a wonder. | 

An ox, worth at that time about 4os. ſupplied the fleſh- market of Forfar 
eight days or a fortnight, except on extraordinary occaſions, from Chriſtmaſs 
to Lammas. Between Hallowmaſs and Chriſtmaſs, when the people laid in 
their winter proviſions, about 24 beeves were killed in a week; the beſt not 
exceeding 16 or 20 ſtone. A man who had bought a ſhillings worth of beef 
or an ounce of tea, would have concealed it from his neighbours like murder. 
Eggs were bought for 1d. per dozen, butter from 3d. to 4d. per Ib. and a good 
hen was thought high at a groat. 

The gradual advancement of populatiem, trade, and agricultural improve- 
ment, has produced the gradual riſe in the price and conſumption of all theſe 
articles, which within theſe laſt twenty years are ſome of them doubled, and many 
of them trebled ; oat meal too has riſen, but not in the ſame proportion with 
molt other articles. And there are few artificers who cannot well afford to 
treat themſelves and their families frequently with meat and wheaten bread, 
conſiderable quantities of both being conſumed by them. At an averzge, 
there is not leſs than L. 50. worth of meat fold in the fleſh market of Forfar 
every week throughout the year. God meat brings from 3d. to 4d. and ſome- 
times 5d. per Ib. and can ſeldom be purchaſed in quantities, even at the cheap- 
elt periods, for leſs than 4s. per ſtone. Eggs which ten years ago fold at ad. 
per, dozen are now riſcn to 4d. and ſometimes 6d. Hens are from rod to 18. 


and other ar- 


Butter from 8d. to 10d. + per pound of 24 ounces Engliſh 
ticles in proportion, I hough this bears hard upon annuitants, yet it is u- 
niverſally allowed that labouring people purchaſe more of theſe articles now, 
aud are better able to do it, than whea proviſions were cheaper. 
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arbitral to be worth 258. per acte, if let in cumuls for a leaſe Ge 
of 19 years. of th 
Clover graſs-ſeed was firſt ſown in one of the burgh acres WM ther 
about 60 years ago, and the people around run to ſee it as a want 
curioſity z nor did it become general in this neighbourhood pen; 
for upwards of 20 years after. ence 
The ſoil of the burgh acres is of a light nature, and of no duce 
conſiderable depth, having in general a gravel bottom, and it mere 
has been ſaid a thouſand times, that it and the ground a conſidera- 


ble way round, would take a ſhower every day in the year 
without prejudice; yet, being flanked by the range of Seed- 
law-hills on the ſouth, of the Grampians on the north, the 
teeming clouds coming from the weſt with the prevailing ſum- 
mer-winds, often paſs over and ſhed their fertil:zing influence 
on the hills on either ſide of this tract, while every thing in 
the intermediate ſpace was burning up. The ſoil produces 


excellent barley, but the oat crops in general are light and pun- 8 
ny. The diſcovery of marle and the increaſed quantity of hot teff 
manure from the town, has improved it very much of late, the d 
and the multiplied conſumption of the produce has ſo much of ab 
excited the induſtry and attention of the inhabitants, that moſt e 
of the old fields are in a ſtate of high cultivation, while ſeve- 2 
Tal extenſive ones improved from barren muir produce plenti- at] 
ful crops. It ſhould be obſerved, however, that the tackimen on 
of theſe acres are not in general able to pay the high rent one 
which many of them do, from the produce of the ground, but of St 
one muſt have a cow for his family, and another a horſe to car- wb 
ry him to a diſtant market or bring goods from a ſea- port, and ; 8 
be takes a piece of ground near him and pays a premium for 1 
his convenience “. 200d 
General "WF 

-* The effects of this increaſe of number, trade, and wealth, appear viſibly thar 
10 in the dreſs of all ranks, and even in the amuſements of the more weak feſti 


wby citizens, Twelve or twenty yoars ago, it Was no uncommon thing * 
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General Character of the Inhabitants, — The general character 
of the inhabitants is that of induſtry and enterpriſe. As in o- 
ther large aſſemblages of men, inſtances of difhpation are not 
wanting, and failures among trading people now and then hap» 
yen 3 effects, which a ſudden influx of wealth, and inexperi- 
ence in the paths of extended commerce, ſeldom ſail to pro- 
duce and multiply; but it has been obſerved, to the honour of the 
merchants of Forfar, by the people from a diſtance who have 
had long and extenſive dealings in this country, that there 
is no town in Angus, where they find ſewer bankruptcies and 
more punctual payments. 

Articles of commerce are greatly more numerous within theſe 
ſew years. Wine of various ſorts, which was formerly brought 
from Dundee in dozens, and ſeldom uſed but as a medicine, 


18 
the wife of a wealthy burgeſs going to church arrayed in a rich ſilk gown co- 


rered by a homely plaid ; now filk mantles and bonnets, and faſhionable head- 
dreſſes are no rarities; and even the ſervant maids begin in this reſpect to ape 


the dreſs of their ſuperiors. Formerly a ball or ſocial dance was not thonght 


of above once or twice in a year, and the ladies in general appeared at it dreſs- 
ed in cloſe caps like their grandmothers; for ſeveral years paſt there has been, 
during the winter ſeaſon, a monthly concert of Italian and Scotch muſic, per- 
formed by the gentlemen of the place, and followed by a dance, welhattended, 
and preſenting a company of ladies and gentlemen dreſſed in the modern fa- 
ſhion, Entertainments of the ſame kind are ſometimes given in ſummer; 
one in particular on the 19th of June, kept as an anniverſary in honour 
of St Margaret, Malcolm Canmore's Queen, to whoſe munificence perhaps 


Forfar was much indebted. Buchannan Nyles her, Lectifſima et 5ingulars 


fictate Femina; and aſcribes many of the beſt acts of her huſband's reign to 
the influence of her picty and prudence, particularly the abrogation of Exe- 
nus“ law of infamous memory. Tradition celebrates her attention to the 
200d inſtruction of the young women in Forfar, and it is ſaid it was the law of 
her table, that none ſhould drink after dinner who did not wait the giving of 
thanks, and hence the phraſe through Scotland of the grace drink. Theſe 
feſtive ſcenes are in general enjoyed at little expence, and have contributed 


not a little to cultivate the manners, and to promote the harmony of this 
ſociety. | 
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is now imported in pipes, and is a very common drink at private 


as well as at public entertainments. Porter, which, about ther 
20 years ago was ſcarcely known, is now brought from Lon- of fl 
don in great quantities and is becoming a common beverage wor 
with the loweſt of the people. Table beer is ſeldom made fort 
by private families, but by the brewers in the town, who are are 
a flouriſhing claſs of men; from 1600 to 2000 bolls of malt in t. 
are conſumed annually, but the conſumpt of this article is lef- ade, 
ſened ſince the introduction of porter. | {hal 
Superfine cloths, and all kinds of cotton, cloth and many o. for 
ther articles formerly got from Dundee, are now to be had in whi 
plenty in many ſhops in Forfar. ver! 
Dundee is the neareſt ſea- port town, and with which Forfar of 
has moſt frequent intercouſe, but it alſo carries on a trade this 
with Arbroath and Montroſe. The communication with all ſuc] 
| theſe places will be greatly facilitated when the turnpike roads exp 
leading to them are finiſhed. The turnpike act for this coun- ver, 
ty commenced in June 1789, and the roads to Dundee and mer 
Arbroath are now nearly completed. Though the popular cre: 
prejudice was at firſt againſt them, every one begins to ſee his anc 
intereſt in them now, ſince as much can be drawn by one horſe f 
as could formerly have been done with two, and the toll exi- of { 
gible for a one horſe cart per day from Forfar to Arbroath or are 
Dundee, is no more than 444. on either road. The turnpike road nei 
from Forfar to Perth is likewiſe in great forwardneſs, and will an 
ſoon be compleated, to the general improvement of the eſtates of 
through which it paſſes and the towns to and from which it thi 
leads. ? a ( 
One great drawback on the property of Forfar is the ſcar- | 
city of fuel. Peats have indeed for ſeveral years paſt been ob- lik 
tained from the lands gained by draining the loch of Forfar; bw 


theſe are now nearly exhauſted, and a new moſs has been 0- 


pened by the draining Loch-Reſtenet, which, in its turn, 3 
F few 
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ſew years will ſee to an end: at any rate the peats got from 
hence, though a convenient, are by no means a cheap article 
of fuel; for the poor man, could he afford the money all at once, 
would be much cheaper, and if cheaper he muſt be more com- 
fortable, with coal. A conſiderable quantity of thriving firs | 
are riſing on the town's property, and on ſome of the eſtates 
in the neighbourhood ; but their number ſeems by no means 
adequate to the probable demand for firing, when the moles 
{hall be exhauſted; ſo that the community's ſole dependence 
for this article, at ſome future period, will be on coal, 
which at preſent is obtained from Arbroath and Dundee, at a 
very great expence, not leſs than from gs. to 108. 6d. per boll 
of 70 ſtone Dutch. In ſome places of the ſlate quarries in 
this neighbourhood, ftrata of culm-ſtone have been found, 
ſuch as indicate the vicinity of coal, and they excited no little 
expectation ſome years that this uſeful foſſil might be diſco- 
vered here. Some feeble attempts towards a diſcovery were 
made by the proprietor of one of theſe quarries, and a few a- 
cres around it; but his finances were unequal to the expence, 
and he met with no ſupport from the public. 

There are few places within the royalty, in which a quarry 
of ſome kind may not eaſily be found, ſo that both [tone and ſlate 
are comparatively cheap ; but the expence of lime and wood, 
neither of which can be had but from the ſea port towns or 
an equal diſtance, will probably continue, with the high price 
of fuel, to obſtruct in ſome meaſure the growing proſperity of 
this burgh, till wealth and the ſpirit of enterprize ſhall open 
a communication by water between it and the ſea, 

In ſpite of theſe diſadvantages, however, Forfar is, and i 18 
likely to continue, a thriving place; ſituated in the centre of a 
well cultivated county, the ſeat of the court of juſtice, the 
members of which at a moderate computation bring L. 1500 

Vol. VI, 1 3* U. | a 
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a year to the town; the place of reſort for the free-holders, 
not only for tranſacting the buſineſs of the country, but for 
the enjoyment of ſociety in clubs, aſſemblies, &c. laying on a 
great road through the kingdom, and open by the turnpikes to 
a ready intercourſe with all her neighbours, poſſeſſed alſo of 
ſeveral ſubſtantial manufactures, conducted by men of ſpirit 
and induſtry, who daily ſtretching out new paths of art and 
commerce, ſhe muſt riſe, in the nature of things, to greater 
eminence than ſhe has yet attained. 

Many things doubtleſs are neceſſary to the accompliſhment 
of this defirable end. A well regulated police, and the ſup. 
preſhon of a multiplicity of ale-houſes, ſo dangerous to the 
morals of the people, are particularly requiſite. The clearing 
and lighting of the ſtreets, and the introduction of water in 
pipes, are alſo objects worthy of attention, to which, it is hop- 
ed, in time, the people in power well apply their care. It 
1s alſo univerſally allowed, that nothing can contribute more 
to the civil and religious intereſts of any ſociety, than a ſacred 
attention to the education of youth. And where the funds of 
a pariſh admit of it, as well as thoſe of this diſtrict can, 
there ought to be at leaſt three eſtabliſhed ſchools, one for La- 
tin-grammar, and the other learned or foreign tongues, one for 
Engliſh ſolely, and one for writing and arithmetic. There arc 
at preſent rwo eſtabliſhed ſchools in Forfar, with tolerable ap- 
pointments, in each of which the maſter is permitted to teach 
all the branches of education promiſcuouſly, a method calcu- 
lated to perplex himſelf and obſtruct the improvement of his 
pupils. The ſchools about the middle of this century were in 
conſiderable reputation; but the town for many years paſt has 
been rather unfortunate in the appointments made to theſe 
important offices, The magiſtrates and council have, how- 
ever, of late taken ſuch meaſyres as it is hoped ſhall in fu- 
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ture ſecure the good inſtitution of youth, and . the ſchools 
to ſome degree of celebrity “. 

The church, ſituated near the centre oſ the town, has been 
rebuilt within theſe few years, on a plan calculated to contain 
2000 hearers. The fabric is elegant and commodious, but 
diſgraced by the contiguity of the old-ſteeple and ſpire, the 
battlement of which it over-tops by 12 feet at leaſt. 

The town houſe has alſo been lately rebuilt; the front in 
the market place has an agreeable effect, but the apartments 
for priſoners are dark, damp, and diſmal, almoſt excluded 
from the ſun, and the free circulation of common air; and 
the general utility of the whole fabric ſeems to have been ſa- 
crificed to the attainment of one large upper room for public 
buſineſs and amuſement. The cupola, alſo intended ſor an or- 
nament, conveys a mean idea of the genius of the architect. 
It is evident, alas ! for the unhappy priſoner too evident, the 
genius of Howard ſat not at his cow, when he meditated 
this wretched defign. 

The ſlaughter houſe, lately in the very centre of the town, 
has been very properly removed to the north fide of it; which, 
beſides ridding the place of a noiſome and dangerous incum- 
brance, muſt contribute to the health of the inhabitants. 

The air of Forfar may be ſaid in general to be ſalubrious; 
occaſional fogs ariſe from the lakes and low grounds in the 
neighbourhood, but have nothing particularly noxious in 
them. Epidemical diſtempers ſometimes appear, but they 
are not more fatal than in other neighbouring communities, 

* | 3U2 | and 


* Within theſe Fang years the manſe has been repaired at a conſiderable 
expence at two thirds of the money which would have built a commodious 
one from the foundation; and yet it is a manſe till ſtanding in need of re- 
pair; a proof among many of the inattention of heritors to their n inte- 
reſt, Were ſuch public works finiſhed ſubſtantially at once, they would coſt 
them leſs trouble and leſs expence. 
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and in general leſs ſo. On one occaſion the ſmall-pox carried 
off a great number of children, a circumſtance which may he 
expected ſome times to happen in places where the prejudice 
againſt inoculation has not ſubſided : this prejudice indeed, ag 
well as other popular errors, daily lofſes ground; and it is to 
be hoped that the ſucceſs attending the practice of this impor. 
tant diſcovery will make univerſal converts of the riſing gene- 
ration. In the caſe alluded to, the inoculated fmall pox was 
jntroduced late in the ſpring, and children who had not been 
inoculated received the infection at the commencement of the 
ſummer months, which, happening to be warmer than uſual, 
aſſiſted in ſpreading the contagion. There are many active 
lively men in Forfar between 70 and 80 years old, ſeveral up- 
wards of 80 years with all their faculties entire. One between 
go and 100, who is beginning to feel the infirmities of age; and 
there was one buried in July 1781 who had attained the age 
: of 100 


Poor. The number of poor in the town is very conſiderable; 
they are ſupported by money ariſing from lands purchafed with 
the donations of Meſſrs Robert and William Strangs men- 
tioned in the preceding note, about the year 1654, amount- 


ing to about L 9s yearly; and the money collected weekly at 
[op ag the 


. * Of the antiquities of Forfar little can be ſaid, as its charters have 
been, for upwards of a century, conſigned to oblivion by the hand of re- 
bellion and anarchy. A few trials of thoſe unhappy women called witches, 
together with the bridle with' which they were led to execution, are ſtill 
preſerved as monuments of the ſuperſtition of our fathers; and the field in 
which they ſuffered is pointed out to ſtrangers as a curioſity, 
9 Among the memorials of the good, isjuſtly reckoned a very large bell, ſent 
by Robert Strang merchant in Stockholm as a tribute of reſpect to his native 
place; and a table of donations to the poor, to which the ſaid Robert Strang , 
and his brother William contributed the priycipal ſhare. | | 
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de church door, which with the intereſts of certain ſavings in 
former times of plenty, amounts to about L. 100 yearly. Out 
of theſe ſums, beſides a monthly diſtribution of about L, 6 or 
I. 2nd occaſional ſupplies in cafes of urgent neceſſity, the 
poor are furniſhed with ſhoes, clothing, and houſe rent-— 
Since the ſcarcity in the year 1783, when oat-mea] was 208. 
per boll, through the increaſe of the number of poor and 
the riſe of proviſions, the funds which before were accummu- 
ating have been ſcarcely adequate to the expenditure; and 
new methods are now trying to render the ſupply of the induſ- 
rious poor more effeCtual, without increaſing the burden of 
the community. The fact ſeems to be, that over-grown cha- 
rity funds, are enemies to induſtry, as they encourage the idle 
and improvident, to depend upon them as a ſecurity againſt 
want in the evening of life. And ſo they will neither work 
nor ſave. For many years preceding the year 1788, proviſions 
were more eaſily obtained by the poor, than now, by the 
rreat quantities of freſh fiſh with which the market of Forfar 
was ſupplied at very reaſonable prices, by carriers who gained 
a livelyhood by bringing them almoſt daily from the ſea-port 
towns. A fupply which had its influence alfo on the price of 
meat. But ſince the year 1788 fiſh have been very ſcarce; the 


haddocks particularly have left our coaſts entirely, and one great 


article for the ſubſiſtance of the poor, as well as a luxury for 
the rich, is withdrawn. 

There is a weekly market held in Forfar every Saturday ; it. 
Is well attended, and a great deal of country bulineſs is tranſac- 
ted there. A branch of the Dundee Banking Company, and 
one of the commercial Bank Company of Aberdeen, have been 
eſtabliſhed here for theſe two or three years, and both have 
conſiderable employ *. | 

| ech e. There 
* Ik is a Gogular circumſtance is the hiſtory of this burgh that it obtained 
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There are ſeveral well frequented fairs kept on the muir ad 
joining to the town ; the cuſtom of one of them was purchaſ. 
ed ſome time ago from the Earl of Strathmore, and all make 
a conſiderable addition to the revenue of the burgh. From Mar. 
tinmas to Candlemaſs there is a weekly market on Wedneſday 
free of cuſtom, held on the ſtreet for the ſale of fat cattle; and 
during the ſced-time there is one weekly on the ſame day for 
the fale of work horſes, all of which are well frequented, and 
occaſion the ſpending a great deal of money in the town, by 
the country people who attend them . 


Surface, Soil, &c.—The Landward Pariſh preſents a leve 
proſpect to the eye, intercepted only by the hill of Balnaſhi- 
war directly to the ſouth of the town, part of which is within 
the royalty, and from the top almoſt the whole pariſh, as well 
us a great extent of country beyond it, may be ſeen at one view. 
The weſt end of this hill is the place of execution of publi 
Juſtice, and it is ſaid that it derives its name in the Gaelic, 
from the complaint of a Highland boy, following his grandfa- 
ther, who had forfeited his life to the juſtice of his country. 
The ſoil is various. To the north and ſouth it is in general light 
and thin, with a gravel bottom, as in the burgh land; about 
the middle, from the eaſt to weſt, ſpouty clay land. 


River 


an act of the Scotch Parliament, in the reign of King James VI. changing its 
weekly market day from Sunday to Friday, At what time is was changed 
from Friday to Saturday, the incumbent has not been able to learn, but 
reaſon of the change has evidently been, that Friday interfered with the gre: 
weekly market in Dundee, and that the other days in the week were kept 3 
fair days by the other towns in the ſhire. 

* It is perhaps proper to take notice of the inconvenience which ariſes to 
trading people, from the want of a proper and uniform ſtandard of weight 
and meaſures. | A pound of butter in Forfar is 24 Engliſh ounces; in Kirri- 
_ muir 3 miles diſtant it is 27 ounces, the ſame difference obtains in cheeſe, and 
-a ſimilar one in other articles. 
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Rivers and Lakes. — There are no rivers in the pariſh, and 
ſcarce any ſtream that deſerves the name of a burn. Two 
trouting-rivers Lunan and Venny, indeed take their riſe in 
this pariſh but are both inconſiderable rills in ſo far as connected 
with it. Such is the ſcarcity of water, that of 8 mills in the pa- 
iſh, fix are driven by water collected from ſmall ſprings which 
n ſummer do little execution, one is driven by wind, and 
8 another by a horſe. 

| There were before the draining, three lakes in the pariſh, 
"WI Forfar, Reſtenet, and Fithie ; all abounding in pike, perch and 
eel; and ſince a communication has been opened by a drain 
between the Loch of Forfar and the river Dean, trout of a 
conſiderable fize are ſometimes taken; but none of theſe fiſh 
have been brought to market except eels, which ſome time a- 
go were expoſed in great numbers, taken in an ark at the out- 
kt of Loch-Reſtener. 

The loch of Forfar, upwards of 20 years ago, was draig- 
ed of about 16 feet perpendicular depth of water. Aboutya 
mile in length and a quarter of a mile in breadth, of various 
depth, (from 2 to 22 feet in ſummer), ſtill remains. No 
anable land has been gained by this draining, but a very conſi- 
ey dcerable quantity of moſs and marle. A cubic yard and an half 
ol ſolid moſs is ſuppoſed to produce a cart load of peats, valu- 

ed, as they lie upon the bank, from 8d. to 16. To this the ex- 
a pence of digging, drying, and leading muſt be added to make 
the full price, and that will be little ſhort of the prime coſt. 
Thoſe who dig and dry them for ſale, uſually charge the people 
in Forfar half a crown for a ſmall cart load of dried peats laid 
down at the door. The boll of marle, conſiſting of 8 cubic 
feet, brings 8d. to the proprietor, out of which he pays 1d. for 
Upping or 14 d. for dragging; for they not only dig for the 
marle at the recovered land, but heave it from the bottom of 
the lake by a machine, ſuch as is uſed for clearing the channel 
{AE of 
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of the Thames; and this operation requires the labour of three 
men, each of whom in good weather will make from 20d. to 
2s per day. The marle is an excellent manure for the im- 
provement of waſte lands, and anſwers well in compoſt 
for moſt of the ground in this country ; the rapid improvement 
of which is to be dated from its diſcovery. It is of two 
kinds, both produced from ſhells and beth equally. good, but 
differing very materially in their conſiſtency. Both of them 
form, in a ſhort time, a dry and apparently ſolid maſs, and one 


ſpecics continues ſo, though carried to a diſtance, like flacked } 


lime; the other by agitation of the carriage becomes in a man- 
mer liquid, and cannot without a very cloſe cart be conveyed 
to any conſiderable diſtance. 

The draining of the lake coſt Lord Strathmore about 
L. zoo, and it has yielded him ſrom L. 500 to L. 700 per an- 
num, but both the moſs and the marle are now nearly exhaul- 
ted; and ſome years hence, perhaps, the drain being neglec- 
ted, the loch may again riſe to its antient boundaries “. 

| = Lock 

Before this loch was drained, and near the north fide of it, there was an 
artificial iſland compoſed of large piles of oak and looſe ſtones, with a ſtratum 
of earth above, on which are planted ſome aſpin and ſloe trees, ſuppoſed to 
have been a place of religious retirement for Queen Margaret, This now 
forms a very curious peninſula. The veſtiges of à building, probably a place 
of worſhip, are ſtill to be ſeen. And it is likely there might be ſome accom- 
modation too for the occaſional reſidence of the prieſt of the place, as the re- 
mains of an oven were diſcernible not many years ago, and alſo ſomething of 
the furniture of a pleaſure garden. It appears that the loch has at ſome pe- 
riod ſurrounded the rifing ground called the manor, and the adjacent hill on 
which the caſtle of Forfar ſtood z which hill is not, as the authors of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica ſuppaſe, artificial, but a congeſtum of ſand and fat clay, 
evidently diſpoſed in various irregular ſtrata by the hand of nature. Beſides 
the fiſh above mentioned, the loch is frequented by water fowl of various kinds 
and in the months of July and Anguſt. About ſun ſet it is infeſted, or rather 
fiſhers upon it are plagued, by flies of the gnat kind, which faſten in great 


-numbers on gvery part of their clothes, and leaving their ſkins, fly off portive ® 
; | jrow 
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Loch Reſtenet, the property of George Dempſter Eſy. of 
Dunnichen, has been lately drained. The extent of ground 
recovered does not exceed 200 acres, yet the value of the 
moſs and marle has been computed at above L. 50,000. In- 
deed the marle is ſuppoſed to be inexhauſtible. Upon the S. 
W. fide of this lake, and almoſt ſurrounded by it, ſtood the pris 
ory and the pariſh church, the ruins of which ſtill remain. There 
alſo ſtanding in a pretty entire ſlate, a very neat ſteeple 
ind ſpire built of ſtone and run-lime with a ſort of finecring of 
poliſhed aſher. This is ſaid to have been a dependency of the 
monaſtery of Jedburgh, where their valuable papers and ef- 
fects were kept, as a place of ſafety from the depredations of 
the Engliſh borderers “. 

Loch-Fithie, a little to the S. of Loch-Reſtenet, a beauti- 
ful little ſheet of water is alſo the property of George Demp- 
ter Eſq.— It has little, if any, either of moſs or marle in it, 
but abounds in pike and perch. It is about a mile in circum- 
ference, of various breadths, and ſurrounded by a beautiful riſing 
bank, which conceals the proſpect of the lake till one comes 
juſt upon it, and heightens the delight of the wanderer with 
unexpected pleaſure. The banks are adorned with common firs» 
urch and ſpruce trees, in ſome places agreeably intermixed and 
vell ſtocked with ſinging birds. Every thing in this ſpot con- 

Vor. VI. 3 & ſpires 


om a priſon, The incumbent has often returned home, covered with their 
ſpolia opima, after receiving no little entertainment from obſerving their me- 
thod of diſengaging themſelves, which overbalanced the annoyance received 
tom their buzzing. 


* In this neighbourhood, and probably in the adjoining muir, in which 
there are the veſtiges of a camp by ſome ſuppoſed to be Roman, Buchanan 
relates, that a bloody but indeciſive battle was fought, about the year 830, 
between Feredith the Pictiſn Uſurper, and Alpin King of the Scotch. Seve- 
al large ſtones, ſuch as are uſually found in Scotland commemorative of ſimilar 
"Tents, are ſtill ſtanding, though without any inſcription, not far from the 
lippoſed field of battle, | 
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pires to form a pleaſing retreat for the contemplative or the 
gay. Its worthy owner has lately erected a handſome cot- 
tage after an Eaſt-· Indian model, for the enjoyment of a ſym. 
mer - day with his friends. 


Woods, Rent, &c. On ſeveral eſtates in the pariſh, as well 
as on the property of the burgh, are thriving plantations of fir 
from 20 to 3o years old, and it is generally ſuppoſed that an 
acre of thriving fir trees 30 years old, would bring its proprie- 


tor at leaſt 20s. for every year of its growth, after paying all | 


expences. This is certainly turning waſte lands {and ſuch in 
general are the lands on which fir thrive beſt here) to very 
good account ; beſides that by the annual ſhedding of the leaves 
the ſoil is enriched, and rendered fitter for the purpoſes of a- 
griculture when the woods are cut down.—There are 10 he- 
ritors in the pariſh, of whom 4 reſide; and there is beſides a 
ſmall eſtate belonging to the poor of the burgh. The valued 
rent of the whole pariſh is L. 2587 : 19 Scotch, and the real 
rent is probably about as much ſterling “. 

There are 3 large farms which bring about L. 200 of rent 
and upwards, three that give about L. 100, 11 or 12 from 
L. 40 to L. 100 and the reſt are ſmall poſſeſſions occupied in 
general by weavers and other artiſts z for weavers in the coun- 
try part of the pariſh, as well as in the town, form the moſt 
conſiderable body of labourers. A weaver in the country, in 
general, has as much hnd as will maintain a cow or two, and 
ſometimes a horſe, throughout the year; and on molt eſtates 
in the pariſh, are little villages peopled chiefly by tenants 
of this defcriptiorts who join their horſes together to form 2 

plough. 


* There is a conſiderable part of the landward varich actually within the 
royalty, the property of the community or of individuals who have feued 
from it, and conſequently 1 not comprehended i in the above ſtatement and va: 
juation of the county lands. 


ons 


of Forfar. sit 
ough. The Ea of weavers in the country in 1791 was 
155» 

The mode of cultivation after ley is, in general, 1ſt, a crop of 
cats 3 2dly, lint or oats ; 3dly, barley with dung; 4thly, turnips 
or ſome other green crop; and 5thly, barley with graſs ſeeds, 
which remain four or five years under hay and paſture. This 
practice differs, however, with ſoil and ſeaſon and other cir- 
cumſtances, and can hardly be obſerved by the tackſmen of 
ſmall pendicles, though every one of them has a part of his 
ſmall poſſeſſion in graſs, turaips and potatoes, which laſt is 
much cultivated throughout all the pariſh, and forms anexcellent 
ſuccedaneum for meal and a ſtanding diſh on the tables of 
the rich and the poor. 

The lands in general will yield from the fifth to the ſeventh 
return, Harveſt is ſeldom reaped within three months aftet 
ſowing, and in ſome years, particularly in the ſouth part of the 
pariſh, which is very wet, it is much later. Agriculture, 
however, in its improvements, is keeping pace in this part of 
the country with manufaQures. The fields are regularly laid 
oat, incloſures are multiplying, and rents are double and tre- 
ble what they were twenty or thirty years ago. One farm in 
particular, which let for a leaſe of 30 years at about L. 5o, has 
lately been let at between L. 300 and L. 499, and is ſtill 


thought a good bargain “. | 

IA 2 Population 

On ſome of the eſtates in the pariſh, the exation of bondage-ſervice is 
ſtill in uſe ; and beſides the ſtipulated rent in money or grain, ſome tenants 
pay poultry and pigs, and mull leave their own work at the landlord's call, to 
aſliſt in ploughing, harrowing, cutting the corn, caſting peats/driving coal and 
other errands and carriages, in hay time and harveſt, and at any other time of 
the year. This is indeed agreeable to bargain, and the number of theſe ſer- 
ces is uſually ſpecified and valued in the leaſes; but they are generally as un- 
popular as impolitic, and accordingly begin to be omitted in new contracts of 
leaſe. Mill thirlage alſo exiſts in this pariſh and is conſidered as a grievance, 
About C years ago, a principal farm ſcrvaut might have becu had ſor 35s: 
ot 
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Population Table. 
Number of ſouls in 1755, 2450 Total in the country 1174 
in 1781, 3800 Families do. — 2069 
—in 1790, 4625 Males 8 years old and up- 
— in 1791, 4712 Poards - — 
in 1792, 4756 Females, do - 4063 
Examinable perſons in the In 1792, within the roy- 
burgh in 1790 2667 alty * — 32800 
Under 8 years age, do. 785 Of theſe, examinable 2925 
Total in the burgh 2452 —— under 8 years of 
Families, do. - 983 age - - 75 
Males 8 years old and up- In the landward, in 1792 956 
wards - 1252 Of theſe, examinable 965 
Females do. - 1415 under 8 years 
of age 191 
country part, in 1790, 936 Examinable perſons in 
Under 8 years of age, do. 33 communion with the 
eſtabliſhed 


Examinable perſons in the 


or 40s. the half year, and a woman for 40d. beſides her harveſt fee. Now 
many men ſervants receive L. 12 ſterling per annum, and few or none leſs thas 
L. 7; and women ſervants have from L. 3 to L. 4 a year with a lippie of lint 
ground, or ſome equivalent called borntices. A man for the harveſt demanded 
formerly half a guinea, now he aſks from 30s. to 40s, and is ſometimes in- 
treated to take more. A female ſhearer formerly received from 8s. to 108. 
now 20s. and upwards. Male ſervants in agriculture, beſides their wages, get 
victuals, or two pecks of meal a-week in lieu thereof, with milk which 
they call ſap. Cottars generaly receive from L. 3 to L. 7 a year, with 
a houſe and garden, and maintenance of a cow throughout the year. On this 


ſcanty proviſion they live comfortably, and raife numerons families without 


burdening the public. A family of nine children has been reared by a labour» 


er of this deſcription without any public aid, The cottar cats at his maſter's 
table, or has meal in lieu of this advantage. From 20 to 30s a year are givel 
to a boy, from 10 to 14 years of age; to tend the cattle og to drive the plough. 

A conſiderable part of what is called the country pariſh is actually within 
the royalty; and there art : Joe noules ſuproſed to be in town, which are 


built on county lands. 155 


of Forfar. $33 
eſtabliſned church, at Examinable perſons of the 


Whitſunday 1790, a- Epiſcopal perſuaſion a- 

bout - - 3213 bout - - 240 
Annual number of com- Do. oftheSeceſſion about 1 50 

municants about 1800 

Baptiſed. Married. Buried. 

In 1660, 41 26 — 
In 1755, 68 — 51 
In 1782, 141 43 81 
In 1739, 143 45 51 
In 1790, 147 34 107* 


From the preceding ſtatement of the population, it would 
zppear that Forfar ought to be a collegiate charge. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations. —'The poor in the country pa- 
riſh are few, only about 8 or 10 very old or diſeaſed indivi- 
duals claim the aid of the funds, and they are well ſupplied at 
their houſes out of the weekly collections at the church, and 
the intereſt of accumulated collections in former years of 
plenty.— They have alſo a few acres of land, purchaſed by 
ſuch contributions, as a reſerve againſt years of ſcarcity. All 
the above amount to more than L. 430 ſterling. There is not 
a beggar in the country pariſh, and only about five or fix be- 
longing to the town, who are furniſhed by the kirk treaſurer 
with a permiſhon-ticket, to diſtinguith them from ſtrangers 
and vagrants. 

About half a century ago the population of the town and 
country pariſh ſeems to have been nearly equal, the difpropor- 
tion between them now will appear from the foregoing table. 
— There has been little alteration in the number of landward 
pariſhioners ſince the year 1781, though during that period 

q there 


The great increaſe of burials in 1790, was occaſioned by the ravages or 


the ſmall-pox * 
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there is an addition of near 1000 inhabitants to the town. The 
chief cauſes of this increaſe have been already pointed out, 

The inhabitants of both town and country ſhare alike the 
praiſe of induſtry, economy, and hoſpitality. If fewer inſtances 
of intemperance, impurity, and prodigality appear in the coun- 
try than in the town in proportion to the number in each, it is 
perhaps chiefly, becauſe ſimplicity of manners is leſs liable to 
corruption in the former than in the latter, from a multiplicity 
of low ale-houſes, theſe ſeminaries of impiety and diſſipation. 
The farmers and manufacturers in the former, however, have 
experienced a change in their dreſs and expenditure as percep- 
tible as what has taken place among the inhabitants of the 
burgh. | 

The pariſhioners are in general attached to the religious e- 
ſtabliſhment of the kingdom. A ſmall ſociety of Epiſcopalians 
and another of Seceders form the ſum of the ſectaries. A ſpi- 
rit of enquity and a taſte for reading is ſpringing up, and po- 
pular ſuperſtitions begin to hide their heads. The ſub- 
fcriptions to the Encyclopedia Britannica, the Bee, and ſeveral 
periodical and. other publications, ſcientific, religious, moral 
and political, are more numerous of late than could well have 
been expected; and they already ſhed an evident luſtre on the 
converſation of many. 

The preſbytery of Forfar was disjoined from Dundee by an 
act oſ the provincial ſynod of Angus and Mearns, dated Ar- 
broath, 19th April 1717, and the members held their firſt 
meeting by appointment at Forfar on iſt May following. 

The ſtipend, as augmented in 1785, is L. 24: 15: 9d. in 
money, and 31 bolls 2 pecks of meal, making, at the ordinary 
converſion, L. 100 neat, L. 5 for communion element money, 
with a houſe and garden, and a glebe conſiſting of about 7 a- 
cres.—The new church was opened ſor public worſhip on the 
gth day of January 1994.—-The oldeſt date upon the manſe 
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(COUNTY AND PRESBYTERY OF HADDINGTON, sr- 
NOD OF LOTHIAN AND TWEEDDALE.) 


By the Rev. DR. GeorGe BARcLAY or MippLR rox“. 


Extent and Population. 


ADDINGTON, the county town of Eaſt Lothian, is 
ſituated about 17 miles eaſt from Edinburgh, and is 

the firſt ſtage on the great poſt road from thence to London. 
The word Haddington ſeems evidently to be of Saxon origin. 
The greateſt extent of the pariſh is 6 miles from E. to W. and 
about the ſame length from 8. to N. The river Tyne runs 
through it from E. to W. and nearly divides it into twoequalparts. 
It contains about 12,000 acres of land, and 3915 inhabitants; 


of theſe 2055 reſide in the burgh of Haddiogton, 512 in the 


ſuburbs called Nungate and Giffordgate, and 1348 in the 
country. The pariſh was more populous. about the end of 
- | wo laſt 


* This account is abridged from a very complete, intelligent, and ſatisfacto- 
ry hiſtory of Haddington pariſh, publiſhed in the firſt volume of the Tranſac- 
tions of the Society of Antiquaries in Scotland, page 40. Some additional 


obſervations, communicated by the fame. author, are incorporated with the 
original account, 
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laſt century than at preſent. It appears from the regiſter of 
baptiſms, that the number of births, taking them at an average 
for 7 years preceeding 1684, amounted annually to 199, which 
ſuppoſes a population of about Go inhabitants. This de- 
cline of population is chiefly to be aſcribed to the engroſſing 
of farms, for it is an undoubted fact that the inhabitants of 
the town have increaſed within the laſt 40 years. The return 
to Dr. Webſter in 1755, however, amounting only to 3975 
ſouls, it would appear, that the total decreaſe, ſince that pe. 
riod, has not been conſiderable. It is farther to be remarked, 
that in 1692 the pariſh of Gladſmuir was etected, which was 
made up of lands taken from the pariſhes of Haddington, Tra- 
nent, and Aberlady, and that the lands taken from Haddington 
now contains from 500 to 600 ſouls, 


Soil, Rent, &c. The weſtern part of the pariſh conſiſts of 
a large tract of muiriſh ground of about 1000 acres, called 
Gladſmuir, formerly poſſeſſed by the burgh as a commonty. 
The rulers of the burgh were adviſed about 60 years ago to 
incloſe and plant it, and had they done ſo it muſt have yield- 
ed a conſiderable revenue; but inſtead of complying with this 
advice, it was feued out in ſmall parcels to favourite citizens, 
who after all were generally loſers by their grants; for after 
expending a good deal of money in incloſing, liming &c. the 
lands for the moſt part proved ſterile and unproductive. On 
the failure of the original feuars, great part of the commonty 
has been acquired by Mr. Buchan of Letham, who has plant- 


ed many acres of it with oak, fir, birch, &c. which are in gene- | 


ral in a thriving condition, and in a few years will be of great va- 
lue. The barony of Byres has always beeneſteemed oneof the fin- 
eſt eſtates of its extent in the whole county, it pertained for ma- 
ny centuries to a noble family of the name of Lindfay, anceſtors 


to the preſent Earl of Crawford, from whom it was acquired 
| | about 


Haddington. 837 


about the beginning of the laſt century by the Earl of Hadding- 
ton, and is now the property of the Earl of Hopetoun. 'The Park 
of Leithington contains about 400 acres, formerly ſurrounded 
with a ſtone wall 12 feet in height, the work of John Duke 
of Lauderdale; and was occaſioned by the Duke of York telling 
him before his firſt journey to Scotland, that he heard there 
was not ſo much as a park in Scotland; a few years ago Lord 
Blantyre reduced the height to ſeven feet. Amisfield parks 
contain about 700 acres, and are eſteemed the beſt paſture 
grounds in the county. 

The whole of the pariſh is arable, except a few hundred a- 
cres of the ſummit of the ridge called Garleton-hills, and a- 
bout the ſame extent of woodlands on Gladſmuir and the eſ- 
tate of Coalſtown. 80 extenſive a tract as this pariſh, muſt 
naturally be ſuppoſed to be compoſed of a variety of different 
ſoils, which is the caſe. The whole diſtrict, however, is in 
a ſtate of high cultivation, and all incloſed, except a few fields 
in the neighbourhood of the burgh, which being either bur- 
gage lands, or let by the neighbouring heritors to labourers 
and other poor people, are ſometimes managed in a very flo- 
venly manner. There are 109 ploughgates of land in the pa- 
Tiſh, divided into 30 farms. The valued rent is L. 14, 645 
Scotch, and the real rent, including the lands in the natural 
poſſeſſion of the proprietors, above L. 8000 ſterling. Lands 
near the town are generally rented at L. 3 to 508. per acre, 
whilſt others of equal quality, at the diſtance of two miles from 
the burgh, do not fetch a third part of that rent. The price 
of proviſions is nearly the fame as in Edinburgh, and the price 
of labour juſt the ſame as in the neighbourhood of that city. The 
air is temperate and ſerene, conſcquently healthful; inſtances of 
longevity are frequently to be met with. A very extraordi- 
nary inſtance occured in one family, Mr, Alexander Maitland 
and Catharine Cunningham were married Auguſt. 6th 1657. 
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The ages of nine of the children of the marriage amounted tg 
no leſs than 738 years. Another thing remarkable of this 
marriage is, that the 18th year of it produced trines, and the 
z 1ſt twins. The ages of the trines amounted to 256. The 
fact is aſcertained beyond all poſſibility of doubt, for it waz 
communicated to the writer of this account by Mr Robert Keith, 


a gentleman of the ſtricteſt probity, and himſelf ſon to one of 
the trines. 


Town, —Haddington is undoubtedly a burgh of great anti- 
quity, for in a charter of Ada widow of Prince Henry, ſon 
of David I. foundreſs of the abbey, ſhe tiles Haddington meum 
burgum ; it is governed by a provoſt, two merchant bailies, one purc 


trades bailie, a dean of guild, a treaſurer, eleven merchant New 
counſellors, one trades counſellor, and ſeven deacons of crafts. in P 


The revenues of the town amount to about L. 400 per annum, eſtal 
ariſing chieſly from the rent of the mills, petty cuſtoms, ſeu and 
duties of Gladſmuir, &c. The town conſiſts of four ſteeets, ſucc 
interſecting each other nearly at right angles; the only pub- whi 


4 lic buildings belonging to the burgh of any conſequence, are 
the town houſe and ſchool houſe, the former built from a 1 
defign of the late William Adam, Eſq. in 1748, and the lat- abo 
ter, which is large and commodious, contains excellent acco- a li 


modation for boarders. 'There are two fairs held annually, mo 
one in July, and one in October, but neither of them are da 
much frequented. There is alſo a weekly market held on Sec 
Vriday, reckoned. the greateſt in Scotland for all kinds of WM anc 
grain . For ſeveral centuries paſt, a ſpecies of coarſe wool- 
ens have been manufactured here, and many weavers, parti- ma 
cularly in che Nungate, ſtill make them; but the number of hai 
perſons employed in this branch is greatly diminiſhed of late. fid 
| | During of 
* See the fiars of Eaſt Lothian, ſince 1627, Tranſactions of the Antiqua lia 
ran Secicty, vol. Iſt, page 91, 92, 93, 34, 95» 
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During the time of Cromwell's uſurpation, an Engliſh Com- 
pany, of which Colonel Stanfield was the principal perſon 
expended a very conſiderable ſum of money in eſtabliſhing a 
manufactory of fine woollen cloaths. For this purpoſe, they 
purchaſed ſome lands formerly belonging to the monaltery of 
Haddington, erected fulling mills, dying houſes, &c. and 
called the name of the place New-mills. After the reſtora- 
tion, by ſeveral Scotch acts of parliament, the Company, for 
their encouragement, were exempted from ſome taxes, and 
Colonel Stanfield had the honour of knighthood conferred. on 
him. After his death the manufactory declined, and the af- 
fairs of the Company going into diſorder, Colonel Charteris 
purchaſed their lands and houſes, and changed the name from 
Newmills to Amistield, in honour of the very antient family 
in Nithſdale, of which he was deſcended. A Company was 
eſtabliſhed in 1750 for carrying on the woollen manuſactory, 
and a large ſum was ſubſcribed ; but the trade proving un- 
ſucceſsful, the Company diffolved, and a new one formed, 
which alſo in its turn was diſſolved a few years ago. 


Religious Honfes—The- abbey of Haddington was ſituated 
about a mile to the eaſtward of the burgh, where there is ſtil! 


a little village called the abbey, but the monaſtery itſelf is al- 


moſt entirely demoliſhed. - It was founded A. D. 1178, by A- 
da mother of Malcolm IV. and William the Lion, kings of 
Scotland, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The foundreſs 
and others enriched it with many temporal lands, teinds, and 
other benefaQions. The revenues at the time of the Reſor- 
mation, as appears from many charters, as likewiſe from the 
books of aſſumption in the Advocates Library, were very con- 
ſiderable. It was ſoon after erected into a Lordſhip, in favour 
of John Maſter of Lauderdale. It was at this abbey that par- 
lament was conveened July 5th 1548, during the ſiege of 

Haddington, 
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Haddington, which gave conſent to Queen Mary's marriage 
with the Dauphin, and her education at the court of France. 

The pariſh church is a large and venerable ſtructure; it 
was formerly the church of the Franciſcan monaſtery; from 
the ſtile of architecture, it appears to have been built in the 
12th, or 12th century. Only the weſtern part is uſed for 
public worſhip; the remainder of the fabric is unroofed, and 
going faſt to ruin. The patronage of this collegiate charge is 
in the Earl of Hopetoun.—In the town is a very elegant cha- 
pel, for thoſe of the Epiſcopal communion, built A. D. 1765, 
to which the preſent Earl of Wemyſs was a very liberal ſub- 
ſcriber, having contributed in all about L. 400, nearly one 
half of the expence of the building. 

Haddington has ſuffered frequently from fire, and from 
the inundations of the 'Tyne, which in Octr. 4. 1775, roſe 17 
feet perpendicular, continued in this ſtate ſeveral hours, and 
then gradually ſubſided. 'The manſion houſe of Clerkington, 
and the beautiful Chineſe bridge over the river were imme- 
diately ſwept away. The whole ſuburb of Nungate, and 
more than half of the town were laid under water. The in- 
habitants were obliged to abandon their houſes, and take 
ſanctuary in the fields. Had it happened in the night time, 
many muſt have periſhed ; but happily no lives were loſt. 
This inundation was owing to the burſting of a water ſpout 
on Lammer muir, for the day was not very rainy. 


Stipends,—The ſtipend of the 1ſt miniſter is 48 bolls of 
wheat, 48 bolls of barley. and L. 41 : 15 : gd. Sterling of mo- 
ney, including L. 8 : 6 : 8d. for communion elements. The 
ſtipend of the ſecond miniſter is 16 bolls of wheat, 32 bolls of 
barley, and L. 50 Sterling of money. Both miniſters have 
manſes and glebes, but the firſt miniſter's glebe is but a very 
imall one, amounting only to three acres and a half. 


8 cheo U. 
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School. There is no legal parochial ſchool. The ſalaries of 
the teachers of public grammar, and Engliſh ſchools in Had- 
dington, are paid wholly by the town council out of the reve- 
nue of the burgh. The falary of the rector of the grammar 
ſchool is 400 merks Scots; and the ſalary of the maiter of the 
Engliſh ſchool, to which the office of muſic maſter is conjoĩin- 
ed, is about L. 15 Sterling. 


State of the Poor. The money expended for the mainte- 
nance of the poor is under the management of a committee of 
11; conſiſting of the two miniſters, 3 choſen annually by the 
heritors, 3 by the town council, and 3 by the kirk ſeſſion. The 
money required for this purpoſe, amounted about 40 years a- 
go, only to about L. 100 Sterling annually, of which the heri- 
tors of the landward pariſh gave L. 40 Sterling, the burgh 
L. 30 Sterling, and the kirk ſeſſion L. 30; but the expence 
has been fince gradually increaſing, and amounted lait year 
(1791) to above L. 27oSterling. The number of weekly 
penſioners is about 1 30, beſides many others who receive oe- 
caſional charity from the kirk ſeſſion. 

The increaſe of the number of poor in this place, is 
in a great degree owing to the prevailing cuſtom amongſt the 
heritors and farmers in the county preſerving no cottagers, un- 
leſs ſuch as are abſolutely neceflary ſor perſons employed in 
cultivating their farms; this drives many of the aged and in- 
firm into town, where, after a few years reſidence, they claim 
a legal maintenance. If the uumber of perſons who reſort to 
this county from the Highlands as reapers, continues to dimi- 
nith in the ſame proportion as it has done for ſeveral years 
paſt, our landholders and farmers will feel the baneſul ef- 
fects of this piece of c onomy, when it is too late. 

Roadr. 
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Roads. —The poſt road is ſupported by the money raiſed at 
the different toll bars, which are this year ſet for L. 981 Ster. 
ling. The bye roads are repaired by the ſtatute labour, un. 
der the direction of the heritors of the pariſhes where they 
are fituated. By act of parliament, the truſtees have power to 
convert the ſtatute work into money; the compoſition uſually 
taken is 20s Sterling for each ploughgate of land, and 18 6d 
from each houſcholder who poſſeſſes a heuſe not under 208 of 
rent; but though this amounts to a very conſiderable ſum, yet 
many of the bye roads are in very bad repair, owing to the na- 
ture of the ſoil, which is generally clayey, and to the great 
ſcarcity of materials in many parts of the county. 

Miſcellaneous Obſervations. —John Knox, the famous refor- 
mer, was a native of Haddington ; the houſe in the Gifford- 
gate, in which he was born, ſtill remains. The illuſtrious fa- 
mily of Maitland was for many ages ſeared at Leithington, in 
this pariſh, where the famous Duke of Lauderdale was born 
in 1616; ſeveral of that family are interred in Haddington 
church, particularly John Maitland, baron of Thirlſtane, Lord 
High Chancellor of Scotland, whoſe monument is graced 
with an epitaph, compoſed by his royal maſter James VI. 
Amisfield houſe, in this pariſh, the property of the Earl of 
Wemyſs, is a capital modern building, the body is 10g feet in 
length by 77 in depth ; the gallery contains many fine paint- 
ings, ſome of them by the firſt maſters ; particularly Ver- 
tumnus and Pomona, by Rubens, for which the proprietor 
has been offered 800 guineas *. 


see a catalogue of all theſe paintings, Tranſactions of the Antiquarian 


Socicty, vol. iſt, p. 77.—84. | 
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NUMBER IIV. 


PARISH OF UPHALL. 


(COUNTY AND PRESBYTERY OF LINLITHGOW, SYNOD 
OF LOTHIAN AND TWEEDDALE®*,) 


Population and Agriculture. 

L dans, pariſh of Strathbrok or Uphall+, contains 3120 Scotch, 
or 39224 Britiſh ſtatute acres. The return to Dr. 
Webſter from hence in 1755 was 690 ſouls. The number of 
inhabitants in 1778, by an actual numeration, amounted to 
583; and in 1781 to 600, and ſeems likely to increaſe. The 
ſoil is in general a rich mouldering clay on a tilly bot- 
tom; but the lower fields are covered with ſome inches of rich 
loam, or intermixed with it. 178 acres are planted with fir, 
oak, ſpruce and larix. About 60 acres require a four horſe 
plough, and there are 45 ploughs of this ſort in the pariſh. 
No longer ago than 1768 much of it was divided in the baneful 
| way 


* Abridged from the 2ccount of that-pariſh, by the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Buchan, in the 1ſt volume of the Tranſactions of the Society of Antiquaries in 
Scotland, p. 139,.—155. 

} Stratbbrok evidently is a Celtic name, denoting the valley of badgers or 
brocks; Uphall or Ophall ſignifies in the Gaelic an orchard, but may be refer- 
red alſo to a Saxon origin, Uphall or hill. Dromeſborlan in this pariſh, ſigni- 
lies in the Gaelic, either the ridgey field lying near the riſing moſs, or, accord- 
ing te the laird of Macfarlane, the field of the riſing muſic, 
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way of runrig. Very little ſummer fallow was practiſed; Üſtill leſa 
of artificial graſſes ſown; incloſing neither practiſed nor ap- 
proved of by the huſbandmen; and the general ſtate of agri- 
culture lower than one could have imagined ſo near a great 
City ſuch as Edinburgh, from which the medium diſtance is 
no more than 11 meaſured miles. The method Lord Buchan 
took of introducing a better method, was giving leaſes for 19 
years, putting an end to runrig, ſhowing examples of ſummer 
fallow, ſtraighting ridges, cleaning, artificial graſſes, rolling 
of graſs ſeeds, and barley ſtirr, incloſing, draining; all theſe 
are now practiſed by the huſbandmen more or leſs, and they 
have taſted the fruits of it. The endurance of leaſes now are 
38 and 31 years for incloſing, and 19 or 21 where already in- 
cloſed ; a good deal of wheat is grown in the pariſh, and it is | 
very fit for that grain; the barley alſo and the beans are ex- 
cellent; the foil is rather too wet and ſtrong for turnip and 
peaſe. | 


Rent.—The beſt incloſed land lets for 308. an acre, good 
incloſed land 258. an acre overhead, middling unincloſed land 
258. the worſt 85s. and gs. excluding muir, of which there is 
not above 40 or 50 acres. The valued rent of the pariſh is 
L. 4262 Scotch, 


Sheep, Exports, Cc. Sheep are not much in uſe, becauſe 
there are few ſtone fences, and the plantations are young. 
Oxen are not ſo much uſed as formerly, nor as much as they 
ought to be. The nearneſs of the pariſh to Edinburgh occa- 
fioning much cart work, and oxen not being ſo fit for that 
ſort of labour. Large quantities of milk, butter, eggs and 
poultry are carried into that city; and, what is remarkable, 


it is but lately ſince the people fell upon the expedient of uſing 
A 


of Uphall. $45 


4 ſingle horſe cart, inſtead of a carrier's horſe, which is a ſav- 
ing of 30 per cent. 


Villages, c. Broxburn, ſo called from the rivulet of dia- 
name, the only village in the pariſh, is now on the increaſe, 
and is let out on building leaſes of 99 years, at the rate of L. 3:4 
per acre. Here is an annual fair in Augult. Timber is ſcarce, 
and conſequently dear; the Scottiſh pine does not thrive ſo 
well as the oak, aſh, and beech. The great willow thrives 
wonderfully, and is an uſeful tree for many country purpoſes. 


Roads. —The high roads are ſupported by the ſtatute labour 
and ſubſcription; the ſtatute labour amounts to 1 5s. per plough; 
2t an average a plough pays L.45 of rent. The materials for the 
roads are a ſpecies of baſalt rock, which runs in a ridge from 
N. W. to S. E. in the pariſh, and is excellent for that pur- 
poſe. A chain of good road may be formed and laid 24 feet 
broad for about 24s. and finiſhed off at 288 


1inerals.—In the pariſh are a colliery, two free ſtone quar- 
ries, many ſeams of ironſtone, one above and one below two 
ſeams of coal; two lime quarries, but not wrought at preſents 
whin-ſtone, baſalts, flate-ſtone, ſome coarſe fullers earth, pot- 
ters-clay, brick-clay, coarſe red chalk, ſtone marle, and ſmall 
quantities of ſhell-marle. The coal is of excellent quality, rai- 
led at a moderate expence, and ſold at 58. and 6s, per ton: 
From 10 to 12 pickmen are employed in this colliery. 
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NUMBER LV. 


PARISH OF ABERLADY. 


(COUNTY AND PRESBYTERY OF HADDINGTON, $Y-= 
NOD OF LOTHIAN AND TWEEDALE. ) 


Situations 


Avzzavy church ſtands near the ſhore, about 15 
miles eaſt of Edinburgh. The pariſh is bounded on the N. W. 
by the ſea, on the 8. by Gladſmuir and Haddington, and on 
the E. by Haddington and Dirleton pariſhes, being ſepara- 
ted from the laſt by the water of Peffer, which falls into A- 
berlady bay at Luffneſs point. From this point the whole bay 
between Aberlady and Gulan ſhores is left dry at low water 
for near two miles. At ſpring tides, veſſels of 60 or 70 tons 
may come up the Peffer to within a few hundred yards of 
Aberlady, and lie perfectly ſafe upon a ſoft clay bottom, if 
properly ſecured by anchors againſt the N. E. wind. Along 
the ſhore from Aberlady to the weſtmoſt part of the pariſh, 
runs a track or border of links or ſandy ground, of con- 
fiderable breadth, abounding with rabbits. 


Sei! 


* Abridged from the Topographical Deſcription of that pariſh, by the Rev. 
Dr. Neil Roy, in the firſt volume of the Tranſactions of the Antiquaries in 
gcotland, page 312—522. 
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Soil and Surface. Within this border, for a confiderable way, 
the ſoil is, for the moſt part light, with a mixture of loam ; 
but the middle part of the pariſh, almoſt from the E. to the 
W. extremity of it is generally poor, flat, ſandy, and partly 
liable to be flooded during heavy rains. From this flat, the 
ground riſes gradually toward the S. being part of that fertile 
bank of land which extends from Fawſyde to Whitekirk. 
The landed property of this pariſh, excluſive of a {mall part of 
Redhouſe, is divided into four baronies, Aberlady, * 
Balncrieff, Luffneſs. 


Population. — The whole of that landed property, excluſive 
of ſome incloſures about the houſes of Balncrieff and Goſ- 
ford, and a few acres belonging to feuars in Aberlady, is poſ- 
ſeſſed by eight farmers. The farms are large, which is un- 
friendly to population. The village of Gosford is entirely de- 
ſtroyed, and that of Balnerieff falling into decay. The return to 
Dr. Webſter in 1755, however, was only 739 ſouls. By an 
accurate enquiry very lately made, from houſe to houſe, the 
number of ſouls was found to be preciſely 800, of which 
number 386 were in the village of Aberlady. At an average 
of births and marriages for the laſt 25 years, there have been 
exactly 4 births to each marriage. 


Parochial Fund. — There are no charity funds or mortified 
money in the pariſh, except 1600 merks by Sir Peter Wedder- 
burn of Gosford ; the yearly intereſt of which is ordered to be 
paid to backgone tenants, and others on theſe lands. The 
poor, who are not very numerous, are ſupported by the week- 
ly colleCtions at the church doors, aided occaſionally by a vo- 
luntary parochial aſſeſſment, of which the tenants pay one 
half, Theſe aſſeſſments have been ſo moderate, that for 21 


342 years 
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years paſt, the heritors have contributed, at an average no 
more than L. 1 : 78. annually. 1.708 


Miſcellaneous Obſervotions.—The valued rent of the pariſh, 
amounts to L. 7445: 6: 8d. Scotch—The old church of A. 
berlady was a diſgrace to the pariſh; it meaſured 100 feet in 
length, by 162 feet in breadth, and was betwixt lo and 11 
feet in height; the walls were partly built of mud, and the (es 
floor was ſome fect lower than the ſurface of the ground 
without. In 1773 the heritors built a very commodious 
church, adjoining to which are two ailes, in one of which is 
a monument to the memory of Lady North and Grey, wife 
of Patrick Lord Elibank, with an inſcription compoſed by his 
Lordſhip, who was proprictor of Balncrieff, the moſt exten- 
five barony in the pariſh. The Earl of Portmore is patron. 
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(PRESBYTERY OF BIGGAR, SYNOD OF LOTHIAN AND 
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Name. 5 


HIS pariſh conſiſts of two baronies, Lamington and 

Wandel. The firſt belonging to Lady Roſs Baillie, 
and the other to Lord Douglas of Douglas; and both preſent 
to the kirk of Lamington, to which Wandel is annexed. 
Lamington is perhaps contracted for Lambington, a place of 
paſture for ſheep on hills extending long and wide; or where 
was antiently a fair for lambs, which may have given riſe to 
its name. And Wandel, may be put for Wandale ; wan fig- 
nifying pale or languid, and 'dale, a valley; and the place 
exactly anſwers to that name. As for inſtance Wandel mill, 
it being obſcured, hidden, and ſcarcely ſcen from the high way. 
The preſent farmer has built a new houſe conſpicuous at firſt 
glance of the eye. And there are in it two or three other farm 
houſes, not in concealed and hollow places as formerly, but 
in ſuch as are in full view, according to the modern taſte.— 
We differ from our forefathers in this, as in other reſpects. 
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We chuſe for our habitation an high and open place, and in 
which there is much free air; whereas they preferred a cloſe 
and confined place, and low in ſituation. Thus the old manſe 
or clergyman's houſe in Lamington, was lower and nearer the 
burn running through the town, than it is now ; hence it may 
be taken for granted, that they of old were for the moſt part, if 
not always, more healthful than we now are; and of courſe, 
did not ſo much mind and perceive the want of the free air, 
as we do. 


Extent, Rivers, &c.—The extent of this pariſh is about 9 
miles in length, meaſuring it as lying on the Clyde, and ſup- 
poſed to be between 3 or 4 miles in breadth, taking the adja- 
cent hills into the account. Its form reſembles a rectangle, or 
oblong figure, whoſe oppoſite ſides are equal.——The pariſh is 
ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the Clyde and bordering on it. 

This river Clyde which gives name to Clydeſdale, takes its 
riſe from an hill called Clydeſlaw in the pariſh of Crawford, 
and about g or 10 miles diſtant from Cold Chapel at the head 
of this pariſh. There are 10 burns or rivulets in the pariſh, 
6 in Wandel, and 4 in Lamington.— There may be ſeveral mi- 
neral waters of great uſe, if found out. One attributed to a 
ſaint, is called St. Innian's Well, and lies a little above the 
town of Lamington. It is ſaid that flate is found in the hills 
of Lamington; and ſome years ago, ſearch was made for coal 
about Hartſide in Wandel, but failed in the trial. In the ſame 
place alſo, lead was ſought for, but the attempt did not ſucceeds 


Woods, Ee. — There were antiently many woods i in this pa- 
riſh, not only about Lamington and in the mains, but alſo about 
Wandel, and in Woodend, or Devonſhaw, and downwards 
to Hartſide and Brachead, or Devonſhaw hill, which grew all 
the way up the bank. of the Clyde, for the ſpace of 2 miles 


or 
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or more. Devonſhaw is the ſame with Woodend in the 
Celtic. And Hartſide may be ſo named from Harts, which 
animals may have been formerly plentiful in the woods, which 
then abounded. The trees now remaining in Lamington, there 
being few or none in Wandel, are principally the beech, aſh, 
elm, alder, plane, and fir. There are no thorn hedges here 
except in the glebes of Wandel and Lamington, in the ridges 
adjoining to the latter in the high road below Loanhead, and 
about yards and gardens. For this neglect two reaſons are 
giren, firſt, that the hedges gather flocks of birds, to eat up 
the grain; and ſecondy, that when the grounds are incloſed 
there is not ſo much open air, to wind their corn after it is cut 
down, and to make it ready to be led into the barn yard, in a 
country like this, incompaſſed about with hills and high 
grounds, and conſequently liable to wet weather“. 

There is a beautiful and pleaſant ſpot of ground ſituated 
on the Clyde, at Whitchill, improved at a great expence, by 
drains in a long and ſtraight ditch fer about with willows about 
a mile or upwards. —— There is ſcarcely a garden, which de- 
ſerves the name, as being almoſt without flowers, and having 
little or no fruits excepting gooſeberries, currants, and black- 
berries, Not only the farm houſes have a ſmall ſpot of 


ground on which are ſet plants and herbs, but alſo every cot- 
tage almoſt has a kail yard. 


Extent, Rent, &c.—The acres in the barony of Lamington 
are about 4000; and in that of Wandel about 5090, in all 
9000. There are about 3090 of the former, and above 4000 
of the latter, in high grounds, for paſture of ſheep, in graſ- 

1 ſing 

* Theſe two reaſons ſeem to be unqueſtionably ill founded, as the hedges 

many be well pruned, and kept ſufficiently thin and low, with fome labour, 


which would be abundantly recompenſed by defending the grounds from the 
encroachment of ſheep and other cattle, to which they may be expoſed. 
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ſing which at an average, one is allowed to an acre, So that 
there are about 3000 ſheep in Lamington, and about 4000 in 
Wandel, in all 7000. And beſides the ſheep now mentioned 
there are about a ſcore of goats in Cowgill of Lamington, 
There are about 1000 acres of arable grounds and graſs for cat. 
tle in Lamington; and about goo in Wandel.— The rents in 
both baronies are nearly equal, between L. 700 and L. 800 each. 


Sheep, and Horſes. — There are only two ſorts of ſheep, the 
ſhort and the long, the former, our own breed, are thought to 
agree beſt with our hills and high ground. The ſtore- farmers 
ſtill ſmear their ſheep with tar and butter in this cold and wet 
climate; and the price of it is 7s. per ſtone. There are in the 
barony of Lamington between 40 and 50 horſes, in the town 
about 10, and in the barony of Wandel about 30, in all be- 
tween 80 and 90.— There are in the barony of Lamington a- 
bout 180 cows, in Wandel about 80, and in the town zo, 
and in all about 290. 


Population Table. 
Number of ſouls in 1755 599 From 20 to 30 0 
——1792 47 — 30 t 40 34 
Under 7 years of age 79 — 40 to 50 39 
Above /; 338 — 50 to 0 - 23 


Married <- 118 — 60 to 70 27 

Widowers and widows 36 — 70 to 80 - 12 

From 1 to 7 > 79 — Zo to 90 - I 

7 to 14 - 73 — 90 to 100 - : 

14 to 20 — 58 About 100 * 3 
Millers 


* Andrew Grieve, a ſmall farmer at Brachead in Wandel, who poſſeſſes a 
few acres of ground belonging to Lord Douglas ; he is now very frail, and quite 
wearied of the world ; but ſtill retains, in a great meaſure, his mental pow 
ers and faculties in active vigour, and is a living chronicle of the holy 
ſcriptures. It is faid, that the late miaiſter of Lamington, Mr. Blinſball, 
was 100 years old and upwards. 
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Millers = - 
Weavers - - 
Smith = - - 


Cooper - - - 


2 Publick houſes 3 
4 Small merchant-ſhops = 4 
1 Eſtabliſhed church 414 
1 Burgher Seceder - r 
Wright - - - x Relief Seceders - 2 
Dyers - <«- 2 In Lamington barony 

Taylors = = »- 3 Large tenants - 8 
Huntſman - - 1 Small do. - — 14 
Shoemakers - 2 Subtenants - 6 
Midwife - - 1 In Wandel barony 
Sempſtreſſes 2 or 3 Large tenants = 4 
Carrier - — 1 


Baptiſms, Marriages, and Burials, for 8 Years preceding 1792, 


extracted from the Parifh Regiſter. 
Baptiſms. 

Males. Females. Total. Marriages. Burials. 
777) RG SY ĩ 0 
T ) 
JJC of, EN * 
JJ ⁰ SO RE · - 1 
1788 2 - 6 — 8 — 6 
—_ 2 . 
!!. ͤ RR - 9 . 8 
d—! (ß ̃ĩͤ é 

Tota 0 4% 9 - 23 ĩð[ 0 
An. av. 5 = 6 „ „ „ 3 


There are about 200 communicants in this pariſh. There 
were about 400 examinable perſons between 30 and 40 years 
Vol. VI. 4 A ago. 
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ago. The decreaſe is owing to the union of farms in the bars. 
ny of Wandel. 


Agriculture, Soil, &c,— There are here, as in other places, ſome 
good farmers. In cultivating poor ground, they make folds 
for the ſheep in the night, to enrich it with their dung; and 
there too they are milked for butter and cheeſe, the laſt of 
which is not a little prized by thoſe who know it. 

In wet grounds they make drains to carry off the water, and 
prepare it, for tillage ; and they have as good crops on it as in 
other places. In the neighbourhood of Wiſton, on the other 
ſide of the Clyde, there is plenty of lime, which ſome bring, 
and lay on ley ground that has been graſs, and as they ſay | 
reſted for 3or 4 years, on which are good crops for 2 years, but the Th 
3d. is not ſogood; andthey bring inthe ground, as they expreſs it, 
by ſowing on it now and then ryegraſs andclover, as in other parts, 
There is no ſuch thing praQtiſed here as fallowing ; but inſtead WI ge 
of that they take a crop of potatoes with the plough, which they 
think is better than dibbling and covering them with a 
ſpade. And ſome have introduced the ſowing of turnips for 
the cows, and manuring the ground. The ſoil varies; in Wl |. 
ſome parts it is dry, thin, light or gravelly, and ſhallow; in * 
ſome, wet, heavy and clayey, and in others, thick and deep. 
It is generally too ſtrong for an Engliſh plough of two horſes, 
and therefore 3 or 4 horſes, and ſometimes 2 horſes, and 2 
oxen or cows are uſually yoked in a plough.— There is here, 
as in other parts, 'a change of grain, ſuch as bear or barley, 
oats, peaſe and beans, but no wheat is raiſed. They begin * 
to ſow peaſe and oats about the middle or end of March, and ke 
beginning of April; and barley about the end of April and 2 
beginning of May, and when they have done with the former, ne 
aud before they enter upon the latter, they ſet potatoes, of oa 
which every cottage as well as farm houſe has a quantity ſuf- * 
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felent to maintain them through the winter and ſpring. The 
crops are generally late, harveſt is begun about the end of 
Auguſt or beginning of September, and it is not finiſhed till 
the middle or end of October; and ſometimes it is a week or 
wo in November, before all is cut down and brought into the 
barn- yard. The farmers are moſt afraid of rotting rains and 
nipping froſts; in conſequence of which it is here much the 
practice of ſowing early corn in the ſpring, and it is not to be 
omitted mentioning, that every ſamily ſows a quantity of 
fax or lint-ſeed. Thus a large houſe ſows a peck or an half; 
and a ſmall cap full, i. e. a forpet or fourth part of a peck *. 


Climate. The air is ſometimes moiſt, and fometimes dry. 
This being an hilly and mountainous part of the country, it is 
much expoſed to rain in the ſummer, and ſnow in the winter; 
but, notwithſtanding theſe changes, it is not a little healthful to 
the preſent inhabitants, they being accuſtomed to them. The 
climate here is generally ſharp and cold, and that becauſe the 
places toward Crawford-muir and the Lead-hills are exceed- 
ing high, and it varies in different parts as they are more or 
leſs elevated. It is ſaid, that from Cold Chapel, there is nearly 
the ſame diſtance to the fea-ports of Annan, Air, Greenock, 
and Leith; and in like manner from the town of Lamington 
to Edinburgh, Glaſgow, and Dumfries, there is nearly the 
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he ſervants here, as in the neighbouring pariſhes, have their wages al- 
moſt double of what they had twenty years ago; thus a man for half an year 
gets L. 4. and a maid L. I: Ios. A labouring man gets 8d a day, and his 
meat through the year; and at harveſt a man reaper hes rod a day, and his 
meat; and a woman reaper 8d, and her meat. Some engage for ſo much mo- 
ney during the harveſt, as a man for L I : 5s. and a woman L. x. In r, 
oat-meal was ſold at between 29s and 30s a load, —and bear at 158 a belL— 
Barley at 20d a ſtone, or thereabouts.— Bear meal at 8d a peck and peaſe 
meal at gd. But the price of grain is very precarious, 
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ſame diſtance, fo that this pariſh may be reckoned in the cer 
Tex or heart of the country. 


| Schools, Feelefiaftical State, &c.— There are 2 ſchools in this 
pariſh, one publick at Lamington, and another private at Wan. 
del; the former was new built in 1788 *,— The maſter's ſa- 
lary is only L. 100 Scotch, and what little more he may make 
by teaching. And the ſalary of the ſchool-maſter in Wandel, 
is only L. 2: 5: 64. ſterling. 

The ſtipend conſiſts of L. 43 : 12: 6d. from Wandel baro- 
ny; L. 14 : 12 : 6d. from Lamington barony ; 16 bolls of oat- 
meal; 94 bolls of bear; and in all about L. 74. Rerling in 1792. 
The glebe conſiſts of ten acres, four in Lamington, and fix 
in Wandel; and the latter lies adjacent to two parks belong- 
ing to Lady Roſs Bailie; between 6 and 7 acres are let to the 
miniſter at L. 1 : 15s. an acre. 
| There is in this pariſh no tax for the poor, their mainte- 
nance depends upon the charity of others; the collections in 
the church on the ſabbath day, before the diſmiſſing of the 
congregation 3 and on other days by baptiſms, marriages, and 


burials, by mortcloth, bell, and litter; and a little ſtock 


which the kirk-ſefſion has laid out on intereſt. — All theſe put 
together amount to but a ſmall pittance, or ſcanty allowance, 
diſtributed to each at the rate of 18d, 2s, and 2s 6d a month; 
but thoſein more diſtreſſing and neceſſitous circumſtances may, 
have ſomewhat more beſtowed upon them. 'There 1s a poors 
. 888 en | roll 


In the year 1738, there was a ſum mortiſied by the late Counteſs of Forfar 
to the kirk- ſeſſion of Lamington, to preſent a burſar to the high-ſchool and 
college of Glaſgow z—a boy born in tbe barony of Wandel, educated at the 
ſchool there, and not below eight or above ten years of age. —of which there 5 
@ vice every 13 years, and that at the expiration thereof one is to ſuccecd 
zother, if found with the above expreſs conditions and qualifications, 
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oll or rate, in which are marked their number, and every 
one's moiety or portion. There are now ꝗ on the roll. What 
a pity is it, and matter of grief to the poor, that the heritors 
do not reſide in the pariſſ !“ 


Diſeaſen. The diſeaſes incident to this parith, and moſt pre- 
ralent, are, intermitting fevers, rheumatiſm; Eryſipelas or St. 
Anthony's Fire, and the dropſy; colds and conghs are fre- 
quent here; conſumptions of late years have carried off ſeve- 
ral young perſons of both ſexes between 10 and 20 years of 
age: The ſmall pox is not now ſo dangerous as it formerly 
has been. In 1787 there were in the pariſh between 20 and 
zo inoculated; and they all recovered; and in the year 1792 
about as many; who in like manner all did well. 

: Miſcellaneous 


* There is à Roman camp at White- Hull, near Culter, at one end of. the ? 
pariſh in Lamington ; at the other end of it in Wandel, at Cold Chapel, there 
ue two Roman camps, one on the road-ſide between Cold Chapel and Little 
Gill, and the other on the Arbor-hill, ſo called, becauſe formerly it may 
have abounded with trees. At the foot of one of the hills there is a place cal- 
led Rob's Bog, which, in time of war with England, being covered over with 
ruſhes by the Scotch, and the Engliſh taking it for ſafe ground, and paſſing 
through it on horſe back at full ſpeed, fell into it, and periſhed there; the 
ſiratagem being aſcribed to Rob one of the commanders of the e army, 
the place derived its name from him. 

In Birwick heights there ig an indelible märk of u furnace, where it is ſaid 
that a fire was always kept by the druids. Oppoſite to Lamington, on the 
other ſide of the Clyde, is an high mountain called Tinto, or the hill of fire, 
on which it may be ſuppoſed that in like manner a fire was always kept. 

In one of the hills above Wandel mill there is Wallace's camp, ſo called 
from that great Scotch warrior, who encamped here. There were in this pa- 
riſk anciently four great buildings, called towers ; two in Wandel, and two in 
Lamington, one in the town, and ano per in the mains; but to ſay nothing of 
the three former, it may be mentioned of the latter that the walls ſtill remain 
ſome ſtories high, very thick and ſtrong. It was built by a laird of Laming- 
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Miſcellaneous Obſervations.— The language of this pariſh is 
no doubt much inferior to the Engliſh in pronunciation and 
accent; but there are in it few or no peculiarities in articula- 
tion and ſound as in ſome countries of Scotland, and even in 
England. The taſte of the age in which we live, is here, as in 
other parts, much altered from what it was between 15 and 
20 years ago, as to expence of living, ſuch as in dreſs and ſhoes, 
meat and drink, tea and tobacco.—The inhabitants of this pa- 
Tiſh are generally given to induſtry.— The fuel is moſtly coal, 
there being little uſe made of peat here, except in the drying 
of corn, and for the kiln and making of malt.—Moſt of the 
people in the town of Lamington have 5 or 6. acres, at 
L. 1: 12: 6d. — There are two millers, one in Lamington, 
and the other in Wandel, and the thirlage or multure, which 
the tenants give to the mill in their own barony, is a mutchkin, 
or the fourth part of a peck per boll. There is a lint mill in 
Wandel mill, and a toll in Hartſide in the ſame barony. 


ton, of the ancient and honourable name of Baillie, with whom the aforeſaid 
Sir William Wallace was allied by marriage; in proof of which, and as 2 
piece of curioſity, Wallace's chair is now in Bonnington, in the poſſeſſion of 
Lady Roſs Baillie, the repreſentative of the family of Lamington, being re- 
moved from the tower of that place. The chair is remarkably broad and ſtout. 
— There was a beautiful orchard in the mains of Lamington, in which were 
found all kinds and forts of the fineſt and richeſt fruits, when poſſeſt by the 
late laird of Lamington, about half a century ago, or even later, but it is now 
guite deſtroyed, 
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of Edinburgh, Ve. 


NUMBER LULvI. 


CITY OF EDINBURGH, 
wITH THE 


PARISHES OF CANONGATE, Sr. CUTHBERTS, 
SOUTH and NORTH LEITH. 


— ———o—— — ² 1 


I would conſiderably exceed the bounds of a work of this 

nature, to enter into any minute detail of the antient ſtate 
of Edinburgh, and its neighbourhood. The hiſtory of that 
city is contained in other publications, to which the reader is 
referred . Some information, however, regarding the pro- 
greſſive ſtate of its population, the commerce of nan Te; 
will not be unacceptable. 

By a paper, in the poſſeſſion of the Seſſion Clerk of Edin- 
burgh, intitled, A. liſt of the haill poſſeſſors (of houſes) in 
the different pariſhes,” the number of families in the year 
1678 appears to have been as follows: 


= | In 


* See particularly, Maitland's hiſtory of Edinburgh, printed aun 1754, 


| and the hiſtory of Edinburgh, by Hugo Arnot Eſq, ad. edition, printed in 
_— 
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In the N. W. Pariſh” (Tolbooth Fg 
N. do. | 3 | High Church 
N. E. do. | 2 Colle e _ 
S. W. do. f 8 } Old Grayfriars 
3. 4 Old Church 
S. E. do. } {Tron — 


The old town of Edinburgh at that time conſiſted of the a. 
bove ſix pariſnes only, conſequently the preceding liſt contain- 
ed every family then living in what was properly to be called 
the city of Edinburgh. On the ſuppoſition that there were at 
that time even 6 individuals in each family, the total number of 
ſouls would amount to 19,998, which gives but a poor idea 
of the ſituation and importance of Edinburgh at that period, 
If we reckon the Canongate to have contained 2500 inhabi- 
tants, the pariſh of St. Cuthberts 75000, and thoſe of South 
and North Leith 6000 ſouls, the total number of individuals 
in Edinburgh and its neighbourhood, was 35,500 in 1678. 

The Rev. Dr. Blair communicated a paper, containing an 
enumeration of families and examinable perſons in the city of 
Edinburgh, apparently taken in 1722, in which the numbers 
in each pariſh of that city were thus ſtated, 


Families. Examinable 
perſons. 


Tolbooth Pariſh Þ = + + 701 - 2418 
New-Church, doo 581 2447 
College Church, doo. 376 2857 
Tron Church, do. - - 718 - 3c07 
Lady Yeſters, do. - - 633 - 1852 
Old-Church, do. — — — 557 - 1924 
Haddo's-Hole, or Little- Church, do. 554 - 1918 


— 


— — — 


Carried over 467% 1649, 


C OY. — Mü 0 
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Brought over 4670 16, 423 
Faſt Grayfriars, (do. 651 2245 
New-Grayfriars, do. F - = 474 1668 


Total 5975 20,336 


Adding the uſual proportion of one fourth of the examina- 
ble perſons for children, the number of inhabitants in the city 
of Edinburgh in 1722 appears to have amounted to 25,420, or 
ſomewhat leſs than 4+ to each family, and if we allow 15,000 
for the ſuburbs and the environs, the total would be 40,420 
ſouls. 

Maitland, in his hiſtory of Edinburgh, founding his compu- 
tation on the regiſter of burials, makes the number of the inha- 
bitants in the above nine pariſhes in that city to amount to 
48,000 at leaſt, in 1753. But that calculation is little to be 
regarded, as, in 1755, an enumeration was made, at the de- 
fre of the late Dr. Webſter, when the numbers proved to be 
8 follow; | 


Vor. VI. 4 B | In 


* The number of families in the Eaſt-Grayfriars pariſh was not ſpecified, 
but it is calculated from'the proportions betwixt the families and individuals 
u the preceding ſeven pariſhes. 


+ The numbers of the families, and of individuals, in the New-Grayfriars 
pariſh were not ſpecified ; but as in the paper communicated by Dr. Blair, a 
column, ſuppoſed to refer to ſome prior enumeration, was inſerted, the above 
aleulation was made from the proportion that pariſh bore to the reſt in that 
column, which ſtood as follows: 


Tolbooth Pariſh < = 2139 Old-Church Pariſh > 22094 
New-Church, do, - 2222 Haddo's Hole, do. - 2076 
College Church, do. - 2240 Eaſt-Grayfriars, do. 2395 
Tron Church, do. 2357 New-Graytriars, Gb. 1330 
Lady Yeſters, do. 15628 — 

i Total 18,892 


— 
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In the old town of Edinburgh 8 31,122 


In the Canongate „„ 4,500 
In St. Cuthberts or Weſt-church Pariſh . 12,168 
In South Leith - - - = 7.200 
In North Leith - - - - 2,205 


Total 57,19g 


The computation made by Mr. Arnot in 1975, was till 
more conſiderable. The number of families in Edinburgh, 
Leith, and the environs, he ſtates, amounted to 13,806, which, 
multiplied by 6, makes the number of inhabitants to be 82,836, 
and to this he propoſes to add 1400 for the caſtle, hoſpitals, 
&c. amounting in all to 84,236. But 6 to a ſamily is too high 
acalculation even for Edinburgh, large as the families there are. 
Reckoning at the rate of 5 to each family, which, it appears from 
the enumeration in 1791, is ſufficiently high, and adding 1400 
for the caſtle &c. the number of ſouls in the city and ſuburbs, 
including Leith, amounted in 1775 to 70, 430 

Soon after the Statiſtical Account of Scotland was ſet on 
Foot, the miniſters and elders of fix pariſhes of the city of E- 
dinburgh, (the High Church, Old Church, Little Church, 
Lady Yeſter's, Old-Grayfriars, and St. Andrew's), and the pa- 
riſhes of St. Cuthberts, South Leith, and North Leith, with 
the view of promoting this work, made an enumeration of the 
inhabitants within their reſpective bounds. The numbers in 
ſix of the ten pariſhes of Edinburgh being in this manner 2c- 
tually aſcertained, ſufficient data were from thence afforded 
for eſtimating the numbers of families, and of individuals, 
in the remaining four pariſhes ;. and the reſult of this enu- 
meration. and calculation is exhibited in the following Table 


of the Population of Edinburgh and its environs in 1791- 
S 05 High 


hd ed 4 ,,_2J 2 — W 828 = 


— 


„ 
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Families. Males. [gemates Total. 


Ace do = 4 f . a 
js * 85 49 920] 12510 217 
Little-Church, do. * - 498 8821 12 54 21 6 


Lady Yeſters, do. = = 583 961] 11280 20 
Old Grayfriars, do. 878 1534] 1892] 3426 
St. Andrews, New-Town, do. 


1243 2905| 4301| 7206 
Tolbooth Church, do, - <0 933 1378 2311 
875 


Tron Church, do. - - 467 1283] 2158 
College Church, do. - - | 662] 1249] 1710 3659 
New-Grayfriars, do 631135 1 566 2917 
Total in the the city of Edinburgh 6434 2661 1705729718 
ö In Canongate Pariſh -+- - 1552 2700 3500! 6200 
In St. Cuthberts, do. 713313577017376 32947 
In Sputh Leith, do.; | 2893] 8494 938011432 
, In North Leich, do. 042] 1059] 1350] 2409 
\ 
Total 1805437488 45 2218270 
f In Edinburgh caſtle + - "97 223| 847 


g 


houſe, Infirmary, and Priſon - - - | 1333 


of Edinburgh - +» - 


In the Hoſpitals, Charity Prion 


Total | a - - 84836 
It 


The families in St. Cuthbert's Pariſh were not enumerated, but are cal- 


1 culated from the proportioas between the families and individuals in the City of 
h Edinburgh. | 
+ In Edinburgh caſtle, - 
Commiſſioned and. Staff Officers -. [ls = S 0 
Z Serjeants. — = - - * * 4 26 
d Drummers and pipers = - 92 Ei 
Rank and file 8 - — — - 47% 
Sy Barrack maſter — — - 8 © - 2 F 
* Gunners - . * ” 8 6 - 4 
le Nomen - — - nee 
Children 88 — - - - = =, II 
h Total 847 
4B; In 
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It is to be obferved, on the above enumeration, that it muſt 
be rather under, than above, the real amount. In ſome of 
the pariſhes, lodgers were not included; and in all of them, 
the real number of many families could not be obtained, in 
conſequence of the abſurd apprehenſions entertained, that the 
enumeration was intended for the purpoſe of laying on ſome 
new tax, in which the people were to be charged higher in 
proportion to the number of their children. It is probable that 
from 2 to perhaps 3ooo ſouls more would have appeared on 
the liſts, had the enumeration been more accurate and com- 
plete, and had there been no concealment in conſequence of 
the above mentioned prejudices of ſeveral of the inhabitants. 

There appears, however, at any rate, to have been a very 
great additional increaſe indeed to the population of the ca- 
pital of Scotland and its environs, the progreſs of which may 
be lated as follows: 

Population of Edinburgh, the 1 St. Cuth- 


bert's and Leith, anno 1678 4 - >. 35500 
do. in 1722 — . — 40429 
do. in 1755 - — - - 57195 
do. in 1775 - — - - 70430 
do. in 191 = s©« 1 = — 84886 
£  *V. awo CANONGATE 
In Herjots Hoſpital, (boys 120, __ women „K 
In Watſon's, do. = "4 oh. : . 
In the Merchant Maiden, do. — . - - 90 
In the Trades Maiden, do. — - *. — 62 
in the Trinity, do. © — — - - - © 54 
In the Orphan, do. © - — - - - 160 
men 97, boys * 0 
In Edinburgh Charity Work-houſe men 343, girls 5 
atttendants 33, aver- 3 1 1 
* the Royal Infirmary 1 age of patients =] * 


jailors 6, debtors 19, criminals, in- „ 
ig the Tolbooth, {cluding thoſe for trifling offences, Sy : 


— 


Total 1333 


an as an. | an and c 02a a6 a AS 9 <4 
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CANON GATE PARISH. 


OF the 6200 inhabitants of this diſtrict, about 1200 are 
under ten years of age. Of the 1552 families, about 1 200 
profeſs the eſtabliſhed religion; 80 belong to the Epiſcopal 
church, 114 areSeceders, 18 Roman Catholics, and the remain- 
ing 140 either ſectaries of different denominations, or families 
who will give no account of their religious perſuaſion. The 
population of this pariſh appears to be pretty ſtationary for a 
good number of years paſt ; but a conſiderable change has ta- 
ken place with reſpect to the rank and the opulence of the in- 
habitants. It was formerly remarkable for the number of no- 
ble and genteel families reſiding in it. But of late, ſince the 
increaſe of the buildings in the New-Town and ſouth diſtricts, 
the number of theſe has conſiderably diminiſhed. The inte- 


_ reſt of the Canongate, as a burgh, has alſo been hurt by the 


alteration of the carriage-road to Leith, which has cut off, in 
a preat meaſure, the revenue it derived from the cuſtoms at 
the Watergate. 

The burgh of Canongate, being a vaſſalage ro Edinburgh, 
is governed by a baron bailie, and two reſident magiſtrates 


- annually choſen by the Town-Council of that city. Their juriſ- 


diction extends beyond the Bounds of the pariſnh, to the eaſt 
ſide of the Pleaſance, and to the town of North Leith. They 
are ex officio juſtices of peace. 

There are two miniſters of the pariſh of Sn en One is 
preſented by the Crown, and the other by the joint body of 
the magiſtrates, kirk ſeſſion, heritors, and deacons of craft of 
the eight incorporations. The ſettlement of the laſt, owing 
to the number of electors, (about 400), has generally been 
attended with much difficulty and litigation. _ 

The ſtipend of the firſt or ſenior miniſter is L. 99 in mo- 

acy 
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ney, and 51 bolls of victual, in equal proportions of wheat, 
barley, and oats z beſides the intereſt, at the rate of 5 per cent. 
of L. 500, provided for building or purchaſing a manſe, if the 
incumbent ſhall require it to be laid out for that purpoſe. 
The chapel adjacent to Holyroodhouſe was long uſed as the 
pariſh church of Canongate. But, in the year 1686, James 
II. having reſolved to reſtore the Order of the Thiſtle to its 
former ſplendor, converted it into a Roman Catholic place 
of worſhip, for the inſtallment of the knights, and for other 
ſolemnities belonging to that ancient Order. The Proteſtant 
inhabitants where thereby for a time deprived of a church. 
The inconvenience of this being ſeverely felt, they gave in a 
petition to the king, for a grant of as much of a certain ſum 
of money, which had been diſponed to the Town- Council of 
Edinburgh, anne 1649, by one Thomas Moodie, for the pur- 
poſe of building a church, (which purpoſe had never been ful- 
filled), as ſhould be ſufficient for erecting a pariſh church in 
Cannongate. This petition the king was pleaſed to grant; 
and, accordingly, the preſent church was built, and a burial 
place annexed to it, anno 1688, for the ſum of 43,000 merks 
Scotch.—A condition, however, was annexed to this grant, that 
all perſons, having right to ſeats in Holyroodhouſe, ſhould be 
provided to the ſame extent in the new pariſh church, Hence 
by far the greater part of the area and lofts in the church of 
Canongate is {till the property either of the incorporations, or 
of noble families, formerly connected with the King's houſe- 
hold. | 
The repairs of the church of Canongate within theſe thirty 
years paſt, have amounted to upwards of L. 2200 ſterling. 
Many diſputes having ariſen about the property of the church, 
the adminiſtration of the funds ariſing from it, and the bur- 
den of theſe expenſive repairs; a contract of agreement was 


at laſt entered into by 1 magiſtrates, Kirk Seſſion, heritors, 
and 


Nr 


. 
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nd deacons of craft of Canongate, ano 175, veſting the ſaid 
property and adminiſtration, with the' burden of repairs, in 
fifteen delegates, choſen annually, under the appellation of 
managers of the church and church-yard funds of Canongate, 
viz. 
Six delegares from the heritors. 
Three from the magiſtrates and treaſurer of Canongate, 
one of whom to be always the baron baillie, 
Three from the kirk- ſeſſion. 
Three from the incorporations. 
The funds under their management are, 
iſt, The rents of ſuch ſeats in the church as are not herita- 
ble property of individuals, or do not belong to the incorpora- 
tions. | 
2dly, The produce of the ſale of burial ground; of theſe, 
beſides the unpurchaſed ground in the old church- yard, they 
have now a conſiderable number for ſale in a piece of ground 
adjacent to it on the Eaſt, lately purchaſed and incloſed for 
this purpoſe. 
| 3dly, The ſurplus of an annuity of four per cent. levied by 
an act of the Scots parliament, on the rents of houſes in Canon- 
gate, for the ſtipend of a ſecond miniſter of the pariſh, and cer- 
tain other purpoſes therein mentioned. 
There never has been any poor rate in the pariſh of Canon- 
The charity-work-houſe, which was built by ſubſcription in 
the year 1761, is maintained from the following funds. 
| 1ſt, The collections at the church door, amounting on an 
average of 8 years paſt, to L. 192 per annum. 
2dly, A benefit play, granted annually by the manager of 
the Edinburgh Theatre. 
Zaͤly, Dues on mortcloths and private baptiſms. 
_ athly, Dues on funerals paſſing to other places, when the 
remains 
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remains of the dead are lodged in an aile of the church, appr6- 
priated for that purpoſe. 

Sthly, Private and occaſional benefactions. 

'The number in the houſe, in November laſt, was 38 aged 
perſons, aud 35 children, beſides 23 out penſioners ;—Total 
96 

There is a public grammar ſchool i in the pariſh under the pa- 
tronage of the magiſtrates and kirk ſeſſion. The rector has a 
ſalary of L. 36 for himſelf and an aſſiſtant. 


d1 

ST. CUTHBERT's ox WEST CHURCH PARISH. A 

in 

In the [Country Total. C 

baba part. L 
Parents, Male - - 3970| 605 | 4575 
Do. Female - 4604 698 | 5302 

Children, Male - - 4972] 88g | 5861 R 
Do. Female - 5383} 830 | 6213 
Lodgers, Male - - 2021] 197 | 2218 
Do. Female - - 2180 187 | 2367 
Servants, Male - - 22420 675 | 2917 
Do. Female - - | 2y11| 583 | 3494 
Total 282834664 3294) 


It is not perfectly eaſy to draw a preciſe line between the 
ſuburbs and the country, and therefore it is neceſſary to men- 
tion that the inhabitants of Lauriſton, Tollcroſs, Caſtlebarns, 
Fountainbridge, Weſt Church Charity-workhouſe, Water 
of Leith, Stockbridge, Silver-mills, Canonmills, Broughton, 
and Leith Walk, are included in the numbers ſtated for the 
ſuburbs. 

It is to be ſuppoſed that there are inaccuracies in the gene- 
ral enumeration of the pariſh, but they cannot be of any im- 


portance z and as the ſurvey was made chiefly in the months 
| | a : of 
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of Septeraber and October, the numbers, (eſpecially in the 
article of lodgers) are probably ſtated below the fact, rather 
than beyond it. This pariſh may contain above oo acres z 
the valued rent is L. 29,536 : 13; 4 Scotch, and the real rent 
of the land may be moderately eſtimated at L. 22,500 ſterling. 


SOUTH LEITH PARISH. 


In this pariſh are 5142 heads of families, 2439 male chil- 
dren, 2432 female children, 484 male ſervants, 935 female ſer- 
vants, in all 11432 individuals, and 2893 families. Of theſe, 423 
indviduals reſide in Reſtalrig, 557 in Abbeyhill, and 1497 in 
Calton of Edinburgh. — The valued rent of this pariſh is 
L. 6413: 2 11 Scotch. 


In 1784 the trade of Leith was eſtimated at half a million 
ſterling, according to the following ſtatement. | 


8 Traders or companies dealing in flax, hemp, 


iron, aſhes, tar, &c. — — L. 160500 
10 Do. in wood - - „ „ 
10 Do. in teas, ſpirits, and groceries 65000 


9 Do. in wine and ſpirits, hops, &c. = 36500 
8 Do. in grain, both by conſignment and pur- 


chaſe - - - — + 16t000 

2 Manufacturers of ſoap and candles - 13000 
Rope works, raw materials L. 12200, labour 

L. 14800 = - — = 27000 


— — — 


Total L. 495000 
Vol. VI. a 4 C | Grain 
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Grain imported by the above 8 traders in that article, 
Wheat about 60, ooo bolls — L. 66009 


Oats — 100,000 doo. 65, ooo 
Barley — 20,000 do. 21,000 
Peaſe —— 10,0c0 do. - 9, ooo 

Total 190,000 bolls L. 161,000 

Ships cleared at the cuſtomhouſe in 1784. 

From foreign parts = 5 — 247 
With coals . - - 361 
Coaſters — - - - 782 


In ballaſt - - — — 384 
| Total 1774 


From the 13th of November 1786, to the 13th of Novem- 
ber 1787, there arrived in Leith harbour, the following veſſels, 


Foreign. ' Engliſh. Scotch, Total. 


Ships — —U— — — 1 7 — 10 - 


27 


| Brigs « e if „ 
Sloops - 19 292 1407 - 1708 
Tons - 3244 206170 7580 105223 


During the fame period, there came into Leith har- 
bour, from ports within the Firth of Forth 383 veſſels with 
coals, meaſuring 14, 956 tons, and the ſame number of veſſels 


with other goods, meaſuring 16, 139 tons. 


NORTH LEITH. 


The following Account of this Pariſh vas drawn up by the preſent 


incumbent, David JoansTONE, D. D. 


Name, Surface, and Climate. — The name, Leith, is derived 
from an old Scotch or Gaelic word, which ſigniſies the mouth 


of 


_ Ma. ao 
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of the water. North Leith originally belonged to the pariſh of 
Holyroodhouſe, from which it was disjoined and ereCted into 
a ſeparate pariſh in the year 1606. It then comprehended 
only the village of North Leith, and the coal hill, which are a 
part of the barony of Broughton ; but, in the year 1630, the 
baronies of Newhaven and Hillhouſe-field, which belonged 
to the pariſh of St. Cuthberts or Weſt Kirk, were annexed to 
it. ä 
The pariſh is of an oblong figure, extending along the ſea 
ſhore about an Engliſh mile in length, and is a quarter of a mile 
in breadth ; it is bounded by the Firth of Forth, on the north, 
by the pariſh of St. Cuthberts on the weſt, and by South Leith, 
on the ſouth and eaſt. The face of the country is flat, and its 
ſoil light and ſandy z but with the dung procured from the 
town, it produces wheat, barley, clover and potatoes. It is 
all incloſed. There are properly no farms in the pariſh; a 
few gardeners rent the moſt of it, and give about L. 3: ro per 
acre. The whole lands do not exceed 170 acres, of which 
there may be about 20 in kitchen gardens. The only heritor 
is Mr Robertſon of Lady-kirk. The reſt are feuars, who 
hold of the trinity-houſe Leith. 

The air, in general, is ſharp, clear and healthy; the place 
has been much frequented, of late years, for ſea bathing, and 
a number of houſes has been erected for the accommodation 
of ſtrangers. In the months of April and May, an eaſt wind 


generally prevails, which occaſions damp and foggy weather. 


Population.—In the year 1745, the number of inhabitants 
was about 1400. For 25 years paſt, the incumbent has taken 
up a roll of them every year, in courſe of miniſterial viſitation, 
and finds the ſouls amount at preſent to about 2400. This 
year, 1791, the number of families is 642, and the indivi- 
duals are 2429, of which 1350 are females, and 1059 are 
4 C 2 males; 
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males; ſo that the females exceed the males by 291; upon an 
average, they are ſomewhat under four to a family. About 
12 months ago, 100 families were diſpoſſeſſed, and their hou. 
ſes pulled down to open a paſſage to the new bridge; but the 
people ſeem to have got lodgings in the town, as the numbers 
are not diminiſhed, Two large houſes are erected in place of 
the old ones, which will accommodate 20 families. 

By a medium of births for 20 years, they amount to 82 an. 
nually, but in theſe are included ſeveral from South Leith, who 
attend public worſhip in North Leith, and haye their childrens 
names regiſtered there ; 1800 of the pariſhioners live in North 
Leith, Coalhill and Citadel ; the other 600, reſide in the fiſhing 


town of Newhaven and in detached houſes in the country, ' 


The number of marriages, at an average, is 25. There is no 


regiſter kept of the dead, as the people grudged the expence 


of it; and, indeed, it would not aſcertain the number of thoſe 
who die in the pariſh, with any preciſion, as a great many 
from South Leith and the neighbourhood, bury in North 
Leith church-yard. Almoſt all the pariſhioners attend the e- 
ſtabliſhed church. The number of other perſuaſions does not ex- 
ceed 50. There are no very old people in the pariſh ; a few ex- 
ceed 80 years. 


ManufaQures and Rent, Wc, — The principal manufacture 
in the place is ſhip-building, and a number of fine veſſels from 
200 to 300 tons have been lately built. There are 5 maſter- 
builders, who employ about 152 carpenters, whoſe wages are a. 
bout 1s 10d a day each. There have been two dry docks erec- 
ted within theſe ſixteen years, one of which lets at L. 130 per 
annum; the other is {till more valuable, and is in the pofſcſhon 
of the proprietor. The great bulk of the inhabitants are car- 
penters, ſailors, and fiſhermen ; there are a few anchor ſmitlis, 
and weavers. 
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The rent of the houſes in North-Leith is valued at L. 500 
per annum. The tithe of fiſh, which belongs to the kirk - ſeſ- 
fion, yields L. 63: 10s, but that ariſes chiefly from the dry 
fiſh from Zetland ; this was purchaſed from Lord Holyrood- 
houſe, who ſucceeded the abbot of that name, at 1800 merks, 
and is part of the fund for paying the miniſters ſtipend. — The 
valued rent of the pariſh is L. 1220 Scotch. 

Haddocks uſed to be plenty on the coaſt, but of late they 
have diſappeared ; they were in greateſt perfection in the 
months of May and June. There are abundance of lobſters, 
oyſters, and muſcles in the neighbourhood ; the lobſters are 
in ſeaſon in the ſummer months; the oyſters and muſcles, 
from September to May. There are no ſea weeds of any con- 
ſequence, a few are ſometimes caſt aſhore with an Eaſt wind, 
but are ſcarce worth gathering for manure. 

By an account taken from the cuſtom-houſe books, where 
an exact regiſter of ſhips belonging to the place is kept, it ap- 
pears, that in the beginning of this year (1791), there were 
165 veſſels of different burthens ; their tonnage amounted to 
16,445 tons, and they were navigated by 915 men and 70 boys. 
The principal trade of the place is to the Baltic, which of late 


years has greatly increaſed, and a number of ingenious ſpi- 
rited merchants have engaged in it. 


Fortifications and Bridge. —A citadel was erected by Oliver 
Cromwell, with five baſtions, three of which remain, and two 
of the gates. It was in a great meaſure demoliſhed after the 


Reſtoration, and the ſite of it given to the Duke of Lauder- 


dale, from whom the Council of Edinburgh were obliged to 
purchaſe it for the enormous ſum of L. 6000. About ten years 
ago, a battery of nine guns was erected to the weſt of the ci- 
tadel, for the defence of the harbour, occaſioned by the ap- 
pearance of Paul Jones in the neighbourhood, with three arm- 
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ed veſſels, who ſpread a general alarm over the whole coaſt, 
and threatened to deſtroy the ſhips both in the road, and in 
the harbour. An officer, with eighteen or twenty artillery 
men conſtantly reſide in the battery, and keep it in excellent 
order; it would accommodate a much larger number, and it 
bas been propoſed to make it the head quarters of the compa. 
ny. 

There was a ſtone bridge of three arches, acroſs the harbour, 
near the church, which was built originally by the abbots of 
Holyrood-houſe; and ſeems to have been rebuilt by the inha- 
bitants of North Leith, in the year 1602. A toll was then 
levied upon it for every horſe, cow, and ſheep, and every man 
and woman with a burden ; but there is no mention made of 
a carriage of any kind, which ſhews that there were then none in 
the country. The bridge became afterwards the property of the 
Town Council of Edinburgh, by. a grant from Charles I. and 
is now removed. to enlarge the harbour, a new draw bridge 
having been lately built, a little farther down. There is only 
one turnpike road in'the pariſh, upon which there 1 is a toll bar 
hard by the 2 yard, , | 


Keelefraſlical State, and Poor, —The patronage is veſted in 
the heads of families; and to their honour, for theſe hundred 
years, they have been unanimous in the choice of their mi- 
niſters. The Archbiſhop of St. Andrews and the Biſhop of E- 
dinburgh gave them a great deal of n but the pariſhion - 
ers always prevailed. | | 

Both the church and manſe are as old as the times of po- 
pery, but they have undergone à variety of repairs; the church 


received a very conſiderable one inthe year 1730, when it was 


in a great meaſure rebuilt. Both the church and manſe are 
upheld by the kirk-ſc ffion, who likewiſe pay all the ſtipend, ex- 
zept 400 merks paid by the pariſh of St, Cuthbert's, in conſe- 

quence 


of Edinburgh, &c. 575 


quence of tbe baronies of Newhaven and Hillhouſefield being 
annexed to North Leith. The living altogether, including 
manſe and glebe, may be worth L. 140 per annum, but it de- 
pends much on the incumbent being well with his people ; the 
legal ſtipend does not exceed L. 80. The reſt is voluntary. 
The number of poor upon the kirk- ſeſſion's roll is about ſix- 
ty, and they are chiefly ſupported by the collections at the church 
doors; the ſum expended upon them, and in educating their 
children, is about L. 100 per annum. In the winter 1782, 
when the meal was at 2s lod a ſtone, the inhabitants made a 
contribution for the relief of the indigent, by which means they 
got meal at 1s per peck, when the market price was 1s 5d. 


Miſcellaneous Remarks.—The univerſal fuel is coal, which 
coſts about 10s d the deal of 23 cwt. 

Beef and mutton vary according to the ſeaſon, at a medium 
they may be about 34 or 4d per lb. It is ſomewhat remarkable 
that in the year 1781, when a fleet of near 600 ſail came to 
the road, and continued for ſeven or gight weeks, they did not 
raiſe the price of proviſions. Such a quantity of vivres of all 
kinds was crowded into the place, that near 30,000 ſtrangers 
were amply ſupplied, and the inhabitants felt no inconveni- 
ence; garden ſtuffs in particular abounded, which proved a 
moſt ſeaſonable relief to the ſeamen, many of whom were af- 
flicted with the ſcurvy. Beſides the large fleet bound to the 
Bakic, there were fourteen ſhips of the line, and upwards of fif- 
ty merchantmen from Jamaica, which made a grand and 
beautiful appearance. 

There is a light houſe with reſlecting lamps at the mouth of 
the harbour, and a beacon a mile diſtant from thence. 


There is an eſtabliſhed ſchool in the pariſh, where about 60 


ſcholars attend. The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary is L. 8: 6: 8d, 
and he is allowed L. 5 annually, for being ſeſſion clerk. His 
. ſchool 
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ſchool wages for teaching Latin, is 5s a quarter, for writing 
and arithmetic the ſame, and for reading Engliſh, 38. His fees 
for proclamation of banns is 4s 10d, for regiſtering births 
and baptiſms 18 2d. : | 

A ſunday ſchool was eſtabliſhed in the pariſh three years a- 
go, where 100 children attend, and it is of the greateſt bene. 
fit to the place; young people, who formerly were brought up 
in the profoundeſt ignorance, and groſly miſpent the ſabbath 
day, are now taught a reverence for it, and are educated in the 
principles of religion and morals. The maſter is allowed five 
guineas a year, by the Society for promoting Religious Know- 
ledge among the Poor. 


It might have been neceſſary to haye enlarged this part of 
the work conſiderably, and for that purpoſe to have made more 
extenſive inquiries into the ſtatiſtical circumſtances of Edin- 
burgh and its neighbourhood, had not William Creech, Eſq. 
a reſpeQable magiſtrate of that city, paid particular attention to 
fuch inquiries, which led him, ſome years ago, to draw up a 
comparative view of Edinburgh in 1763 and 1783; contain- 
ing many curious particulars, not only relative to that city, but 
to Scotland in general, with many important obſervations in 
regard to the changes which had taken place in that period in 
the mode of living, arts, commerce, literature, manners, &c. 
of the inhabitants. As Mr Creech very readily agreed to car- 
ry down that information to the preſent period, it precludes 
the neceſlity of any farther inveſtigation of that nature. The 
reader is therefore referred to the following appendix for the 
ſtatiſtical progreſs, and preſent ſtate of Edinburgh, and alſo for 
an intereſting paper reſpecting ſuch extraordinary phylical 
phenomena as have occurred in Scotland, for ſome years paſt. 
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EDINBURGH, — M DCC XCIIL 
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To 


L JOHN SINGLATR, Barr. 


LETTER FIRST. 


Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis. 


SIR, 


1 HAVE often thought, that it might not only be entertaining, 
but uſeful, to remark, from time to time, the viciſſi- 


tudes in civilized ſociety, and the progreſs of its manners 


and, by comparing the preſent with the paſt, to examine, 


whether, as individuals, or as a people, we were improving 
or declining. 

It is frequently difficult to aſſign a reaſon for the revolutions 
which take place in the circumſtances and manners of a coun- 
try, or to trace the cauſes that have occafioned a change; but, 
it is evident that the firſt ſtep towards inveſtigating the cauſe, 
is to ſtate the facts. A plan of this kind, frequently repeated, 
might be of great utility, by leading to cultivation and im- 
provement in ſome things, and to correction or prohibition in 
others ; while it would, at the ſame time, afford a valuable 
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fund of facts for the annaliſt, the philoſopher, and the hif. 


torian. 

Every perſon, whoſe recollection extends but to a few years 
paſt, muſt be ſenſible of a very ſtriking difference in the ex. 
ternal appearance of Edinburgh, and alſo in the mode of liv. 
ing, trade, and manners of the people. 

Let us ſtate a compariſon, for inſtance, no farther back thay 
between the year 1763 and the year 1783, and from thence 
to 1793, and many features of the preſent time will probably 
appear prominent and ſtriking, which, in the gradual pro- 
greſs of ſociety, have paſſed altogether unnoticed, or have 
been but faintly perceived. So remarkable a change is not per- 
haps to be equalled, in fo ſhort a period, in any city of Eu- 
rope; nor in the ſame city for two centuries, taking all the 
alterations togerher.—When the plans at preſent in contem- 
plation are completed, Edinburgh will be the moſt beautiful 
and pictureſque city in the world. 

In 1763—Edinburgh was almoſt entirely confined within 
the city-walls. The ſuburbs were of fmall extent. Nicol- 
ſon's Street and 5quare, Chapel-ſtreet, the greater part of 
Briſto-ſtreet, Crichton-ſtreet, George's Square“, Teviot-row, 
Buccleugh-ſtreet, St Patrick's Square, &c. &c. to the ſouth, 
were fields and orchards. To the north, there was no bridge; 
and (till of late) the New 'Town, with all its elegant and 
magnificent buildings, ſquares, rows, courts, &c. extending 
upwards of a mile in length, and near half a mile in breadth, 

did not exiſt F, It may with truth be-faid, that there is not 


now 


NOT E S. 
* What is now George's Square was in 1963 Roſs- Park. It was purchaſed 
for L. 1 200; and the ground-rents now yield above L. 1000 ſterling per annum 
to the proprietor. 


+ The North Bridge was nearly completed in 2769, when one arch, and 
the 


ſel 
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now in Europe a more beautiful terrace than Prince's Street ; 
nor a more elegant ſtreet than George · ſtreet. The views from 
Queen · ſtreet, to the north, exhibit a ſcene of grandeur and 
beauty unparallelled in any city. 

It is a moderate calculation to ſay, that three millions Ster- 
ling have been expended on building, and public improve- 
ments, in and about the city of Edinburgh, fince 1763; the 
environs of which cannot be ſurpaſſed in views of the ſublime, 
the pictureſque, and the beautiful. 

In 1763 - People of quality and faſhion lived in houſes, 
which, in 1783, were inhabited by tradeſmen, or by people in 
humble and ordinary life. The Lord Juſtice Clerk Tinwald's 
houſe was poſſeſſed by a French Teacher — Lord Preſident Crai- 
gies houſe by a Rouping-wife or Sales-woman of old furniture 
—and Lord Drummores houſe was left by a Chairman for 
want of accommodation *. 

In 1786—A bridge to the ſouth, over the Cowgate-ftreet, 
was built, and the areas for building ſhopsand houſes on the eaſt 
and welt fide of it, ſold higher than perhaps ever was known 
in any city, (even in Rome, during the moſt flouriſhing times of 

| h the 
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the abutments to the ſouth, fell ſuddenly on the 8th of Auguſt of that year, 
and buried 9 people in the rums. | 
Three or four ſcattered houſes were then built in the New Town. It was 


ſexeral years after the bridge was rebuilt, before people took courage to erect 
houſes in the New Town. 


The houſe of the Duke of Douglas at the Union, is now poſleſſed by a 
wheel-wright. Oliver Cromwell once lived in the late gloomy Chambers of 
the Sheriff Clerk. The great Marquis of Argyle's houſe, in the Caſtlehill, 
vas poſſeſſed by a hoſier, at L. 12 per annum. The houſe of the late Preſi- 
dent Dundas who died in Dec. 1787, is now poſſeſſed by an iron-monger, as 
dis &welling houſe and ware- room. A houſe lately inhabited by one ef the 
preſent Lords of Seſſion is now poſſeſſed by a Taylor, 
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the republic or the empire), to wit, at the rate of no leſs than 
L. 96,000 per ſtatute acre; and ſome areas at the rate of 
L. 109,900 per acre :—and, in 1790, the area at the eaſt end 
of Milne's Square, ſold for above L. 151,000 per acre ! 

In March 1792—The ground for 9 houſes on the north of 
Charlotte's Square ſold for L. 2480 or L. 9 per foot in front, 
beſides L. 6 yearly, for every 42 feet in front. 

The foundation-ſtone of the South Bridge, over the ſtreet of 
the Cowgate, was laid on the 1ſt of Auguſt, 1785 . The 
Bridge, conſiſting of 22 arches, was built—the old houſes 
were removed elegant new houſes on both ſides were finiſhed 
—the ſhops occupied—and the ſtreet opened for carriages in 
March 1738—an operation of aſtoniſhing celerity !—=By 
this change, Niddry's, Merlin's, and Pebbles' wyads (or lanes) 
were annihilated ; and the oldeſt ſtone building in Edinburgh 
was pulled down, where Queen Mary lodged the night after 
the battle of Carberry hill T. It was then the houſe of Sir Si- 
mon Preſton of Craigmiller, Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh, 1567. 

In 1783—A communication (towards the Caſtle) between the 
Old and the New City, was begun by means of an immenſe 
mound of earth, above 800 feet in length, acroſs a deep mo- 
raſs, and made paſſable for carriages in 3 years. Whilſt the 
mound was forming, it ſunk at different periods, above 80 
feet on the weſt ſide, and was again filled up. Eighteen hun- 
dred cart-loads of earth, from the foundatiens of the houſes 
then digging in the New Town, were (upon an average) laid 

4 upon 
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-* 


NOTE $ 


* On digging the foundation, which was no leſs than 22 feet deep, many 


coins of Edward I. II. and III. were found. 


+ See an Account and Plate of this Houſe in the Gentleman's Magarine, 
about three or four years ago. 
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upon this mound, every day. This is a work unrivalled by 
any but Alexander the Great's at Tyre “. 

The extent of Edinburgh at preſent is as follows: From 
the weſt end of Fountain-bridge, to the eaſt end of Abbay 
Hill is above two Englith miles. From Broughton on the 
north to the Grange Toll-bar on the ſouth, is about two Eng- 
liſh miles. The circumference, by the report of a Gentle- 
man who walked round it with a view to aſcertain-this point, 
is as nearly as he could eſtimate, ſeven Engliſh miles. 

In 1786—The valued rents of houſes in Edinburgh, which 
pay ceſs or land tax, were more than double what they were 
in 1763; and in 1791 they were more than triple 4. 

Vol.. VL 4E In 
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NOTE S. 

The height of this mound, from the ſurface of the ground; which was 
formerly a lake, is at the ſouth end 92 feet, and at the north end 58 feet. 
The quantity of earth that appears at preſent above the ſurface, meaſures 
290,167 cubical yards; and, it is moderate to ſay, that half as much is below 
the ſurface. This makes the mound, as it ſtands at preſent, 435,250 cubical 
yards of travelled or carried earth. Then, allowing three cart-loads to each 
eabical yard of earth, there muſt-be 1,305,750 cart-loads in this mound ! It 
began by the magiſtrates accommodating the builders in the New Town with 
a place to lay their rubbiſh; and this noble and uſeful communication coſt the 
city only the expence of ſpreading the earth. Had the city paid for digging 
and driving the earth, it would havecoſt them L. 32,643: 15 ſterling, —ſuppo- 
ſing the digging, carting, and driving, as low as 6d. per catt-load. It is not 
yet nearly completed to its full breadth. 


} In 1635—The rents within the city were - L. 19,211 10 © 
11260 %/ꝭ%6uiũↄd „7 = 5 a 24,353 6 83 
In 1751, — — * - — s 231,497 © o 
In 1783, 4 3 54.371 © © 
In 1786——The valued rents were above =— . 66,000 0 © 
In 1792, F n : ee 
In 1791, with Leith and Canongate, 103,922 © © 
in 1792, do. — 3 205 8 0 © 
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In 1763 The revenue of the Poſt Office of Edinburgh was 
L. 11,942 per annum. | 

In 1783—The ſame revenue was upwards of L. 40,000, and 
is ſince much increaſed “. 

In 1763—There were two ſtage-coaches, with three hor. 
ſes, a coachman, and poſtilion to each coach, which went 
to the port of Leith (a mile and a half diſtant) every hour from 
eight in tlie morning till eight at night, and conſumed a full 
hour upon the road. There were no other ſtage-coaches in 
Scotland, except one, which ſet out once a month for Lon- 
don, and it was from twelve to ſixteen days upon the journey. 

In 1783—There were five or fix ſtage - coaches to Leith e- 
very half hour, which ran it in fifteen minutes. Duxx, who 
opened the magnificent hotels in the New 'Town, was the firſt 
perſon who attempted a ſtage-coach to Dalkeith, a village fix 
miles diſtant, —There are now ſtage-coaches, flies, and dili- 
gences, to every conſiderable town in Scotland, and to many 
of them two, three, four, and five: To London there were 

no 


NOT E S. 
N. B.—One-fifth is deducted from the real rent in ſtating the ceſs — 
Leith and Canongate are not included in the above, (except in the two laſt arti- 
cles) though now one city with Edinburgh. The valuation is confined to the 
royalty only. Arnot thinks the real rent is a half more than the valued 
rent. See his Hilt. p. 339. 


In 1698, Sir Robert Sinclair of Stevenſon had a grant from King Wil- 
liam of the whole revenue of the Poſt Office of Scotland, with a penſion of 
L. 300 per annum, to keep up the poſt. Sir Robert, after deliberation, gave 
up the grant, as thinking it diſadvantageous. . 

A curious fact may alſo be here inſerted. In 1634, Charles I. gave a grant 
to Meſſrs Dalmahoy, and Davidſon, for the excluſive ſale of Tobacco in the 
Lingdom of Scotland, for the ſpace of ſeven years, upon their paying into the 
Exchequer L. 100. per annum.—From 1790 to 1791, the revenue ariſing from 
Tobacco (Cuſtoms and Exciſe) was L. 62,211 : 6. 
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no leſs than ſixty ſtage-coaches monthly, or fifteen every week, 
and they reached the capital in four days :—And, in 1786, 
two of theſe ſtage-coaches, (which ſet out daily), reached Lon- 
don in fixty hours, by the ſame road that required twelve or 
ſixteen days for the eſtabliſhed coach in 1763 *. 

In 1763— The hackney-coaches in Edinburgh were few in 
number, and perhaps the worſt of the kind in Britain. 

In 1783—The number of hackney-coaches was more than 
tripled, and they were the handſomeſt carriages, and had the 
beſt horſes for the purpoſe, of any without exception, in 
Europe. In 1790, many elegant hackney-chariots were added. 
There are no other of the kind in Britain that ply the ſtreets+. 

In 1783—Triple the number of merchants, phyſicians, ſur- 
geons, &c. kept their own carriages, that ever did in any ſor- | 
mer period ; and the number is fince increaſed. 

In 1983—Several Preſbyterian miniſters in Edinburgh, and 
Profeſſors in the Univerſity, kept their own carriages; a cir- 
cumſtance which, in a circumſcribed walk of life as to income, 
does honour to the literary abilities of many of them, and is 
unequalled in any former period of the hiſtory of the Church, 
or of the Univerſity. 

In 1763—Literary property, or authors acquiring money 
by their writings, was hardly known in Scotland: David 

„ | Hume 


— 


NOT ES. 

A perſon may now ſet out on Sunday afternoon after divine 3 from 
Edinburgh to London; may ſtay a whole day in London; and be again in E- 
dinburgh on Saturday at ſix in the morning! The diſtance from Edinburgh 
to London is 400 miles. Forty years ago, it was common for people t to 


make * will, before ſetting out on a * journey. 


+ One hackney-coach lately coſt a N guineas, and the two horſes 


eighty guineas. 4 
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Hume and Dr Robertſon had indeed, a very few years before, 
ſold ſome of their works; the one, a part of the Hiſtory of 
Britain, for L. 200; the other, the Hiſtory of Scotland, for 
L. 606 each 2 vols. in quarto. 

In 1783 The value of literary property was carried higher 
by the Scots than ever was known among any people. Da- 
vid Hume received L. g000 forthe remainder of his Hiſtory of 
Britain; and Dr Robertſon, for his ſecond work, received 
L. 4500. In ſermon-writing the Scots have alſo excelled; 
and, although, in 1763, they were reckoned remarkably de- 
ficient in this ſpecies of compoſition, yet, 1783, a miniſter 
of Edinburgh, wrote the moſt admired ſermons that ever were 
publiſhed, and obtained the higheſt price that ever was given 
for any work of the kind, 

N. B. The merit of theſe ſermons obtained for Dr Blair a 

penſion of L. 200 per annum. 

Previous to 1763, the Scots had made no very diſtinguiſhed 
figure in literature as writers, particularly in the departments 
of Hiſtory and Belles Lettres. Lord Kames had, in the year 
before, (in 1762), publiſhed his Elements of Criticiſm; Hume 
and Robertſon had made their firſt eſſays in the line of Hiſto- 
ry, a ſhort time before, as mentioned above. 

Inu 1783 The Scots had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a re- 
markable manner in many departments of literature; and, 
within the ſhort period of twenty years, Hume, Robertſon, 
Kames, Orme, Dalrymples (Sir David and Sir John), Hen- 


ry, Tytlers (father and ſon), Watſon, Reid; Beattie, Oſwald, 


Ferguſon, Smith, Monboddo (Burnet), Gregories (father and 
ſon), Cullen, Homes (poet and phyſician), Monros (father and 
ſon), Black, Duncan, Hunter, Stewart (father and ſon,) Stuart 
{Dr Gilbert), Blair, Mackenzie, Campbell, Gerard, Miller, 
Macpherſon, Brrdbne; Moore, Smellie, Mickle, Gillies, Adam, 

Sinclair, 
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ginclair, and many other eminent writers, too numerous to 
mention, have appeared, 

In 1764—A riding ſchool was built by ſabſeription, 124 
feet long by 42 broad. This inſtitution afterwards received 
a Royal charter, with a ſalary of L. 200 per annum to the 
maſter. 

In 1764—The firſt academy in the khan, for king 
language and ſcience to the deaf and dumb, was begun. 

In 1364—The Speculative Society was inſtituted by fix ſtu- 
dents then at the Univerſity, for improvement in compoſition 
and public ſpeaking. This Society afterwards built a hall with» 
in the Univerſity, and furniſhed a Library for the uſe of the 
Members. The inſtitution has been highly uſeful. It can 
now boaſt of eminent members in the Senate, in the Pulpit, 
in Profeſſors chairs in the Univerfities, at the Bar, in od 
cine, and in various departments of life, . 

In 1783— The Society of Antiquaries was conſtituted by 
Royal charter; and in 1792, publiſhed the firſt volume of their 
Tranſactions. 

In 1783 — The Royal Society of Edinburgh was confilintad 
by Royal charter, and publiſhed the firſt volume of their 
Tranſactions in March 1788, and a ſecond in 1790. 

From 1780 to 1786 - Edinburgh produced two periddical 
papers, the Mirror, and the Lounger, which have met with 
much public approbation. No other periodical paper of note 
has appeared in — ſince the World and the Cannoiſſeur, 
in 1753 and 17534. 

In 1786—A EPR of Sd was conſtituted by 
Royal charter, for protecting and encouraging the commer- 
cial and manufacturing intereſts of the country. This inſti- 
tution has led the public attention to many uſeful objects, and 
has obtained many ſalutary regulations and laws reſpecting 
the general commerce of the country. 


There 
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There was no law, in Scotland, making the wilful ſinking 
of ſhips a capital crime, till obtained by means of this cham- 
ber. 

The minutes of the proceedings of the Chamber are print- 
ed every year, and diſtributed to the members on the . third 
Wedneſday of January. 

In 1790 A ſociety for the improvement of wool was inſti- 
tuted by Sir John Sinclair. This inſtitution has had the effect 
of rouſing attention to this valuable article of manufacture; 
and has excited much emulation among the farmers and gen- 


tlemen. Much labour and expence has been beſtowed in col. 


lecting the beſt breeds of ſheep, foreign and domeſtic, and 
ſpreading them over the country. 

In 1791 —- A Society was inſtituted by a fon lay ſons of 
Clergymen, for the benefit of the children of the clergy of the 
eſtabliſhed; church of Scotland; and in 1792, the ſubſcribers 
to this laudable purpoſe were ſo conſiderable, that they obtain- 
ed a Royal charter of Incorporation. 

The ſtipends of the clergy, it muſt be allowed, have not 
kept pace with the increaſing progreſs and commerce of the 
country. It is of great importance to ſociety that ſome means 


ſhould be deviſed to make the ſituation of their families as 


comfortable as poſſible. 

In 1763 The ſtock of the Society for propagating Chriſtian 
Knowledge amounted to L. 30, 00. 

In 1792, the ſame ſtock amounted to 3 * 100,000. 
This fund it is believed is moſt faithfully applied to the object 
of the inſtitution. An hundred and ſixty thouſand children 
have been educated by this ſociety, and there are ten thou- 
ſand in their ſchools [this year 17922. 

The Fund eſtabliſhed i in 1744 jar, the Muniſters widows had 


was 
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was above L. 90,00. This ſtock is lent out at preſent on he- 
ritable ſecurity, at 44 per cent. 

In 1789—The foundation of a magnificent New College was 
laid on the 16th of November ; the old college having become 
ruinous, and the claſs-rooms being unfit to contain the number 
of ſtudents who reſorted to this celebrated ſchool of ſcience and 
literature. So popular was this meaſure, that in five months 
the voluntary ſubſcriptions amounted to L. 16,869, and they 
are now L. 31,600. The eſtimate for completing the whole 
is about L. 63,000. —The ſix columns in the front of this e- 
legant new building are not to be equalled in Britain. The 
ſhaft of each is 23 feet high, and 3 feet diameter, of one en- 
tire ſtone. 


In 1763—The number of ſtudents at the college of Edin- 
burgh was about 500. 

In 1791— The number of ſtudents entered in the e 
books was 125 f. — And in 1792 the number was 1306. 

In 1777 — A new, elegant, and commodious edifice for a 
Grammar - ſchool was built by voluntary ſubſcription-.—This 
ſchool-houſe coſt L. 4000. It conſiſts of one great hall, five 
teaching rooms, and a library, with ſmaller apartments. 

In 1763— The number of boys at the grammar ſchool was 
not more than 200. 

In 1783—The number of boys at the grammar-ſchool was 
$00.—lt is believed, the moſt numerous ſchool in Britain. 

In 1788 — A magnificent pile of building was finiſhed, for 
keeping the public records and papers of Scotland, called the 
Regiſter Office. It had been about 18 years in its progreſs, from 
the time of laying the foundation ſtone. It has coſt L. 36,000. 

In 1988—A large and expenſive building was erected by 
ſubſcription, called the Circus, for the purpoſe of exhibiting 
feats of horſemanſhip, and pantomime entertainments. The 

money 
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money received the firſt 4 months of this exhibitlon was 
L. 3000. 

In 1792—The Circus was converted into a Play-houſe, and 
Edinburgh has now two regular Theatres, 

In 1763—There were two newſpapers, printed in very ſmall 
folio, and the advertiſements in each were from 10 to 20. 

In 1783=.The half of an Edinburgh newſpaper, which was 
bought in 1740, for L. 36, was ſold for 1300. 

In 1790—There were four eſtabliſhed newſpapers. — And 
in 1792 ſix newſpapers “. The ſize of the paper is as large 
as any of the kind in Britain, and the advertiſements in ſome 
of them are from 60 to 100, ſometimes more, notwithſtanding 
a heavy and increaſed duty both on the paper and advertiſe- 
ments. | 

In 1980—A regiment (the 8oth) of 1000 men was raiſed 
by the voluntary contributions of the citizens, in two months. 

In 1963—There were 396 four wheeled carriages entered 
to pay duty, and 462 two-wheeled carriages. 

In 1790—There were 1427 four-wheeled carriages entered 
to pay duty, and 462 two-wheeled : And of wains and carts 
6450. Till of late the wains and carts could not be aſcertained. 

In 1563—Few coaches or chaiſes were made in Edinburgh, 
The nobility and gentry, in general, brought their carriages 
from London ; and Paris was reckoned the place in Europe 
where the moſt elegant carriages were conſtructed. 

In 1983—Coaches and chaiſes were conſtructed as elegantly 
in Edinburgh as any where in Europe; and, it may be added, 

ſtronger 


* _ ** — 


er 


i... | | | 

The newſpapers printed in Edinburgh, December 1792, are 17, The Cou- 
rant ;—24, the Mercury ;—3e, the Advertiſer ;,—4th, the Herald ;—-5th, tho 
Caledopian Chronicle 6.0, the Gazetteer, 
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ſtronger and cheaper. Many were yeatly exported to Peter- 
burgh, and the cities on the Baltic; and there was in 1783 
an order from Paris to a coachmaker in Edinburgh; for one 
thouſand crane-necked carriages, to be executed in three 
years. This trade has fince greatly increaſed. 

In 1963—There was nv ſuch profeſſion known as a Ha- 
berdaſher. 

In 1783—The profeſſion of a Haberdaſher (which includes 
many trades, the Mercer, the Milliner, the Linen · draper, the Hat- 
ter, the Hoſier, the Glover, and many others), was nearly the 
moſt common in town ; and they have fince multiplied greatly: 

In 1563—There was no ſuch profeſſion known as a Per- 
fumer : Barbers and Wigmakers were numerous, and were in 
the order of decent burgeſſes: Hairdreſſers were few, and 
hardly permitted to dreſs hair on Sundays; and many of them 
voluntarily declined it. 

In 1783—Perfumers had ſplendid ſhops in evety principal 
ſtreet : Some of them advertiſed the keeping of bears, to kill oc 
caſionally, for greaſing ladies and gentlemens hair, as ſuperior 
to any other animal fat. Hairdreſfers were mote than tripled 
in number; and their buſieſt day was Sunday: There was a 
profeſſor who advertiſed 4 Hair-drefirg Arademy, and gave 
lectures on that noble and uſeful art. 

In 1763—There were no Iron Founderies neat Edinburgh; 
—The Carron Company's work was the only one of the 
kind in Scotland, and it had been eſtabliſhed but a few years. 

In 1792—There were many extenſive Iron Founderies in 
Scotland, and ſeveral in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. — 
Caſt iron which was formerly imported, is now " anporten in 
great quantities, 

In 1992—There are ſeveral Button Manufactories lately e- 
ſtabliſhed in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh which were un- 
known in any former period: | 
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In 1792 -Manufactories of ſhawls and caſſimirs have been 
lately eſtabliſhed and brought to wonderful perfection. 

It is eſtimated that the conſumpt of coals in Edinburgh (on 
an average) amounts to 500 tons per day. 

In 1763— The Starch manufacture was little known or 
practiſed; and only about 37,000 pounds weight were ma- 
nufaQured. 

In 1990—There were ſeveral Starch manufactories. The 
quantity entered was about 750,000 pounds weight. ——The 
increaſe, 713, ooo lib. 

N. B. A very great proportion of this is uſed ſor hair- 
powder; but the quantity cannot be aſcertained, as the 
whole is entered under the denomination 8TA RCH. — 
One ſtarch manufacturer has paid at the rate of L. 700 
of duty, every fix weeks. 

In 1763—The revenue ariſing from the Diſtillery, i in Scot- 

land, amounted to L. 3739: 18: 10d. 

In 1783 The revenue ariſing from the Diſtillery amounted 
to L. 192,000, conſequently 600,000 gallons of ſpirits muſt at 
leaſt have been diſtilled *. Since July 1786, the duty has been 
levied by licence on the contents of the ſtills. The quantity 
that might reaſonably be expected from the number of ſtills 
entered ſhould be thus: 

In the Lowlands 1,000,000 
In the Highlands 696,000 


Am 


Total 1,696,000 gallons of ſpirits. 
N. B. 


n 
* In 1708—the year of the Union, the quantity of ſpirits diſtilled froz: 
malted corn was 50, 8444 gallons, 
In 1760—145, 46 gallons 
In 1784—268,503 gallons, 
In 1791—1,696,000 gallons ! as above. 
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N. B. The Legiſlature would ſurely act wiſely, by lower- 
ing the duty on malt liquor, and inereaſing it on ſpirits.— Ar- 
dent ſpirits, ſo eaſily obtained, are hurtful to the health, induſ- 
try, and morals of the people. =", 

In 19763—The groſs revenue of the Exciſe was about 
L. 130, 200 

In 1790— The groſs revenue of the Exciſe was about 
L. 500,000. 


At the time of the Union there were no Stamp duties in 
Scotland. 


In 1790— The revenue on Stamps was above L. 80,000 


per annum. 


In 176 a= Thaw was one Glaſs-houſe at Leith, for the ma- 
nufacture of green bottles. 

In 1783—There were three Glaſs-houſes ;—in 1790 there 
were fix; and as fine chryſtal and window glaſs is made at 
Leith as any where in Europe. 

In 1763 The quantity of Glaſs manufactured in Scotland 
amounted to 1,769, 712 pounds weight. 

In 1790 —The quantity of Glaſs manufactured, amounted 
to 9,059,904 pounds weight. —Increaſe 75,290,192. 

In 1763—There were three Paper mills in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh. 

In 1790— There were twelve Paper mills in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh; and a vaſt quantity of Printing Paper 
was ſent to London, from whence it uſed formerly to be 
brought. Some of theſe Paper mills are upon a more exten- 
five ſcale than any in Britain. 

In 1763—The quantity of — manufactured was 6400 
reams. 

In 1 79 1— The quantity of Paper manufactured Was upwards 
of (60,000 reams. Increaſe 93,600 reams. 


N. E. 


+ 


* 
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N. B. Notwithſtanding the aſtoniſhing increaſe of ſtamp- 
duty, and of paper manufactured, yet Scotland muſt 
bring all her ſtamped paper from London. The very car- 
riage of the ſtamped paper to Edinburgh, it is believed, coſts 
Government L. 706 per annum, when it could be ſtamped 

at Edinburgh for a trifle, and the manuſacture of paper 
thereby greatly encouraged. The preſent mode appears 

to be neither juſt nor politic. By the articles of the U- 

nion, Scotland is entitled to haye a board of Stamps. 

In 1763—There were fix Printing-houſes in Edinburgh, 

In 1799—There were ſixteen Printing-houſes in Edinburgh. 

In 1763—The printed Cottons manufactured amounted to 

150,000 yards. | 
In 1790—The printed Cottons manufactured amounted to 

4,500,000 yards. Increaſe, 4,335,000-yards. 

In 1763—The Royal Bank Stock ſold at the rate of L. 160 
per cent.—In 1791, 8 Bank new Stock ſold at L. 240 per 
cent. 

N. B. It would be too tedious to enter into a detail of the 
hiſtory and progreſs of this Bank. The capital at pre- 
ſent is above L. 600,000 ; and the liberal ſupport it has 
given to the landed, commercial, and manufacturing in- 
tereſts of Scotland, has added greatly to the proſperity 
of the country. 

The original ſhares of the Bank of Scotland, or Old Bank, 
of L.83:6:8, ſold, in 1763, at L.119; and, in 1791, at 
L. 180. 

N. B. This bank has lately obtained: an act of Parliament 

for doubling its capital, or to raiſe it from L. 300,000 to 
L. Goo, ooo. 
The Britiſh Linen Company's Stock, in 1763, and for ma- 


27 years later, ſold at L. 40 per cent. below par. 
= | In 


led 
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In 1792— L. 336 of the ſtock of this company ſold for 
L. 545, that is L. 162: 4: 1+ per cent. 

In the year 1769 The Douglas and Co. Bank was inſti- 

tuted, and the ſtock ſubſcribed amounted to L. 150,000,— 
In a few years after, this bank by miſmanagement failed; and 
it is ſaid, this failure occaſioned land to be brought into the 
market, to the value of L. 750, ooo. 
Although this loſs was hurtful to many ;ndividuals, the 
country was highly benefited; for the money having been be. 
ſtowed principally on the improvement of the ſoil, the gain 
was laſting, and general. 

In 1763 Heriot's Hoſpital, which holds a great deal of 
land in the vicinity of Edinburgh, gave feus * of their ground 
at the rate of from 3 to 4 bolls of barley per acre per annum. 

In 1790—Heriot's Hoſpital feued their land at the rate of 
irom 8 to 10 bolls per acre yearly. 

N. B. George Heriot, who founded this hoſpital for the e- 
ducation of boys, was jeweller to James VI. of Scotland, 
and I. of England, He furniſhed jewels to Prince 
Charles, afterwards King Charles I. when he went to the 
court of Spain, 1623. 

Theſe jewels were never paid for by James; but, when 

Charles I. came to the throne, the debt to Heriot was 


allowed to his truſtees, in part of their purchaſe of the 


barony of Broughton, then crown-lands in the neighbour · 
hood of Edinburgh. Theſe lands are now a part of the 


ſoundation of this Hoſpital, the revenue of which 1s at 


preſent between L. 3000 and L. 4000 per annum. 
The ſum that now produces this revenue, was in 1627. 


L. 


ama. 3 
, — 


I” — —— 


NOTE. 
* A ſeu means a perpetual grant, on payment of a certain ſum, or Re i 


ledgement yearly, as may be agreed upon. 
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L. 24,325:10: 13; which was lent out for many years at in- 
tereſt, ' The building of the Hoſpital, (from a plan by Inigo 
Jones), coſt L 27,000.—Intereſt of money then was 10 per 
cent. There are 125 boys in the Hoſpital, who are main- 
tained and educated from 7 to 14 years. 

The Trinity Hoſpital is a charitable foundation for decayed 
burgeſſes, or their widows and daughters, not under 50 years 
of age. The revenue in land, houſes, and intereſt of money 
is about L. f 100 per annum. — There are 54 old men and wo- 
men in the Hoſpital, —viz. 14 men and 40 women. 

The Merchant Maiden Hoſpital is a charitable Wen 
ſor the education and maintenance of daughters of Merchant 
burgeſſes of Edinburgh, from 8 years of age to 15. The re- 
venue is about L. 1400 per annum. There are 80 girls in this 
Hoſpital at preſent. 

The Trades Maiden Hoſpital, is a charitable foundation for 
the daughters of decayed tradeſmen, members of the 1 4 incor- 
porations. They are educated from 8 years of age to 15.— 
The revenue is about L. 650 per annum.— There are 60 girls 
in the Hoſpital. 

Watſon's Hoſpital is a charitable foundation for the educa- 
tion of boys, the ſons or grandſons of decayed merchants mem- 
bers of the Merchant Company. The ſum mortified for this pur- 
poſe by George Watſon, a merchant in 1727 was L. 12, ooo. 
— The revenue of this Hoſpital is now nearly L. 2000 per an- 
num. 'The boys are maintained and educated from eight to 
fifteen years of age. When put out apprentices, an appren- 
rice-fee of L. 25 is allowed; and, if they have behaved well 
during their apprenticeſhip, they are allowed L. 5o to begin the 
world. There are 70 boys in this Hoſpital. 

The Orphan Hoſpital is a charitable foundation for main- 
taining and educating orphans (boys and girls) from any quar- 
ter of the kingdom. They are received at 7, and remain till 
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13 or 14 years of age. They are taught various trades. They 
make all their own clothes, ſhoes, bind their own books, &c. 
There are 160 boys and girls in this hoſpital. 


The ſtock of the Royal Infirmary, which in 175p was 
L. 5000, in 1790 was L. 36,000.——This Infirmary admits 
above 2000 patients annually; and, on an average, one only 
in 25 dies. This, on compariſon with other hoſpitals, is not 
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to be equalled in Europe. An account of the moſt celebrated "al 
hoſpitals in Europe has been publiſhed ; and, in ſome, 1. in 119008 
11 dies; in others, 1 in 13, and 1 in 16. It is daily attended wu | 
by three phyſicians; and the members of the royal College of 1 0 
ſurgeons attend monthly i in their turns. — During the ſitting i } f 
of the College, (from October to May), two of the Profeſſors i 4 
of Medicine give clinical lectures, on the caſes of a ſelected + | 
number of patients. 0 
In 1763, One hundred ſtudents attended the Inſirmary. | I 
In 1791, Three hundred and twenty-three ſtudents attend» | 5 | 
ad the Infirmary. | 1 
In 1776, A public Diſpenſary was built by ſubſcription, and 1 4 
Cate by voluntary contributions. — This charity is for 1 
patients afflicted with chronic diſeaſes, or ſuch as render ad- * 


— 


miſſion to an hoſpital improper or unneceſſary. They receive 
advice and medicine gratis; and, in the year 1791, no leſs 
chan 15,450 patients had been relieved. | 
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| The firſt ſpring water brought to Wr Edinburgh was in 

1681. A leaden pipe of 3 inches bore was then laid from Co- 
miſton, about 3+ miles ſouth weſt of the city, by one Bruſchi, 

a German engineer, and there was no other pipe completed 

till about the year 1722, when one of 4+ inches was laid. Theſe 
in time were found inſufficient for ſupplying the inhabitants; 
and, in 1787, an iron pipe of 5 inches diameter was added. 
| A 
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A ſecond iron pipe of 7 inches diameter was laid in 1790; and 
additional ſprings 3 miles farther ſouth than the former were 
taken in, —Theſe pipes have coſt the city of Edinburgh an im- 
menſe ſum of money, the laſt one having eoſt above L. 20, ooo. 
The reſervoir on the Caſtle-hill contains about 300 tons, and 
the new one at Heriot's hoſpital contains nearly the ſame quan- 
tity. Edinburgh is amply ſupplied with as fine ſpring water 
as any in Europe, and Leith now partakes of the ſame adyan- 
tage. On the 1oth of May 1782, after 3 weeks of drought, 
theſe ſprings at the fountain head, yielded 1060 Scots pints 
(or 4240 Engliſh) per minute, or 3000 tons in 24 hours. — 
After fupplying all the inhabitants, a large ſtream of lim- 


pid water runs down the ſtreets for many hours day and night. 


The like is nc. *o be equalled, it is believed i in Europe, except 
at Bern in Switzerland“. 


In 


NO T E. 

* The increaſe of inhabitants may, in ſome meaſure, be judged of from the 
above tircumſtance : Before the above period they muft have been ſupplied 
with water from pit wells, of which great numbers were ott the ſouth of the 
Cowgate-ſtreet. The increaſe of inhabitants alſo appears from a liſt of fami- 
lies taken Aue 1687, in the fix pariſhes of which the Old Town of Edinburgh 
then conſiſted, The number was as follows: 


In the North-weſt pariſh, or Tolbooth kirk Families 513 
North pariſh, or High kirk 389 

North pariſh, or College kirk 470 
South-weſt pariſh, or Old Greyfriars 672 
South pariſh, or Old kirk 625 
South · eaſt pariſh, or Tron kirk | 664 


| Total Families 3,333 

At an average of ſix to each family, the number of inhabitants would have 

been at that time 19,998; within the walls of the city Like London, the 
ſuburbs are now more extenſive than the city. 

In 1775—The number of n in Edinburgh, Leith, and the ſuburbs, 25 


-- % for 
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In 1763 The ſhore-dues at Leith (a ſmall tax paid to the 
city of Edinburgh on landing goods at the quays) amounted to 
L. 580. = 

In 178 3—The Shore-dues at Leith were upwards of L. 4000. 

N. B. There was a conſiderable importation of grain to the 

port of Leith in 1783, not leſs than L. 800,000 ſterling 
having gone out of Scotland for this year's deficiency of 
grain. But the Shore-dues are often above L. 3,509 
per annum, independent of any extraordinary importation, 
From Nov. 1788 to Nov. 1 789, they were L. 3435: 14:4. 
—— This revenue, from its nature, muſt be fluctuating. 

In 1763, and for ſome years after — There was one ſhip that 
made an annual voyage to Peterſburgh ; and never brought 
tallow, if any other cargo offered. Three tons of tallow were 
imported into Leith in 1763, which came from Newcaſtle. 

In 1783—The ſhips from Leith and the Firth of Forth to 
the Baltic amounted to ſome hundreds. They make two voy- 
ages in the year, and ſometimes three. In 1786, above 2500 
tons of tallow were imported directly from the Baltic into 
Vol.. VI. 4 G Leith. 


— _ 
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. 

far as could be aſcertained, by a ſurvey for road money, (for many induſtri- 
ouſly avoided the ſurvey) amounted to 13,806; this, at the ſame rate of fix 
to a family, (which is held to be a proper ground of calculation in Edinburgh) 
makes the number of inhabitants 82,836. Beſides, this number, is excluſive 
of the Caſtle, all the hoſpitals, poor houſes, infirmary, diſpenſary, | "PPE 
Arnot, upon the ſame data, ſays 80,836—but this is a typographical er- 
ror.— Since 177, the city and ſuburbs have been much extended ; and the 
inhabitants muſt alſo bave greatly increaſed tn. 

N. B. It is a ſtriking fact, that either the former population of Edinburgh 
has been very erroneouſly repreſented, or the luxury of the preſent inha- 
bitants has increaſed in a very uncommon degree; becauſe, without.much 

apparent, increaſe of population, the valued rent of the city and ſuburbs, 
according to the ceſs-books, has been more than doubled. 
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Leith. The importation of Baltic goods mto Leith is ſurpaſ. 
ſed by only one, or at moſt two ports in Britain. 

In 1963—Every ſhip from London or Peterſburgh to Leith 
brought part of her cargo in ſoap. 

In 1983—Every ſhip that went from Leith to London car- 
ried away part of her cargo in ſoap. 

In x763—The quantity of ſoap manufactured was half a 

million of pounds weight. 
In x792—The quantity of ſoap manufactured was fix mil. 
lions of pounds. Increaſe five millions and an half. 

In 1763—The quantity of candles that were entered a- 
mounted to 1,400,000 lbs. 

In 1780 —The quantity was 2,200,000 lbs. 

In 1791—The quantity was 3,000,000 lbs. The increaſe 
of this article ſhews the progreſs of manufactures, for it is be- 
lieved few candles are either imported or exported. 

In 1783—The increaſe of tonnage in ſhipping, belonging 
to the port of Leith ſince 1763, was 42,234 tons; and fince 
that period, has ſo greatly increaſed, that magnificent plans 
have been formed for enlargiag the preſent harbour, which is 
found too ſmall for the number of ſhips reſorting to it— 
In-1791, the regiſtered tonnage at Leith was 130,000 tons. 

In 1763—There was no ſuch thing known, or uſed, as an 
umbrella; but an eminent ſurgeon who had occaſion to walk 
a great deal in the courſe of his buſineſs, uſed one a- 
bout the year 1780; and in 1783, umbrellas were much uſed, 
and continue to be ſo, and many umbrella warchouſes are o- 
pened, and a conſiderable trade carried on in this article. 
Ahe faſhian is ſpread through Scotland. 

In 1763—The wages to maid-ſervants were, generally, 
from L. 3, to L. 4, a year. They dreſſed decently in blue 
er red. clogks, or in plaids, fyitable to their ſtations. 


lol 
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In 1783— The wages are nearly the ſame; but their dreſs 
and appearance are greatly altered, the maid-ſervants dreſſing 
almoſt as fine as their miſtreſſes did in 1763. 

In 1763—Few families had men- ſervants. The wages 
were from L. 6 to L. 10 per annum. | 

In 1783 and 1791 —Almoſt every genteel family had a man- 
ſervant; and the wages were from L. 10 to L. 20 a year. 

In 1763z—A ſtranger coming to Edinburgh was NH to 
put up at a dirty uncomfortable inn, or to remove to private 
lodgings. There was no ſuch place as an Hotel; the word 
indeed was not known, or was only intelligible to perſons 
acquainted with the French. 

In 1783—A ſtranger might have been accommodated, not 
only comfortably, but moſt elegantly, at many public Hotels; 
and the perſon who, in 1763, was obliged to put up with ac- 
commodation little better than that of a waggoner or carrier, 
may now be lodged like a prince, and command every luxury 
of life. His guinea, it muſt be acknowledged, will not go 
quite ſo far as it did in 1763. 


The quantity of wheat made into flour at the water of 
Leith Mills, belonging to the incorporation of bakers, was as 
follows. 


Mid Lothian Bolls * 
In 1730 22,762 
In 1760 33,887 
In 1770 42, 895 
In 179 48,257 


N Oi -N ul 0. 


Two Bolls are nearly equal to an Engliſm quarter, or = 585 . parts les; or 
equal to about half a peek, 
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This gives the proportional increaſe at theſe mills only; for 
beſides theſe, there are Bell's Mills, Silver Mills, Canon Mills, 
Leith Mills, &e. that grind flour for the city, all of which 
have increaſed their quantities in proportion. The bakers of 
Dalkeith, Muſſelburgh, and Laſwade, alſo ſend flour and 
bread to the Edinburgh market. There muſt now be above 


150,000 bolls of wheat annually conſumed in this metropo- 
lis. 


The quantity of butcher meat, can only be aſcertained by 
the number of hides ; and, for that reaſon, no account can be 
obtained of the quantity brought to the Edinburgh market by 


the country butchers, who bring a great deal thrice every 
week throughout the year. , 


The number killed in Edinburgh is as follows. 


In 17975—8,354 oxen,—6,792 calves,—39,370 ſheep— 
47,360 lambs. | | 

In 1776, Edinburgh and Leith included,—10,09t oxen, 
—8,305 calves, 49,212 ſheep, 78,076 lambs. 

In 1790, Edinburgh only,—1 1,792 oxen 3; 4,500 calves, 
37,390 ſheep, and 49,200 lambs. 

N. B. The number of hogs and pigs cannot be aſcertained. 

In 1778, —There were 8,400 barrels of oyſters exported 
from the city's fiſhing grounds. This trade was increaſing ſo 
much as to threaten the total deſtruction of the oyſter-beds. 
The magiſtrates have therefore prohibited the exportation, 
and even the fiſhing of oyſters under a certain ſize. 


There are immenſe quantities of Strawberries ſold in the 
Edinburgh market, duting the ſhort period that they continue. 
They are ſold, upon an average; at 6d the Scots pint, equal to 
four Engliſh pints, and without any ſtem or huſk as in other 
places. It is eſtimated that 100,000 Scots or 400,000 Engliſh 

pints, 
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pints are annually ſold, in favourable ſeaſons, in the city and 
ſuburbs; value L. 2500. lt is impoſſible to eſtimate the 
quantity conſumed at the pleaſure gardens and places of en- 
tertainment in the neighbourhood of the city. — It is known 
that an acre of Strawberies has produced above L 50. 

It is eſtimated that L. 1000 a year is paid in Edinburgh du- 
ring the months of June, July, Auguſt, and September, for 
butter milk, or ſour milk, as it 1s called; it 1s fold at one 
penny the Scotch pint, or 4 Engliſh pints. 

In 1763—Edinburgh was chiefly ſupplied with vegetables 
and garden ſtuff from Muffelburgh and the neighbourhood, 
which were called through the ſtreets by women with creels or 
baſkets on their backs : Any ſudden increaſe of people would 
have taiſed all the markets. A ſmall camp at Muſſelburgh, a 
few years before had this effect. 

In 19783—The markets of Edinburgh were as amply ſup- 
plied with vegetables, and every neceſſary of life, as any in 
Europe. In 1781, Admiral Parker's fleet, and a Jamaica 
fleet, conſiſting together of 15 ſail of the line, nine frigates, 
and about 600 merchantmen, lay near two months in Leith 
Roads, were fully ſupplied with every kind of proviſions, 
and the markets were not raiſed one farthing, although there 
could not be leſs than an addition of 20, 00 men for ſeven 
weeks. | | 

The crews of the Jamaica fleet, who were dreadfully afflict- 
ed with ſcurvy, were ſoon reſtored to health by the plentiful 
ſupplies of ſtrawberries, and freſh vegetables and proviſions, 
which they received. Some merchants in London, who, either 
from motives of humanity, or eſtceming it a profitable adven- 
ture, had ſent four tranſports with freſh proviſions to the fleet, 
had them returned without breaking bulk. It is believed that 
there is ſcarcely a port in Great Britain, London alone except- 

ed, where ſuch a body of people unespectedly arriving, 
could 
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could have been ſo plentifully ſupplied, without increaſing the 
price of proviſions conſiderably to the inhabitants. 


1 ſhall now conclude this long letter. The ſubject of which 
it treats is curious, but from the mutable nature of human 
ſociety, it muſt be continually varying. 

It may however be entertaining and perhaps uſeful, to have 
marked a train of facts reſpecting our own ſhort period of 
obſervation ; although a few years hence, a contraſt equally a- 
ſtoniſhing and intereſting may be afforded. No hiſtory of the 
time could have given ſuch a detail.—-—The riſe and fall of 
nations, and the progreſs of human ſociety, as connected with 
theſe changes, are ſubjects highly intereſting to every contem- 
plative mind, In my next I ſhall give you ſome obſervations 
on manners, during the ſame period. —I am,—with much 
eſtecm, ps | 


SIR, 
| Tour Moſt Obedient, 


Humble Servant, 


WILLIAM CREECH. 
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LETTER SECOND. 


' 


Aetas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitioftorem. 


Druid triſtes querimoniæ, 
Si non ſupplicio culpa reciditur? 
Quid leges fine moribus 
Vane proficiunt ? Hon. 
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I SHALL now tranſmit to you a few facts reſpecting Edin- 
burgh, during the periods mentioned in my former letter, 
which have a more immediate connection with MANN ERS. 

A great city in modern Europe has been deſcribed to be 
«© A huge, diſſipated, gluttonous, collected maſs of folly and 
© wickedneſs.” Perhaps this deſcription is applicable, more or 
leſs, to every city, as wealth and luxury increaſe. For it ſeems 
to be a fact eſtabliſhed by the hiſtory of mankind, that, as 
opulence increaſes, virtue ſubſides. Vet, one ſhould not ima- 
gine, a priori, that this would always be the caſe. 
ſtrongly confirms the judicious obſervation of Horace. 

Eft modus in rebus; ſunt certi denique fines, 
Dues ultra, citraque nequit conſiſtere rectum. 

All nations are at firſt poor, and their manners ſimple. As 
they advance to induſtry and commerce, to a certain degree; 
they become improved, and enlightened ; but opulence intro- 
duces indolence, ſenſuality, vice, and corruption, and they 
then haſten to decay. In all matters of public or private life 
the proper modus in rebur, is the diſtinguiſhing teſt of goodſenſe. 


The 
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The proſperity and happineſs of every individual muſt, in 
general, depend on his virtue, as muſt that of the nation, 
which is compoſed of theſe individuals. A corrupted em- 
pire muſt therefore tend faſt to ruin, witneſs the example of 
France, where all religion had long been a farce, and morals 
of conſequence depraved. 

Hence ariſes the neceſſity of watching over the manners, 
as well as the morals of the people, and particularly of the 
higher ranks, whoſe example is often pernicious. 

But let us ſee, in a ſociety comparatively ſmall to many o- 
thers, the effect of the increaſe of wealth upon manners, whe- 
ther as tending to improvement, or otherwiſe. Many chan- 
ges, however, may be totally unconnected with this cauſe. 


In 1763 - People of faſhion dined at two o'clock, or a little 
aſtet it ;—buſineſs was attended to in the afternoon. It was a 
common practice to lock the ſhops at one o'clock, and to —_ 
them after dinner at two. 
In 1783 People of faſhion, and of the middle rank, dined 
at four or five o'clock: No buſineſs was done in the after- 
' noon, dinner of itfelf having become a very ſerious buſineſs. 
In 1763—Wine was ſeldom ſeen, or, in a ſmall quantity, at 
- the tables of the middle rank of people. 
In 1791—Every tradeſman in decent circumſtances oy 
wine after dinner and nf in money” and variety * 
. . In 


— 
_ 4 * a h—— = ” 


| NOT E. 
45 * In 1508—The year of the Union, 288,336 barrels of two-penny ale paid 
duty. 

In 1720——520,478z barrels paid duty. 

In 1784—9 755774 2 barrels paid duty. 

This is a Ntriking proof of the decreaſe of malt liquor, and of the conſequent 
increaſe of the uſe of wine, and ſpirituous liquors, 


_ Compare this with the note page 39%. 
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In 1963—It was the faſhion for gentlemen to attend the 
drawing rooms of the ladies in the afternoons, to drink tea, 
and to mix in the ſociety and converſation of the women. 

In 1983 The drawing-rooms were totally deſerted ; invi- 
tations to tea in the afternoon were given up; and the only op- 
portunity gentlemen had of being in ladies company, wat 
when they happened to meſs together at dinner or ſupper; and 
even then, an impatience was ſometimes ſhewn, till the ladies 
retired. Card parties, after a long dinner z—and alſo after a 
late ſupper were frequent. 

In 1763—lt was ſaſhionable to go to church, and people 
were intereſted about religion. Sunday was ſtrictly obſerved 
by all ranks as a day of devotion; and it was diſgraceful to be 
ſeen on the ſtreets during the time of public worſhip. Fami- 
lies attended church, with their children and ſervants; and 
family worſhip was frequent. The collections at the church 
doors, for the poor, amounted yearly to L. 15006, and upwards: 

In 1783 Attendance on church was greatly neglected, 
and particularly by the men; Sunday was by many 'made 
a day of relaxation; and young people were allowed to ſtroll about 
at all hours. Families thought it ungenteel to take their do- 
meſties to church with them: The ſtreets were far from being 
void of people in the time of public worſhip; and, in the evenings 
were frequently looſe and riotous; particularly owing to bands 
of apprentice boys, and young lids. Family worſhip was almoſt 
diſuſed. The collections at the church doors for the poor 
had fallen to L. 1000. 

In —— collections at the church doors had riſen to 
L. 1200 
Vol. VI. 4 H 1 . B. 
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It may be mentioned here, as & curious fact, that, ſor more than half of 
this 
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N. B. The collections above-mentioned reſpect the eſta- 
bliſhed churches of the city only. There are many cha- 
pels and meetings of different perſuaſions not included. 
In no reſpect were the manners of 1763 and 1783 more re- 
markable than in the decency, dignity, and delicacy, of the 
one period, compared with the looſeneſs, diſſipation, and li- 
centiouſneſs of the other. Many people ceaſed to bluſh at what 
would formerly have been reckoned a crime, 

In 1763—Maſters took charge of their apprentices, and 
kept them under their eye in their own houſes. 

In 1783—PFew maſters would receive apprentices to ſtay in 
their houſes, and yet from them an important part of ſucceed. 
ing ſociety is to be formed. If they attended their hours of 
buſineſs, maſters took no farther charge. The reſt of their 
time might be paſſed (as too frequently happens) in vice and 
debauchery; hence they become idle, inſolent, and diſhoneſt. 
In 1791, the practice had become {till more prevalent. Re- 
formation of manners muſt begin in families to be general or 
effectual. | | 

In 1791—TFhe wages to Jourheymen in every profeſſion 

were 
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N © T E continued. 
this century, one of the ſmalleſt churches in Edinburgh has collected more 
money for the poor, at the time of diſpenſing the ſacrament, than eight o- 
ther churches did upon the ſame occaſion in 1283. 

With the beſt intention, a Sunday evening's ſermon, (by the miniſters of 
Edinburgh in rotation) was inſtituted for the inſtruction of ſervants, who 
might have been detained from public worthip during the day; but, this it is 
ſaid has been perverted by many ta bad purpoſes, and made an excuſe for 
idleneſs and vice. a 

There is another evening ſermon, for . common people, ſupported by 
private ſubſcriptions, which it is ſaid has been attended with beneficial 
effects, owing to the care and attention of the managers. 

There are two other Sunday evening lectures, —one in the Chapel of Eaſe. 
—and one in the Gaelic Chapel in this laſt the ſervice is in the Erſe lan- 


guage for Highlanders, | 
* The Tolbooth Church, 
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were greatly raiſed ſince 1763, and diſturbances frequently 
happened for a ſtill further increaſe. Yet, many of them riot 
on Sunday, are idle all Monday, and can afford to do this on 
five days labour. 

In 1763—The clergy viſited, catechiſed, and inſtructed 
the families within their reſpeCtive pariſhes, in the principleg 
of morality, Chriſtianity, and the relative duties of life. 

In 1783—Viſting and catechiſing were diſuſed (except 
by a very few), and ſince continue to be ſo: Nor, perhaps, 
would the clergy now be received with welcome on ſuch an 
occaſion. If people do not chooſe to go to church, they may 
remain as ignorant as Hottentots, and the 'Ten Commandments 
be as little known as obſolete acts of parliament.—Religion is 
the only tie that can reſtrain, in any degree, the licentiouſneſs 
either of the rich, or of the lower ranks; when that is loſt, fe- 
rocity of manners, and every breach of morality may be ex- 


pected. 
Hee fonte derivata, clades 


In patriam populumque fluxit. 


In 1763—The breach of the ſeventh commandment was 
puniſhed by fine and church-cenſure. Any inſtance of con- 
jugal infidelity in a woman would have baniſhed her irretriev- 
ably from ſociety, and her company would have been rejected 
even by men who paid any regard to their character. | 

In 1783—Although the law puniſhing adultery with death 
was unrepealed, yet church-cenſure was diſuſed, and ſepara- 
tions and divorces were become frequent, and have ſince in- 
creaſed*.. Women, who had been rendered infamous by pub- 
lic divorce, had been, by ſome people of faſhion, again re- 
ceived into ſociety, notwithſtanding the endeavours of our 
worthy Queen to check ſuch a violation of morality, decency, 

4 H 2 the 
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the laws of the country, and the rights bf the virtuous Ts 
however, has not been recently attempted. 

In 1763 — The fines collected by the kirk- treaſurer for baſ. 
tard children amounted to L, 154; and, upon an average of 
ten ſucceeding years, they were L. 190. 


In 1983--The fines for baſtard children amounted to L. Goo, 
and have fince greatly increaſed. 


In 1748—The firſt correction houſe for diſorderly FEMALEs 
was built, and it coſt L. 198: 0: 44. 

N. B. This is the only one Edinburgh yet has. 

In 1791—Manners had been for ſome years ſo looſe, and 
crimes ſo frequent, that the foundation of a large new houſe 
of Correction, or Bride well, was laid on the 3oth of Novem- 

ber, which, on the loweſt calculation, will coſt L. 12,000; and 
this plan is on a reduced ſcale of what was at firſt thought ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, 

In 1763—That is from June 1963 to June 1764, the ex- 
pence of the Correction houſe amounted to L. 27: 16: 1% 

In 179 and ſome years previous to it The expence of 
the Correction houſe had riſen to near L. 300, — ten times 
what it had been in the former period; and there is not room 
for containing the half of thoſe that ought to be confined ta 
hard labour. 

In 1763 — There were five or ſix brothels, or houſes of bad 
fame, and a very few of the loweſt and moſt ignorant order 
of females ſculked about the ſtreets at night. A perſon might 
have gone from the Caſtle to Holyrood-houſe, (the then length 
of the city), at any hour in the night, without being accoſted 
by a fingle freet-walker. Street robbery, and pocket picking 
were unknown. 

In 1783—The number of brothels had increaſed twenty 
fold, and the women of the town more than a hundred fold. 
Be dun 4 tbe. __ "on n. was infeſted with mul- 
titudes 
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titudes of females abandoned to vice, and a great many at a 
very early period of life, before paſſion could miſlead, or rea- 
ſon teach them right from wrong. Street-robbers, pick-pock- 
ets, and thieves, had much increaſed *, 

In 1763—Houſe-breaking and robbery were extremely rare. 
Many people thought it unneceſſary to lock their doors at night. 

In 1783, 1784, 1785, 1786, and 1787—Houſe-breakipg, 
theft, and robbery, were aſtoniſhingly frequent; and many of 
theſe crimes were committed by boys, whoſe age prevented 
them from being objects of capital puniſhment. The culprits 
were uniformly apprehended in houſes of bad fame, in which 
they were proteCted and encouraged in their depredations on 
the public. During the winter, 1787, many daring robberies 
and ſhop-breakings were committed, by means before un- 
thought of ; but the gang were diſcovered, by one of them 
becoming evidence againſt the reſt, and the others ſuffered 
capital puniſhment+. 

In no reſpect was the ſobriety, and decorum of the lower 
ranks in 1763 more remarkable, than by contraſting them with 
the riot and licentiouſneſs of 1783, particularly on Sundays 
and holidays. The King's birth-day aud the laſt night of 


„ W „ 


NOT KE 8. 

* A late calculator eſtimates 40,000 proſtitutes in London. That is 
40,000 wretched human beings in one city, not only loſt to themſelves and to 
ſociety, but the cauſe of extending deſtruction to others. Is it not worthy 
of enquiry, how this aſtoniſhing change of manners ſhould have ariſen, and 
the probable conſequences of its increaſe to the ſtate? Vice ſoon ſpreads its 
influence from individuals to families—from families to-cities—from cities to 
the empire, and an empire corrupted is an empire loſt. I. 

In high life, the change of manners is equally aſtoniſhing, and a to 
the ſtate. witneſs the almoſt daily trials for crim. con. 

It is believed that one great ſource of the evil pointed out will be found in 
the licentiouſneſs of the preſs, in the preſent day; and anotherin the neglect 
of religious education.— A tax on novels would be ** meaſure in ge- 
vernment. 


+ See Brodie's Trial. 
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the year were, in 1783, devoted to drunkenneſs, folly, and 
riot, which in 1763 were attended with peace, and harmony“. 

In 1763, and many years preceding and following—The 
execution of criminals was rare: Three annually were reckon- 
ed the average for the whole kingdom of Scotland. There 
were three ſucceeding years, (1774, 1775, 1776), in which 
there was not an execution in Edinurgh. 

In x983—There were fix criminals under ſentence of death 
in Edinburgh jail, in one week; and, upon the Autumn Cir- 
cuit, no lefs than thirty-ſeven capital indictments were iſſued, 

During the winter 1991—92,—there was not a robbery, 
houſe- breaking, ſhop-breaking, nor a theft publicly known, 
to the amount of forty ſhillings, within the city of Edinburgh; 
Not a perſon accuſed of a capital crime; and, in the jail, 
only 20 for petty offences, and 19 confined for ſmall debts +. 

In 1989—A ſociety was inſtituted for promoting religious 
knowledge among the poor, or the ignorant and indigent mem- 
bers of the community. No ſociety is more likely to be of be- 
nefit. They print books of moral and religious inſtruction, 
which are diffuſed among the lower ranks. This was a fa- 
yourite ſcheme of the late Lord Kames, but it was never car- 
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ried into execution in his time. A worthy lady left, in 1792, 


ſeven hundred pounds to promote the object of this inſtitution. 
In 1763—There was no ſuch . as public cock- 

fighting in Edinburgh. ; 
In 1783—There were er public cot ightin matches, 
or 


N oO T E 8. 


* From 1788 to 1792, this folly had much abated, ww attention of the 


Magiſtrates to ſtrict police. | | 
+ To contraſt this with 3 there were, April 20th, 1792, in New- 


gate, 406 priſoners, of whom 185 were debtors, 15 under ſentence of death, 
19 reſpited during his Majeſty's pleaſure, 80 tranſports, 80 under orders of 


impriſonment for certain determinate periods, and 27 for trial This is 


the account of one priſon only in London, 
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or mains, as they are technically termed ;— and a regular cock- 
pit was built for the accommodation of this ſchool of game 
bling and cruelty, where every diſtinction of rank and charac- 
ter is levelled. | 
In 1790—The cock-pit continued to be frequented. 
Before 1790—There never was ſuch a thing known as pro- 


feſſed bruiſers. But in the courſe of that year a perſon from 


England opened a public ſchool for teaching boxing, or pugi- 
liſm, as it is termed ; and he had ſeveral public exhibitions at 
his ſchool, but few pupils. This branch of education does not 
correſpond with the mild genius of Chriſtianity, which we pro- 
feſs; and it can be looked on only with pity, even when prac- 
tiſed among ſavages and barbarians. 

In 1792— This folly, which had been We from on 
ſouth, was totally given up. 

In 1763—A young man was ial a fine fellow, who, to 
a well-informed and an accompliſhed mind, added elegance of 
manners, and a conduct guided by principle; one who would 
not have injured the rights of the meaneſt individual ; who 
contracted no debts that he could not pay; and thought every 


breach of morality unbecoming the character of a gentleman ; 


ho ſtudied to be uſeful to ſociety, fo far as his opportu- 
nity or abilities enabled him. 
In 1983—The term fine fellow was applied to one who could 


drink three bottles; who diſcharged all debts of honour, (or 


game debts and tavern bills), and evaded payment of every 
other; who ſwore immoderately, and before ladies, and 
talked of his word of boncur; who ridiculed religion and 
morality as folly and hypocriſy, (but without argument); who 
was very jolly at the table of his friend, and would loſe no op- 


portunity of ſeducing his wife, or of debauching his daughter 
if ſhe was handſome; but, on the mention of ſuch a thing be- : 
ing attempted to his own connections, Would have cut the 
throat, or blown out the brains of his deareſt companion, of- 
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fering ſuch an inſult ;—who was forward in all the faſhionabte 
follies of the time; who diſregarded the intereſts of ſociety, or 
the good of mankind, if they interfered with his own vicious 
felfiſh purſuits and pleaſures. 

In 1790—Among the lower orders ſwearing had increaſed 
greatly.— And on trials in the courts of law, perjury had alſo 
increaſed. | 

In 159i—Immoderate drinking, or puſhing the bottle, as it 
is called, was rather out of faſhion among genteel people. — E- 
very one was allowed to do as he pleaſed, in filling or drinking 
his glaſs. The means of hoſpitality and the frequency of ſhewing 
it had increaſed ;—and exceſs on ſuch occaſions had decreaſed. 

In 1763—In the beſt families in town, the education of 
daughters was fitted, not only to embelliſh and improve their 
minds; but to accompliſh them in the uſeful and neceſſary 
arts of domeſtic economy. The ſewing ſchool, the paſtry. 
ſchool, were then effential branches of female education; nor 
was a young lady of the beſt family aſhamed to go to market 
with her mother. 

In 1783 — The daughters of many widithion conſumed 
the mornings at the toilet, or in ſtrolling from ſhop to ſhop, 
&c. Many of them would have bluſhed to have been 
ſeen in a market. The cares of the family were devolved upon a 
houſe-keeper ; and the young lady employed thoſe heavy hours 
when the was diſengaged from public ot private amuſements, 
in improving her mind from the precious florer of a circulating | 
library — and all, whether they had ute ** it or not, were 
taught muſic at a great expence. 

In 1791— There is little alteration. Every rank is eager to 
copy the manners and faſhion of their ſuperiors ; and this has 
in all ages been the caſe. Of what importance, then, 1s 
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correct and exemplary manners in the higher ranks to the 


good ordex of ſociety !_ 
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In 1963—Young ladies (even by themſelves) might have 
walked through the ſtreets of the City in perfect ſecurity at 


any hour. No perſon would have interrupted, In 
them. 


In 1983—The miſtreſſes of boarding ſcheols found it ne- 
ceſſary to advertiſe, that their young ladies were not N 
to go abroad without proper attendants. 

In 1791—Boys, from bad example at home, and worſe a- 
broad, had become forward and inſolent. They early frequent 
taverns, and are ſoon initiated in folly and vice, without any 
religious principle to reſtrain them. Ir has been an error of 
twenty years, to precipitate the education of IN and maks 
them too ſoon men. 

In 1763— The weekly Concert of muſic began at 62 o'clock. 

In 1783—The Concert began at ſeven o'clock ; but it was 
not in general ſo mnch attended as ſuch an elegant entertain 
ment ſhould have been, and which was given at the ſole ex- 
pence of the ſubſcribers. 

In 1791-2, The faſhion changed, and the Concert n. 
the moſt crouded place of amuſement. 

The barbarous cuſtom of /aving the ladies, (as it was called), 
after St. Cecilia's Concert, by the gentlemen drinking immo- 
derately to fave a favourite lady, as his toaſt, has been for ſome 
years given up . Indeed they got no thanks for their abſurdity. 
In 2563—The queſtion reſpecting the morality of ſtage- 
plays was much agitated. A clergyman, a few years before, 
had been brought before the General Aſſembly of the Church, 
and ſuſpended from his office, for having written a tragedy, 
unqueſtionably ce of the moſt chaſte and intereſting in the 
| Engliſh language. By thoſe who attended the Theatre, even 
Vol. VI. 4 1 | without. 
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without ſcruple, Saturday night was thought the moſt impro- 
per in the week for going to the play. Any clergyman, who 
had been known to have gone to the playhouſe, would have in- 
curred church cenſure. 

In 1783 — The morality of ſtage · plays, or their effects on 
ſociety were not thought of. The moſt crouded houſes were 
always on Saturday- night. The boxes for the Saturday-night's 
play were generally taken for the ſeaſon, ſo that ſtrangers 
often on that night could not get a place. The cuſtom of 
taking a box for the Saturday-night through the ſeaſon, was 
much praCtiſed by boarding miſtreſſes, ſo that there could be no 
choice of the play, but the young ladies could only take what 
was ſet before them by the manager. Impudent buffoons took 


liberties with authors, and with the audience, in their acting, 


that would not have been ſuffered formerly. 
The galleries never failed to applaud what they formerly 
would have hiſſed, as improper in ſentiment, or decorum. 

In 1763—There was one dancing afſembly room; the pro- 
fits of which went to the ſupport of the Charity-Workhovſe. 
Minuets were danced by each ſet, previous to the country dan- 

ces. Strict regularity with reſpect to dreſs and decorum, and 
Nr dignity of manners were obſerved. 
In 1786 -The old aſſembly room was uſed for the accom- 
modation of the city- guard. There were three new elegant 
aſſembly rooms at Edinburgh, beſides one at Leith; but 
the Charity Workhouſe was unprovided for to the extent of its 


neceſſities. Minuets were given up, and country dances only 


uſed, which had often a nearer. reſemblance to a game of 
romps, than to elegant and graceful dancing. Dreſs, particu- 
larly by the men, was much neglected; and many of tnem 
reeled from the tavern, fluſtered with wine, to an aſſembly 

oſ as elegant and beautiſul women as any in Europe. 
In 1763 — he company at the public aſſemblies met at five 
&'clock in the afternoon, and the dancing began at hx, and 
ended 
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ended at eleven, by public orders of the manager, nee were 
never tranſgreſſed. 

In 1783 The public aſſemblies met at eight and nine o- 
elock, and the Lady Directreſs, ſometimes, did not make her 
appearance till ten“. The young Maſters and Miſſes, who 
would have been mortified not to have ſeen out the ball; thus 
returned home at three or four in the morning, and yawned 
and gaped, and complained of headachs all the next day. 


In 1790 and'1991—The public aſſemblies were little fre- 


quented. Private balls were much in faſhion, with elegant 
ſuppers after them, and the companies dere . till three 
four, or five in the morning. 

In 1783 —The funds of the Charity Worhouſe were in- 
ſaſlickene to maintain the poor of the community entitled by 
law to public charity. The courts of law however, and all w 
call themſelves members of thoſe courts, pay no poor's money, 


nor lamp or guard money; although the moſt opulent part of 


the community; whilſt they ſend at the ſame time, a very great 
proportion of managers to diſpoſe of funds, to which they: 
whoſe ſupport they do not pay. This privilege-is pleaded on old 
ads of parliament, at a period when the courts were ambula · 
tory :— But now that they have been ſtationary for near two 
centuries, it is full time it were given up. There is no ſuch 
privilege exiſting any where elſe in Britain. The caurts of la 
in London claim no ſuch exemption ; not would t be allowed 
if they did. The regulations: and cuſtoma of Henry II. 
would ill accord with-the wh EPR of eren n 49] 
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without ſcruple, Saturday night was thought the moſt impro- 


per in the week for going to the play. Any clergyman, who ni 
had been known to have gone to the playhouſe, would have in- | 
curred church cenſure. el 


In 1783 — The morality of ſtage · plays, or their effects on 
ſociety were not thought of. The moſt crouded houſes were 
always on Saturday-night. The boxes for the Saturday-night's 1. 
play were generally taken for the ſeaſon, ſo that ſtrangers 
often on that night could not get a place. The cuſtom of 
taking a box for the Saturday- night through the ſeaſon, was 
much practiſed by boarding miſtreſſes, ſo that there could be no 
choice of the play, but the young ladies could only take what 
was ſet before them by the manager. Impudent buffoons took 
liberties with authors, and with the audience, in their acting, 
that would not have been ſuffered formerly. 

The galleries never failed to applaud what they formerly 
would have hiſſed, as improper in ſentiment, or decorum. 

In 1763 — There was one dancing aſſembly room; the pro- 
fits of which went to the ſupport of the Charity-Workhouſe. 
Minuets were danced by each ſet, previous to the country dan- 

ces. Strict regularity with reſpect to dreſs and decorum, and 
N dignity of manners were obſerved. - | 

In 1986—The old aſſembly room vs uſed for the accom- 
modation of the city- guard. There were three new elegant 
aſſembly rooms at Edinburgh, beſides one at Leith; but 
the Charity Workhouſe was unprovided for to the extent of its 
neceſſities. Minuets were given up, and country dances only 
uſed, which had often a nearer. reſemblance to a game of 
romps, than to elegant and graceful dancing. Dreſs, particu- 
larly by the men, was much neglected; and many of tnem 
reeled from the tavern, fluſtered with wine, to an aſſembly 

of as elegant and beautiſul women as any in Europe. 
In 1763 The company at the, public aſſemblies met at five 
e'clock in the afternoon, and the dancing began at fix, and 
ended 
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ended at eleven, by public orders of the manager, en were 
never tranſgreſſed. 

In 1783 The public aſſemblies met at eight and nine o- 
elock, and the Lady Directreſs, ſometimes, did not make her 
appearance till ten“. The young Maſters and Miſſes, who 
would have been mortified not to have ſeen out the ball; thus 
returned home at three or four in the morning, and yawned 
and gaped, and complained of headachs all the next day. 

In 1790 and'14991—The public aſſemblies were little fre- 
quented. Private balls were much in faſhion, with elegant 
ſuppers after them, and the companies INE till three 
four, or five in the morning. 

In 1983—The funds of the Charity Workhouſe were in- 
ſufficient to maintain the poor of the community entitled by 
law to public charity. The courts of law however, and all who 
call themſelves members of thoſe courts, pay no-poor's money, 
nor lamp or guard money; although the moſt-opulent part of 
the community; whilſt they ſend at the ſame time, a very great 
proportion of managers to diſpoſe of funds, to which they 
do not contribute; and crowd the houſe with their poor, to 
whoſe ſupport they do not pay. This privilege is pleated on old 
acts of parliament, at a period when the courts were ambula« 
tory:— But now that they have been ſtationary for near two 
centuries, it is full time it were given up. There is no ſuch 
privilege exiſting any where elſe in Britain. The courts of la 
in London claim no ſuch exemption ; not would it be allowed 
if they did. The regulations and cuſtoma of Henry VIII. 
would ill accord with the preſenit ſt ate of England. D 
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6²⁰ Suanzſlica! Arcuunt. &c. 
Nam of che faQts, with which I have now furniſhed yon, 


are curious. 

They point out the gradual 2 pomaarce and luxe. 
ry, and the correſponding effect upon manners; and ſhew 
by what imperceptible degrees ſociety may adyance to re- 
ſinement, and in ſome points to corruption, whilſt matters of 
real utility may be negleQed. 

Similar obſervations to the preceding may nn made 
i e capital town or city in Great Britain; and, if the exam · 
ple I have now given is followed, much uſeful information may 
be gained xeſpecting trade, manners, and police. This is the 
more to be wiſhed for, as the proſperity and happineſs of every 
nation muſt depend upon its virtue, and en the wiſdom aud 
due execution of its laws. 

The information I have r n I would 
2 to haye N into — 
hrs. hots wovrgin 3 

— dt ſpinit hw Seats 

— was equalled in any country, and it may prove 

ol the ſtate is hound to wiſh well to the undertaking, and, ac- 

©. cording to his opportunities, to promote its ſucceſs. My belt 
e xoertions, on every occakon of ſuch a nature, you may always 
are on.—1 mann much — — 
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Phyſcal Phenomena. 


LETTER THIRD, 


SI u, 
SHALL now, agreeable to my promile, give you an account 
of the phyſical phenomena, that I have noted for ſome 
years. The knowledge of facts is the only foundation of 
true philoſophy, a> ee, peer 
ſyſtems are _ and unſatĩsfactory. 


It abe then this globe which we inhabit has undergone 
great and aſtoniſhing changes. It is certain that moſt of the land 
we now occupy has once been covered by the fea, for many 

YE IR I yen are replete with marine productions. 
That many of the rocks and mountains which we ſee; muſt 
have been ocaſioned by ſubterraneous fire, no perſon can doubt. 
For inſtance, the bafaltie columns of the Giants eauſe way, the 
iſland of Staffa, the rocks at the harbour of Dunbar, the hills 
of Arthur's Seat and Craiglockhart , and many others, too 
_ tedious to mention. Up peo as — ims 
 mediately under obſervation. - 

Nothing can account for the regular form which n of 
theſe rocks have taken, but their being produced by fire, 
and this is ſupported. by experiment. It has lately been found 
that when ſimilar ſubſtances are brought into fuſion, and al- 
lowed to cool gradually, they aſſume the ſame regular ſhape as 
theſe columns of rock. Some time * furnace of flint glaſs 


1 
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** Thyſe hills are In the immediate vicinity of Edinburgh. 
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having been by accident allowed to cool, the matter was found 
to have taken the form of baſaltic columns. 

We have but very little knowledge of the great proecie 
of nature, or the. tremendous changes that have taken place 
in this globe, owing to the remote antiquity of the events, and 
the ſhort period and imperfection of our records. 

Volcanos have been obſerved as far to the North and South 
Pgles as land has been diſcovered z and through all the inter- 
_ veening latitudes. ,. It would hence appear, that there is a 

great body of active fire within the bowels of the earth; and 
we know the effects of it often appear at immenſe diſtances, 
and that it acts in a manner which cannot, or has not yet been 
accounted for. Volcanos, we alſo know, have diſappeared 
in one place, and have burſt out in another; and that every 
Part of the globe is ſubject to ſuch conyulſions of nature, 
The northern part of this iſland of Britain has not within 
the record of hiſtory been ſubject to any remarkable phyſical 
change, although it is, evident that ſuch changes have hap- 
pened in it. The following recent faQs, however, may not 


perhaps be thought unworthy of remark; and a few facts are 


of more value than a thouſand hypotheſes. 1 


— mak 


the Mercury in the barometer in Scotland ſunk within the tenth 
of an inch of the bottom of the ſcale ; the waters in many of 
the lochs or lakes in the Highlands were much agitated. 

In 1783 There was an immenſe volcanic eruption in the 
iſland of Iceland *, which began on, the tenth of June, and con- 
tinned till the middle of Auguſt. A new iſland was throwu 
up in the arighbouring ſea, and NINO" 
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Several months previous to this eruption, a heavy dark bluiſh 
ſulphureous fog had been obſerved to reſt over the iſland 
when not diſſipated by the wind; this fog, at times, was 
ſpread all over Europe. The year before this eruption, and a 
few months before the earthquakes in Calabria, a contagious 
diſeaſe called the Influenza;ſpread through Europe. 

This volcanic eruption in Iceland is perhaps the moſt remar- 
fable yet recorded in hiſtory- One ſtream of burning lava ex- 
tended 40 miles in length, and 16 in breadth,” and was m 
ſome places between 4 and goo feet deep!!! 

Upon the 18th of Auguſt 1783—A remarkable meteor or 
ball of fire was ſeen to paſs from north to ſouth, about half 
paſt eight in the evening. This meteor was ſeen all over Bri- 
tain, and in many places upon the continent of Europe. This 
phenomenon happened much about the time of the'termina« 
tion of the volcanic eruption in Iceland, and it is remarkable, 
that this meteor was firſt ſeen to the north-weſt of the-Shet-- 


land and Orkney iſlands, in the quarter of Iceland. 23064) 


Upon the 12th of September 1784—A- very extraordinary 
phenomena was obſerved at Loch Tay. The air Was perfect 
ly calm, not a breath of wind ſtirring. About nine o cloek in 
the morning, the water at the eaſt end of the loch ebbed about 
300 feet, and left the channel dry. It gradually accumulated 
and rolled on about 300 feet farther to the weſtward, When 
it met a ſimilar wave rolling in a contrary direction. When 
theſe waves met, they roſe to a perpendicular height of five 


or ſix feet, produeing a white foam upon the top The wa- 


ter then took à lateral direction ſoutirward, ruſhing to the 
ſhore, and riſing upon ĩt four feet beyond the higheſt water 
mark. 
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mark. It then returned, and continued to ebb and flow eve- 
ry feven minutes for two hours, the waves gradually diminiſh- 
ing every time they reached the ſhore, until the whole was 
quieſcent. During the whole of that week, at a latter hour in 
the morning, thete was the ſame appearance, but not with 
ſuch violence. 

Upon the 11th of Match 178;—The Tiviot, a large river 
in the ſouth of Scotland, ſuddenly diſappeared, and left the 
channel dry fot two hours, and then flowed with its uſual ful- 
neſs *. 

Upon the 16th of June 1986—A ſmart ſhock of an earth. 
quake was felt at Whitchaven in Cumberland, which extend- 
ed to the Ifle of Man and Dublin, and was alſo felt in the 
ſouth-weſt parts of Scotland. 

Upon the 21th of Auguſt 19786—A very alatming ſhock of 
an earthquake was felt about two o'clock in the morning, in 
the north of England, viz. Northumberland, Cumberland, and 
in Scotland, acroſs the iſland; and as far north as Argylſhire r 
ind in all theſe places at the ſame inſtant of time. This 
ſhock extended above 150 miles from ſouth to north, and 100 


miles from eaſt to weſt. 


What tn bene power it muſt have ee 
ced ſuch an effect 

Upon the 26th of January 1787 A ſmart fnoek of an earth- 
quake was felt in the pariſhes of Campſie and Strathblane, ten 
miles north from Glaſgow, about ten o'clock in the morning. A 
ruſhing noiſe was hd to precede the ſhock from the ſouth- 
eaſt. The night preceding this earthquake, a piece of ground 
near Alloa, on which a mill was built, ſuddenly ſunk a foot 
and a half. 

— Upon 
— — , * 
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Upon the 26th of January, the river Clyde, above Lanark, 
became almoſt dry for two hours, and the mills were ſtopped ; 
and afterwards the river again flowed as uſual. 

On the 25th of January 1987—The river Tiviot again 
became ſuddenly dry, and continued ſo for four hours, and 
then flowed with its uſual fulneſs. * 

In 1785 The months of January and February were un- 
eommonly mild; the thermometer at Edinburgh being in ge- 
neral 20 degrees higher than uſual at that ſeaſon. 

On the 12th of February 1787 — The mercury in the 1. 
rometer at Edinburgh was nearly as low as at the time of the 
earthquakes in Calabria. 

On the 8th of July 1788 The ſea at Dunbar  fuldenty res 
ceded eighteen inches. 

On the 8th of July x788—An . was felt i in the 
Iſle of Man. 

In September 1989—There was a violent adele in 
Iceland v. 

On Thurſday the 5th of November 7 0 e five 2. 
and fix in the evening, a ſmart ſhock of an earthquake was felt 

at Crieff, at Comrie, and for many miles round that diſtrict, 
which is about fifty five miles from-Edinburgh.—At Mr. Ro- 
bertſon's houſe of Lawers, a rumbling noiſe, like-diftant thun- 
der, had been heard at intervals for two months; and at the 
time of the ſhock, a noiſe like the diſcharge of diſtant artillery 
was diſtinctly heard. Mr. Dundas and Mr. Bruce of Edin- 
burgh were ſtanding before the fire in the drawing- room, and 
they deſcribed the ſhock, as if a great mallet had ſuddenly 
ſtruck the foundation of the houſe with violence. At the vil- 
Vor. VI. 4 K lage 
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lage of Cromrie, the 8 left their houſes, and ran to 
the open fields. 

On the 11th of November, in the forenoon, in the * 
place, another ſhock was felt, which was more violent than that 
of the 5th. It was accompanied with à hollow rumbling noiſe. 


The ice on a piece of water near the houſe of Lawers was ſhi- 
vered to atoms *, 


Extract of a letter from Florence, OF. 2. 1789. 


«© We have received the melancholy intelligence, that, on 
the 3oth of September, at three quarters after eleven o'clock 


in the morning, a violent ſhock of an earthquake was felt in 


the town of Borgo San Sepolcro, which laſted two minutes. 
The cathedral was partly deſtroyed, and forme churches, with 
many houſes and palaces, entirely ſo. In a village five miles 
from Borgo San Sepolcro, the earth opened and ſwallowed up 
above thirty houſes, with all the inhabitants; and the remain- 
der of that village, conſiſting of above 150 houſes, was totally 
deſtroyed : The earth there opened in many different places, 


and a great quantity of cattle have periſhed, beſides above 
1000 perſons f. 


It is very extraordinary that on the fame day, viz. the 3oth 
tof September, near three o'clock in the afternoon, two or 


hree diſtinct ſhocks of an earthquake were felt at the houſe 


of Parſons Green, within a mile of Edinburgh. The houſe 
is ſituated on the north fide and the Hill called Arthur's Seat, 
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which is compoſed of an immenſe maſs of blue granite.— Several 
viſitors were in the houſe to dine with the family, and the 
whole company ran down ſtairs from the drawing-room, and 
they met the ſervants from the kitchen, in the lobby, equally 
alarmed at what had happened. They deſcribed the ſenſation 
as if the houſe had received two or three violent blows in the 
foundation, fo that all the furniture ſhook. _ 

On Friday the-4th of December 1789, the ſhip Brothers, 


Capt. Stewart, arrived at Leith from Archangel, who report- 


ed that on the coaſt of Lapland and Norway he ſailed many 
leagues through immenſe quantities of dead haddocks floating 
on the ſea. He ſpoke ſeveral Engliſh ſhips, who reported the 
ſame fact.— It is certain that haddock, which was the fiſh in 
the greateſt abundance in the Edinburgh market, has ſcarcely 
been ſeen there theſe three years. 

On the roth of November 1792, three repeated ſmart ſhocks 
of an earthquake, accompanied with a hollow rumbling noiſe 
like that of diſtant thunder, was felt at Loch Rannoch in 
Perthſhire. 


Extract of a letter from the ſame neighbourhood. 
CoMRIE ( Perthſhire ), Nov. 30. 1972. 
« We have, of late, been greatly alarmed with ſeveral very 


ſevere ſhocks of an earthquake. They were more ſenſible and 
alarming than any felt formerly, and the noiſe attending them 
was uncommonly loud and tremulous. It appeared, probably, 
more ſo from the ſtillneſs of the atmoſphere, and the rever- 
beration of the ſurrounding mountains. 'The houſes were 
greatly ſhaken, and the furniture toſſed from its place. - The 
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weather had been uncommonly variable, andchangedfrom high 
guſts of wind to a deep calm, a few days before the ſevereſt 
ſhocks of the earthquake. The air was moiſt and hazy, and 
the clouds ſeemed charged with electricity. It is not impro- 
bable, that thefe earthquakes ariſe from large caverns below 
this place, into which the exterior waters penetrate, and are 
converted into vapour, or ſteam, capable of the higheſt degree 
of expanſion, and muſt preſs forcibly upon every thing which 
oppoſes their dilatation. By this theory, the famous Delomieu 
accounted for the earthquakes of Calabria in 1783, which was 
received, by the learned world, as more ſatisfactory than any 
propoſed by Sir William Hamilton, and other philoſophers. 
Whatever be the cauſe, the effect is certain; and it muſt be 
no ſmall force that can ſhake a country to the extent of be- 
tween twenty and thirty miles.” 


I do not mean at preſent to draw any hypotheſis or theory 
from what I have ſtated above, but merely to bring facts into 


one general view, and to induce others to make obſervations of 
the ſame kind. I am, with much eltcem, 


SIR, 
Your moſt obedient, 
Edinburgh, Manie derten 
WILLIAM CREECH. 


In p. 600. J. 9. for 1782, r. 1792 
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APPEN DI X.— N'. II. 


PARISH OF RICCARTON, 


PAGE 117. 


N the courſe of his viſitation this ſummer (1792), the in. 
cumbent took an accurate ſurvey of this pariſh; from 


which it appears that there are in it in all, ſouls 1300 
Males — - - - 638 
Females - . - = 662 
In the country - - - 928 
In the village - - - 372 
Below 19 years of age - - - 343 
Betwixt 10 and 20 - - - 283 
Betwixt 20 and 40 - - - 296 
Betwixt 40 and Go - - - - 182 
Betwixt 60 and 70 — - 57 
Betwixt 70 and 80 - 2 — 2 
Above 80 . - 4 5 


The pariſh contains exactly 4736 acres, all arable excepting 
138 acres, of which by far the greateſt part is moſs. — The 
real rent is about L. 4327 ſterling per annum. There are in 
the pariſh 207 horſes, 848 black cattle, and only 69 ſheep. 
There are 60 ploughs, and 131 carts. 


END or THE SIXTH VOLUME 
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